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Newton Rifles, Rifling, and Cartridges 


A Combination Unequalled for Energy and 
Accuracy at Long Game-Shooting Ranges. 





What counts is the blow delivered, out where the game is. 
Muzzle velocity alone is but one of two necessary 
factors. Proper bullet weight is the other. 
This, the Newton ammunition has. 






Newton Seg- 

mental Rifling. 
Easier to clean and 
shoots better than any 
other. 









The Newton Series of Cartridges arranged in 
the order of their relative power are shown 
below. (Engravings Full Size) 








| .22 NEWTON 
Price of Rifle as shown N.A.CO. 


90-grain bullet—3103 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yds., 
‘ 1247 ft. Ibs. More powerful at this distance than any other 
.22 at the muzzle of the rifle. 











Peep sight, extra, $3.00 





.30 U.S. GOV'T ‘06 

Newton Rifles are of the Mauser bolt-action | N.A.CO. 

type, refined and improved. They are of 172-grain bullet—2700 f.s. vclocity. The best cartridge made 
‘‘stream-line’’ design thruout, coming up to for rifles using U.S. Govt. ’06 ammunition. 

American ideas of what a rifle should be in , 
smoothness of lines, perfection of balance, and F .256 NEWTON 
quickness of working. N.A.CO. 












140-grain bullet—3000 f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 






This type of action is the only one which will yards 1932 ft. Ibs. The cartridge for any game found in 
satisfactorily handle modern high-velocity am- the United States. 
munition. 





.30 NEWTON 





As we build it, it is the strongest and safest i, aU. 
rifle action made. Under no circumstances can 
it be fired when it is not fully locked. 172-grain bullet—3000 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 





yards, 2287 ft. Ibs. Unnecessarily powerful for deer, Kadiak 
bear ammunition, 















148-page Catalog and Handbook for Riflemen, 2s eet mm 
including the most complete Ballistics Tables -35 NEWTON 


printed, sent for stamp. 








250-grain bullet—2975 f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 100 
° . : . yards, 4175 ft. Ibs., at 300 yards, 2,975. Elephant and rhino 
Deliveries of Newton Rifles are now being ammunition strictly, and not intended for game such as 


made, deer, 








Get the rifle with the punch where the game is. 


This means, ‘‘Get a Newton’’ 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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@ Mr. John B. Burnham, President American Game Asso- 
ciation says: ““Trapshooting is great practice for both experts 
and beginners and develops crack field shots."’ 


Clay Pigeons Know No Game Laws 


There is no limit of season, lawor time. There 
is no long distance journey to the shooting 
grounds. There is never the disappointment 
of not finding game. 


TRAPSHOOTING 





| 
itll 


CCA 





MCI 





Mail This Coupon 


marking X before subject that interests you. 


CCCI 











__|Trapshooting __|Auto Enamel == 
ae | eae is always ready at every shooting club. Clay 
Trapshooting Lea- || |Crafteman Fabri. birds are plentiful—ready with their speedy 
gues cy) 








flight and vexing turns to give you more gun 


_|Game Bird Booklet|| |Fairfield Rubber 
Cloth 





__|Sporting Powders 





Industrial Dyna- 
mites 








# Anesthesia Ether 








thrills to the minute than any ‘‘feathered 
game’”’ can give. 


__|Leather Solutions | 
Metal Lacquers 
Refined Fusel Oil 


Every man—every women should know how 
to shoot and “‘hit’’ what they shoot at. The 
gun club is the place to learn this democratic 
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__|Blasting Supplies 
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__|Commercial Acids 





__|Farm Explosives 





































































































|= — | patriotic sport. Find out how—now. = 
== — __|Saltpetre u 2 ou == 
= 8 ee | Check trapshooting in the coupon—mail it = 
= TOaint untY ||” | Tar Distillates to us and get all the facts. = 
= ~ |Vitrolac Varnish __|Dyes and Bases = 
= _|Flowkote Enamel || | __ E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. = 
a Established 1802 _ 
= Pee NO iy) Meee Ae oe eee WILMINGTON, ‘ : DELAWARE = 
= Address nagpapubcsinain re The Du Pont American Industries are: - 
= E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware. Explosives ie 
= ep sa eantinbeoeenetineen nec neneeh Du Pont Chemical Works, Wilmington, Del. . Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals om 
= Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware. . . Leather Substitutes — 
= sn momma eae eee anion The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N. Y. . Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars == 
3 Harrisons Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals SS 
3 AMT rae Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware. . . . Dyes and Dye Bases = 
a e ec ae al ‘i 
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CIVILIAN RIFLEMEN 


2825 f. s. velocity in the .30/40 
3000 f. s. velocity in the .30-’06 


INTERESTED? 


Write us 


RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


E. I.“.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





















































DESIGNERS 
and PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 


for Catalogs. 
adver lis er ts 
or offer Purposes 


BARCLAY BLOCK 


DENVER, COLO. 


Lar Fe 
£ MAKERS For oUTOOO® = 














Rifles — Pistols — Cartridges 
Sportsmen’s Supplies 
Cheaper or Better 
Send three stamps for Katalog 
POWELL & CLEMENT CO, 
410 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 











JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empir 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains 
Valleys. Lakes, and Rivers. Ina lessersense it contains 100, (00 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unpars 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it 's 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the su 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fishier- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream. 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are lar 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to t 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butt 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ran 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish ™ 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, hors 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on ca 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and roo! 
camping, hunting, and fishing trips. and trips through t 
Yellowstone Park, reasonable as consistent with service. 





References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 
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Angling fortheSilver King inthe Gulf of Mexico 


Fisherman, for one blissful moment 
close your vision to all external ob- 
jects and imagine yourself miles out 
upon the beautiful turquoise sea, your 
skiff vigorously dancing over long, 
heaving ground swells and in tow by 
the greatest exhibition performer of 
salt water, a crafty silver king, with 
whom you are having an extremely 
heated argument—your reel intermit- 
tently screaming its hilarious mirth- 
imparting melody, as fifty, seventy-five 
or a hundred yards of your line is eas- 
ily gathered in by your frisky opponent. 

Your boatman, keen with a desire to 
see you the victor, rapidly and _ skill- 
fully manipulates the oars, always 
keeping your combatant “dead ahead,” 
“off port” or “starboard” of your nose. 
(The importance of this maneuver on 
the part of your guide is realized in 
the disappointment of “too late” in the 
event that Mr. Tarpon suddenly and 
unexpectedly swings around, snagging 
your line on gunwale or stern of your 
yawl or sizzling the epidermis of the 
boatman’s neck.) 

The tarpon, in a furious attempt to dis- 
gorge the hook, rises with a headlong 
rush and with rapidity of lightning, 
cleaves the surface, hurtling skyward, 
encompassed by a sparkling shower of 
bead-like spray. 

With your thumbs to the drag and 
with a yank that forms a graceful cres- 
cent of your dependable greenheart 
rod, even hazarding its safety, you 
compel the silver king to perform ex- 
tr.ordinary acrobatic stunts highly en- 

aining. Thru this performance the 
ht is brought nearer to the finish, as 
tarpon, forced into losing his equili- 
hum and smashing the surface a pon- 
ous broadside blow, parts with much 
‘rve wind and stored-up energy. 
‘ut once again beneath the surface 
r silvery captive, with the speed of 
mited express train, heads out to 

, the hissing line and screaming reel 
l.-rrily rapping off an exciting but ex- 
rating duet. Your line again pays 
C rapidly. Your reel again enters a 
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screaming protest, as the danger point 
is almost reached. 

Disquietude and excitement run riot 
as you are mentally aware that only a 
few yards of line remain to your ad- 
vantage. With a supreme and super- 
human effort that almost reaches the 
limit of your endurance, you manipu- 
late rod, reel and thumb drag with des- 
peration indescribable as the silver 
king cleaves the crest of a beautiful 
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THE GREATEST EXHIBITION 
R OF SALT WATER. 


PERFORM- 


swell, darting into space like a rocket. 

Accompanying the amazing contor- 
tions of+- your lively performer, the 
guide indefatigably continues with won- 
derful and appreciable skill to prevent 
the wary fighter from fouling your line 
on gunwale, stern or prow of your 
yawl. His efforts in assisting you are 
a feature not to be forgotten, and ex- 
cite your admiration to some _ such 
heated ejaculations as, “bully boy,” 





“this is the life,” “keep that salty work 
going” and “hand me the gaff when I 
signal.” 

The tarpon, jumping, sounding, turn- 
ing astonishing flip-flops in the daz- 
zling sunlight as if he were paid for- 
such a performance, failing to disen- 
cumber the ever-present tug at his 
iron-like jaws, begins to show that he 
is tiring as his headlong rushes be- 
come less violent. 

At this point you reach the crisis of 
your delirious enthusiasm and after 
one or two more vigorous leaps, your 
captive desires to continue the fight 
beneath the surface, frequently fur- 
nishing much excitement by slashing 
about with a force incalculable, churn- 
ing the water into snowy white foam 
upon which the sunlight glistens and 
transforms into rainbow hues, beautl- 
ful beyond imagination. 

And now the sport settles down to a 
steady business of pump! pump! 
pump! and with true’ sportsman’s 
blood coursing thru your veins, you are 
nearing the finish of the most exciting 
fight of your life. 

The boatman, asking if it is your de- 
sire to have him gaff your fish, meets 
with a rebuff that almost unseats him, 
and passing you the gaff he sullenly 
but approvingly plays the part of in- 
nocent bystander as you dexterously 
pass your gaff inside the silver king’s 
mouth, hauling him over the gunwale 
of the yawl and depositing him beneath 
the seat. 

But visionary combats with this skill- 
ful fighter of the “briny” falls far short 
of infusing into one’s blood the thrills 
of pleasurable excitement obtained 
thru an actual face-to-face battle with 
him, and such personal encounters 
with the silver king have a most agree- 
able way of lingeringinone’s memory 
indefinitely. In after years at times 
when you light up your “jimmy pipe” 
for a quiet smoke, memories of lively 
past experiences flit through your 
mind in kaleidoscopic swiftness, with 
that characteristic leap of the tarpon 





A FEAT WORTHY OF MUCH EULOGY. 















he rears back at one end of your 
line and you at the other end, fran- 
tically operating drag and reel, all 
plainly visible in the waves and rings 
of smoke as your imagination runs riot 
in the fierce battles you never forget. 
Your satisfaction thru such visionary 
memories is supreme, 

To satisfactorily and’ successfully 
battle with the silver king various 
methods may be resorted to, harmoniz- 
ing with your desires. Your preference 
in deciding upon the manner in which 
you will fish for tarpon will necessi- 
tate the selection of proper tackle and 
equipment such as the case demands. 
The more you consider fair play a par- 
amount feature, the more trustworthy 
and dependable tackle you must use. 

Fishing from solid foundations, such 
as Jetty Rocks or Fishing Piers re- 
quires the utmost in dexterity, clever- 
ness and muscular adroitness. Your 
reel has a limit to the yardage of line 
it will accommodate, consequently your 
fish must be played most vigorously or 
else the fight will result disastrously 
with the tarpon “beating it” out to sea 
with a few hundred yards of line in 
tow, and a very confused and vehe- 
ment fisherman imploring some one to 
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take a swift kick at the after-part of 
his anatomy. 

When the tarpon decides to go—noth- 
ing can stop him—and the advantage 
lies with him. You can just consider 
yourself more lucky than imbued with 
scientific dexterity if you stop his first 
headlong rush before he snatches the 
last inch of line from your reel. After 
his first three leaps and your tackle 
is not hashed into splinters, you have 
him—dead to rights—but this does not 
mean that you can declare an inter- 
mission ‘by way of lighting up for a 
smoke or taking on a _ rejuvenating 
swig of your favorite brand, for your 
rigid attention must be centered upon 
the maneuvers of your silvery antag- 
onist. 

If he sounds and seems reluctant to 
rise, two or three decided tugs with 
the tip of your rod will give him a 
frightful toothache. Immediately he 
dashes to the surface and wildly leaps 
into space, attempting to disgorge the 
hook with that characteristic and vic- 
ious bull-pup shake of the head. When 
he reaches the height of his flight it’s 
the proper moment for a display of 
skill and shrewdness on your part. 
Just whip your rod backward with 





force that will throw it into a graceful 
half-moon shape and with a determined 
pull to your line, Mr. Tarpon Ioses his 
equilibrium, smashing the surface a re- 
sounding broadside splash. After sev- 
eral such performances, unless he 
catches a second wind the fight will 
begin to lean in your favor. 

Your strength will be taxed to the 
limit of endurance in this method of 
tarpon fishing, and no doubt at various 
times you will almost decide that the 
tarpon will finish the victor, but if 
through tenacious  bulldog-stick-to-it- 
iveness you successfully coax your 
fighter to the gaff, you can then feel 
that you have performed a feat worthy 
of eulogy, especially when the amount 
of fair play you allow your opponent is 
taken into consideration. 

Next to fishing for tarpon from solid 
foundations, the most difficult is trol- 
ling from the after-deck of a gasoline 
launch, 

When trolling at a lively clip of 
three miles an hour, you must be all 


‘attention and on the watch out for a 


strike. When the strike comes, quick- 
ly snub your fish with just enough 
force to imbed the barb of the hook 
thru the tough bone-like formation of 
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RESULT OF A DAY’S TROLLING ALONG THE JETTIES AT GALVESTON. 
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his jaws. Much judgment must be re- 
sorted to in this maneuver, as too 
much force will sacrifice your line or 
rod, while too little force will not im- 
bed the hook deeply enough to pre- 
vent the tarpon from ridding himself 
of it during his first wild leap. You 
can consider yourself a very lucky 
fisherman, indeed, if you bring to the 
gaff five or six out of every hundred 
strikes, 

Trolling from a launch differs from 
fishing on solid foundations, inasmuch 
that the difficulty is lessened by the 
boat “giving-way’” when you and the 
tarpon tighten up. This does not 
jeopardize the safety of rod or line as 
does fishing from jetties or piers. One 
must always be on the qui-vive and 
bring every whit of dexterity into play, 
as the gasoline launch doesn’t take on 
motorboat speed when in tow by a tar- 
pon, 

When you get a strike, the captain 
must be notified at once, in order that 
he will have time to cut out his en- 
gine, which will possibly save you from 
being whip-sawed (losing fish and part 
of your tackle at the same time). 

When the tarpon decides to make a 
dash, it is absolutely impossible to hold 
him back, but you must manipulate the 
drag with enough force to slacken his 
wild career, otherwise he will proceed 
to gather in all of your line, even to 
the last inch, with a rapidity that al- 
lows no time for deliberation. 

The thrills experienced in _ this 
method of tarpon fishing make it a 
sport of supreme quality. 

Skillful manipulation of rod and reel, 
combined with vigorous muscular dem- 
onstration on the part of the angler, 
proves ‘rolling from a gasoline launcn 
to be most entertaining to the “fair- 
play” enthusiastic, and at the same 
time furnishes exercise that forces one 
almost to a collapse. 

A twelve-ounce tip will prove a fav- 
orite weight for launch trolling. A 
sturdy, well-built reel will be no cause 
for disappointments when rigged up 
with two or three hundred yards of 
trustworthy twenty-one flax tarpon or 
tuna line. Let your “teaser” or lure 
be an Al Wilson tarpon spoon rigged 
with a single 7-0 or 9-0 O’Shaughnessy 
hook. 

And now come the light tackle en- 
thusiasts with their six to nine-ounce 
tips, lines ranging in size from six to 
twelve strands of two-pound test and 
in two to four-hundred-yard lengths. 
We must not overlook the guides and 
their skiffs, for without these latter 
mentioned requisites, the light tackle 
tarpon angler would meet with much 
perplexity. 

The charm in fishing from a yawl or 
skiff is entertaining beyond imagina- 
tion. Your guide having his boat 
fitted with out-board motor, performs 
some admirable and wonderful work, 
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or perchance he prefers the oars, 
thru which means he works the skiff 
into ideal trolling speed for tarpon, 
just with the proper momentum to 
keep your spoon revolving and flashing 
in a most enticing manner. 

Mullet six to ten inches long also 
makes a fine lure for trolling. Just 
pass the barb of hook thru both upper 
and lower lips, and even if dead, the 
mullet being trolled in this man- 
ner, furnishes a most life-like sem- 
blance that rarely fails to entice the 
tarpon into a decision of taking a 
chance. 

When the tarpon strikes, much skill 
must be resorted to in snubbing him, 























THE FISHER'S CALM. 


Just to sit beside the bay 
With the world behind you, 
On a lazy summer day, 
Where no care can find you; 
Fills your inmost soul with rest— 
Blots out past depression, 
Points out paths of peace unguessed, 
But for this digression 
From the noisy ways of life, 
From the rush and rattle— 
From the struggle and the strife 
Of your daily battle. 


Just to hear the water purr 
Soothingly and kindly, 

Rubbing on the sands that stir 
Lovingly and blindiy— 

Makes your heart beat strong and 

slow, 

Gives you poise and power. 

Far away are war and woe 
From this quiet hour. 

Just to watch the sinker gleam 
With the slim line flying— 

Cheers you like a fairy dream, 
Fact and fate defying. 


If you ever lose your hope, 
If your brain is weary, 
If you in the darkness grope, 
If your outlook’s dreary— 
You will find the fisher’s calm 
Better than wild wishing ; 
Nature gives a healing balm, 
Patience goes with fishing. 
On a lazy summer day 
With the world behind you, 
Come and sit beside the bay 


Where no care can find you. 


—BeE Le WILtey Gue. 




















and if successfully performed yard a 
ter yard of line swiftly pays out wi 
reel merrily humming, which caus: 
much uneasiness and anxiety to th 
man behind the rod, until the strain 
is relieved by the skiff’s getting und 
way. 

At this stage of the game the combit 
begins in earnest. Ever present -at- 
tention must be centered upon your 
thumb drag and keen judgment in 
handling your fish must be exercised 
at every turn, or else a furious rush of 
your wily contestant would jeopardize 
the safety of your favorite tip or snap 
your line. In the event of such a dis- 
aster overtaking one, the surrounding 
atmosphere immediately assumes a 
very hazy appearance thru §inter- 
mingled and vehement expletives, wild 
rage and furious brain storms. 

You can never tell just what a tar- 
pon will do next, and’ you can also 
never tell just what you yourself would 
do in case Mr. Tarpon would terminate 
one of his wild rushes and summer- 
saults, by lighting amidship your 
skiff. 

In such an instance advice proves 
futile. I can only suggest my advice 
from such an actual experience that 
overtook me while trolling along the 
jetties at Galveston. The tarpon, at- 
ter his startling, uninvited and unex- 
pected appearance aboard the boat, pro 
ceeded to perform amazing contortions 
and flip-flops that threatened to stave 
in the craft. My decision was impul- 
sive and given momentum from a 
startling slap on the cranium by a vig- 
orous swish of the tarpon’s tail. Over- 
board I plunged, end over appetite into 
forty feet of blue Gulf water. With 
my guide following, I headed for the 
rocks, which I easily made _ without 
further mishap. 

The incident, although disastrous to 
myself, furnished much hilarious com- 
ment among a large audience of mack- 
erel fishermen scattered up and down 
the jetty. My discomfiture was con- 
spicuously noticeable. 

This method of tarpon fishing 
proves highly entertaining and excit- 
ing at many stages of the game. The 
prevailing opinion with members of the 
various tarpon clubs, is that it requires 
more skill and furnishes more enter- 
tainment and sport than other methods 
of battling the silver king. 

If you have never fished for this re- 
markable gamester, you have yet to ex- 
perience many joys of the sport of salt 
water angling. It is safe to say that no 
disappointments will overtake you i1 
case you carry out a decision to make 
an early visit to tarpon waters, and 
pit your angling dexterity against the 
fighting qualities of this great comput 
ant, 

There is a fascination about tarpoa 
fishing that is truly difficult to ¢= 
scribe. 
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As fall draws near, the small, weird 


voice of the wild calls louder and 
louder to the hunter; that voice that 
prings memories of rolling mountains 


covered with balsams, spruces and firs, 
dotted here and there with tiny parks, 
from which the various colored daisies, 
plue gentian, lupine and long serpen- 
tine larkspur, the latter the cattleman’s 
dread, each push up their pretty heads 
for a smile from the sun. Once more 
one longs to follow the crooked game 
trails thru the heavy timber, over 
fallen logs, and at times holding your 
preath as it skirts some narrow ledge 
or meanders up a nearly perpendicular 
cliff—and after a hard day’s pull to sit 
by a cozy camp fire and relate the 
day’s adventures to your friends. 

September, 1917, found us at our 
camp on the head of the Running Cot- 
tonwood, about ten miles from Gro- 
vont Creek, Wyoming. Owing to a 
late spring and a severe winter, I ex- 
pected the hunting to be hard, but had 
come early, thinking it would be more 
pleasant for my wife and sister, who 
had joined me on the trip. 

Up to September &th we had practi- 
cally no luck, and on this day Roy Mc- 
Dougall, my guide from Jackson, and 
I started for Grouse Mountain, some 
eight miles distant. It was a glorious 
day, clear and bright, and our hopes 
pitched high. Every once in a 
while as we mounted some grassy 
ridge, the rugged and mighty Tetons 
would show their granite tops, tower- 
ing as if in majestic sovereignty over 
the country around them. ; 

Noon found us on a high point look- 
ing north toward Grouse Mountain. 
We had skirted the open parks along 
the ridges, but had not seen any game. 
After spending an hour, in which we 
ate our lunch, meanwhile carefully 
scanning the country below with our 
glas-es, we determined to climb up to 
the ‘op of Grouse Mountain. Grouse 
Mou tain and Mount Leidy are general- 


were 


ly t\« favorite haunts of large bulls, 
as ) years before at the latter place 
had .roved to me; so after much sweat- 


ing od hard work on the horses’ part, 
we naged to get up a little over half 
Way on the east side, from which point 


we ould have to foot it. I remarked 
to | as we were struggling and puff- 
ing » the remaining distance to the 
hig’ ledge above, that a man ‘no 
cou climb that mountain was surely 


ent’ -d to a big bull. 

( exertions were forgotten as we 
viev 4 the lovely panorama before us 
fron the top. The mountain, apparent- 
ly, \ 3 sliced off on the north side and 
alm t a gtone’s throw away, tho a 
ind feet down, spread grassy 
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Hunting and Killing a Big Wyoming Bull Elk 

















SUMMIT OF GROUSE MOUNTAIN, ON WHICH THE BIG BULL WAS KILLED. 


parks intersected by tiny streams, sur- 
rounded by dark clumps of green tim- 
ber, occasionally a shade lighter where 
the burnt forest showed itself. It 
seemed almost a shame for one to kill 
the monarch of the deer family in this 
peaceful seclusion of dark and light 
green verdure, 

To the north, Spread Creek wended 
its way toward the Snake, and beyond 
the creek, Mount Leidy, the highest 
peak in the vicinity, showed its bare 
crest. 

After an hour’s survey of the coun- 
try below us without seeing a living 
thing except a dozen ravens circling 


over a bunch of trees, which portended 
the remains of an elk, we moved west- 
ward on the rim for about half a mile. 


The rim in places was not more than 
two feet wide and gave me a 
rather peculiar sensation as I glanced 
hundreds of feet down either side. 
Reaching a point where we could 
look over a new portion of coun- 
try, we again started to careful- 
ly scan our. surroundings. Almost 
a mile to the west, in some dead 
timber slightly below our level, my 
glasses showed me a light brown spot. 
I always experience a slight shock as 
I first sight game, as this brown spot 
proved to be. Looking closer I could 
see five cow elk feeding, but no bulls. 
However, the cows meant a nearer in- 
spection, and off we started along the 
top, the wind luckily being in our fa- 
vor. Approaching the dead timber, we 
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HOW WE CROSSED 


















THE SNAKE RIVER, NEAR JACKSON, 
WASHED OUT. 


AFTER 


THE BRIDGE 


HAD 


exercised the utmost caution, steppin; 
carefully over all dry sticks an 
stones. The hardest work was to kee] 
the latter from rolling down the stee; 
hillsides and making a seemingly end 
less noise. Finally we could see a cow 
thru the trees, and then another, and 
another, but again no bull. One un 
wise move on our part attracted th: 
attention of an old cow, and, with a 
sharp jerk of her head in our direction 
in which the others joined, she started 
to make a minute inspection of us 
Altho we never moved a muscle, she 
was undecided, and, with a sharp bark, 
started down the ridge, followed by 
some twenty-five cows who had been 
lying concealed in the heavy timber, 
and last, but not least, we caught a 
glimpse of a large bull following them. 
They ran down the mountain along the 
ridge for almost half a mile before 
stopping, apparently not frightened 
very much, as they had not winded us. 
We tried hard to make out the bull’s 
head, but without success, and finally, 
against all custom, he made off ahead 
with a few cows, leaving the main 
bunch behind. This was most irritat- 
ing, as we had gotten within 200 
yards of the vanguard and could not 
get nearer on account of being seen, 
and because the wind was in the wrong 
direction to go around them, 

After talking the situation over, we 
decided to slip backward over the 
ridge, going down around and trusting 
to luck that our scent would not carry 
over. This was accomplished only with 
care, as a raised head of a cow in our 
direction meant a statuesque attitude 











MR. EVERETT (TO RIGHT) AND HIS GUIDE, SHOWING ANOTHER VIEW OF HIS ELK HORNS. 














mn our part for an uncomfortable and 
ong time, We encountered some very 
ough country in our detour and a wet- 
ing in a swamp, but after what 
eemed an age, climbed the ridge about 

quarter of a mile below where we 
thought they were. Cautiously tip- 
toeing, we ran right onto a calf, and, 
seeing us, it stopped in startled in- 
quiry. We “froze” right there, and 
luckily for us, as three cows moved 
out from behind some willows, ana, 
seeing the calf looking at something 
with upright ears, also looked in the 
same diréction. Fortune was with us 
again, or rather the wind, as, not be- 
ing able to scent anything and most 
likely thinking their youngster too un- 
educated in the arts of the wild to pay 
any attention to it, they moved on, 
followed by the calf, with high-stepping 
feet and head erect, evidently not sat- 
isfied with its elder’s verdict. 

As this bunch of cows approached a 
slight raise on the ridge, without any 
warning, the other bunch that had gone 
on ahead returned, and not over sev- 
enty yards away I could see the body 
of the bull. Roy, who could see his 
head, told me to shoot, and at the bark 
of the .303 Savage he toppled over. We 
rushed up to within thirty yards of 
him, and, seeing he had a fine, heavy 
head, I grasped and shook Roy’s hand 
in joy. 

The bull was still struggling to get 
up, but Roy, thinking as I did, that his 
back was broken, said not to shoot, 
except at his neck, so that I would not 
spoil any more of the meat. His head 
was turned from me in such a manner 
that I could not do this then, and I 
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waited with raised gun for the oppor- 
tunity when it would come. Mean- 
while, he had been working farther 
away, but I thought nothing of this 
until, in an instant, he seemed to re- 
gain his feet. He was then going di- 
rectly away from me and I fired in 
earnest, breaking him down _ behind. 
The next shot went wild as he was 
entering the heavy timber. Even then, 
I had no doubt but that I would find 
him. We followed the blood trail for 
100 yards and lost it. Coming back to 
another point we followed a cow’s 
tracks for a quarter of a mile before 
finding our mistake. To make things 
worse, it was getting dark and Roy 
further disheart@éned me by saying it 
was a high lung shot and that he might 
go several miles before stopping and 
we would lose him. I felt just sick at 
the thought of such luck, and for the 
next fifteen minutes scrambled over 
logs like a monkey, hunting for the 
blood trail. Roy finally found it, and 
with renewed hope we started down 
the steep hill. I felt sure that he could 
not go far, as we found where he had 
fallen against a low log, leaving a big 
patch of hair, and I was justified in 
this, for, after following the trail down 
the hill for 200 yards, a loud crashing 
below proclaimed our quarry. I could 
not see him at first, but after running 
another 100 yards spied him wobbling 
ahead. Two more shots made him 
waver, but again he lurched forward. 
This was his last move and, approach- 
ing a slight raise, I could discern him 
where he had fallen down on the other 
side and a final shot finished him—a 
fine, heavy-beamed 6-point with a 48- 
inch spread, and the king of that sec- 
tion, as well he might be from his 
large size. The pull back to the horses 
was the hardest work I ever experi- 
enced, partly on account of the cramp 
in my legs—an unusual thing with me 
—but we rode into camp a tired but 
happy pair of hunters at 10:30 that 
night. 

Now, there is one thing that I want 
to mention in regard to the elk. I have 
studied the pros and cons of individ- 
uals, and the state of Wyoming versus 
Government, and the most of the argu- 
ments are foolish. I have been in the 
Hole for many years and all over it, 
and the last three falls, including this 
one, have been spent over an area ex 
tending from Buffalo Creek to the Gro- 
vont, in Wyoming. It was a pitiful 
sight this fall to see where some gal- 
lant old bull had made a heroic effort 
to pull thru a hard winter on the south 
slope of the bare ridges that slope 
towards the Grovont, only to succumb 
at last, and to see carcass after car- 
cass (and I can say with truth, hun- 
dreds of carcasses of cows and calves 
died after leaving the feed grounds) 
lying on this stretch of country be- 
tween the Buffalo and Grovont. 

I knew last October that if a severe 
winter should come up what would hap- 
pen. Why? Because this stretch of 
country is the natural winter feed 
ground of the elk, and it has been de- 
nuded of all feed by the cattle. Last 
fall there was not good horse pasture 
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around Mt. Leidy, and the same condi- 
tion exists this fall. I have been in 
the cattle business for fourteen years, 
and, for the sake of a few cattle in the 








THE MATERNAL INSTINCT 
OF THE SEA OTTER. 


By L. L. Bates. 


That sea otters resemble the human 
family is carried out in the manner 
in which they protect their young 
when in great danger. 

A sea otter pup for the first year 
of its life is as helpless as a baby, 
and the mother otter, when feeding, 
leaves her pup asleep on the water, 
always on its back. Occasionally a 
gooney, a flock of gulls or some 
voracious fish will attack the sleeping 
baby otter while its mother is under 
water after food. When thus attacked, 

















SEA OTTER SKINS FROM 
ALASKA, 


if they should in their fright and 
struggles turn over on their belly, they 
cannot keep their heads above watcr, 
and soon drown. On the return of 
the mother otter, and she finds the 
pup floating on its belly head down, 
she picks it up in her fore paws, 
shakes it, then holds the body close 
to her ear, apparently listening for 
the heart-beats of her litile one, and 
when convinced that it is dead she 
ulters a weird, mournful cry and dis- 
appears, and the little dead otter is 
soon devoured by the ever-ravenous 
gulls and gooneys. Full-grown sea 
otter, when traveling at sea and are 
unmolested, swim on their backs at 
their leisure. When in great danger 
or pursued they will occasionally turn 
on their bellies, but at no other time. 
They can stay under water from ten 
to twenty minutes, and will travel 
from one to two miles before coming 
to the surface of the water. When 
under water they swim close to the 
surface, and when tired can be easily 
traced by the line of air bubbles left 


in their wake. 























Hole, I would not let thousands of elk 
starve to death. 

This is a national issue. The Fores 
Service seems loth to advice upon this 
probably because the supervisor thers 
is an old cattleman of that country and 
has too many friends. But Wyoming 
or the United States Government ha: 
better awaken to this fact and kee; 
stock off this section. The elk hav« 
far more summer range than needed 
but lack the lower range for winter. 

Two years ago the Government had 
one of their men make a report on the 
elk situation in Jackson Hole. This 
man, a personal friend of mine, was 
raised there. He reported that the elk 
should have more winter range and 
that it was important to keep cattle 
off the lower country between the Buf- 
falo and Grovont, insuring more feed 
for the elk during the winter and early 
spring, as it is generally the last of 
May before the snow permits their 
crossing the Buffalo for their summer 
range in the park and on the reserves 

It has also been quoted by the state 
of Wyoming that the country is suffi- 
ciently patrolled. I found three fine 
bulls that had been killed in the vel- 
vet, just the teeth taken. Where are 
the beaver? The remains of old dams 
exist, but no fresh cuttings or houses 
are seen. Can one man, like Mr. See- 
bohm of Kelly, Wyo., who, tho a very 
capable warden, patrol a country eigh- 
ty by one hundred miles? Seventeen 
thousand dollars was taken in on li- 
censes last fall, and of this sum only 
$5,000 was spent on game protection. 
Wake up, Wyoming, or let the United 
States Government handle the proposi- 
tion that you are falling down on, al- 
tho even the latter is sometimes delin- 
quent, the man in charge of the feed 
grounds being sadly in lack of funds 
at times to properly irrigate and tend 
to this property. This year not much 
over five hundreds tons of hay was 
put on the 2,600 acres—not half enough. 
While again, by a small outlay of 
money, a portion of the land can be 
drained that will produce nearly three 
hundred tons more. 


Note.—Mr. Everett’s observations re- 
garding the elk situation in Wyoming 
are those of a sportsman, a Westerner 
and a stockman, They are the most 
scathing pronouncement against the 
laxity of our Government in dealing 
with this question that we have read 
in a long time. And we do not wish 
to entirely exonerate the state of Wyo 
ming from its share of blame, either 
The wild life of this continent was not 
given us to destroy, but should be con 
sidered as a heritage placed in oul 
care for which at some time we mus! 
give an accounting. We should disre 
gard all reports to the effect that Wyo 
ming’s elk are increasing faster than 
consistent with their healthy growth 
Such ridiculous assertions creep into 
print occasionally, Paste this warning 
in your hats, fellow sportsmen—the elk 
of Wyoming are gradually slipping 
away from us, and when they are gone 
they are gone forever, for they are the 
iast big band of this species that is 
left on the globe.—Editor. 
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HE WAS A TOWER OF STRENGTH AS HE GRASPED THE SWEEP WITH HIS 


ON THE WHITE MASS OF FOAM AHEAD. 


POWERFUL HANDS, HIS WONDERFUL 


EYES GLUED 


Thru the Heart of the Bitter Roots 


The instant that the bear’s body 
showed clear above the water I 
touched the trigger and the full metal- 
cased bullet sped on its way. It 
caught the bear in the left flank, 
pussed thru the body, making its ex- 
it behind the right shoulder. The bear 
fell in a heap and began savagely to 
bite at the spot where the bullet struck 
him, Growling and snarling he re- 
gained his feet, and I placed another 
bullet within four inches of where the 
first one hit. He went down again 
and I felt certain that he was down 
for good, for I was shooting from a 
distance of about sixty yards and was 
reasonably sure of the accuracy of my 
aim, 

The current of the river then caught 
the boat and shot us past the spot 
where toe bear had fallen. With a 
few powerful strokes Captain Guleke 
swung the boat to the shore about 
seventy-five yards below where the bear 
went down. 

Imagine my surprise when upon 
looking up the river I saw that the 
bear had again regained his footing 
and that he had plunged into the river 
and was swimming back toward the 
shore from which he came, It was 
very evident that he had not seen us 





Ralph Edmunds 


PART IV 


at all, which proves that a bear has 
very poor eye sight. With two bul- 
lets thru his body he swam as strong- 
ly as ever. 

I knew that steel bullets would pene- 
trate the water, and bracing myself I 
emptied the rifle at him as he swam. 
Reloading, I continued io fire until he 
rolled over on his side and died. 

Guleke pushed the boat into the cur- 
rent and after a chase of half a mile 
we overtook the bear and with Painter 
holding him in tow we made a land- 
ing and dragged our trophy out upon 
the rocks. 

Painter was as delighted as a child, 
for he had wanted to see me kill my 
first bear. He shook my hand, as did 
the other members of our party, for 
upon examination we found that I had 
hit the bear with ten fatal shots, and 
according to our calculations, I had 
fired only ten times. 

I watched Bill remove the bear’s 
hide and found that he was an expert 
skinner. He understands taxidermy 
and any trophy that is handled by him 
will reach your taxidermist in perfect 
condition. 

My first bear proved to be a fully 
developed male, unusually fat and fair- 
ly furred. His skull is now in the 


National Museum at Washington, to- 
gether with the skulls of the other 
bears that I bagged on the trip. I 
have a letter from Dr. Merriam stating 
that the skulls reached him in perfect 
condition, which is a tribute to Bill, for 
I left the care of the trophies entirely 
in his hands. 

The next morning Bill suggested that 
we stop a day and try to locate the big 
brown bear that we had seen the pre- 
vious day. We accordingly hunted the 
hillsides along Anita Creek from early 
morning until sundown without locat- 
ing the bear, but when we were within 
a half mile of camp on our return, we 
heard rocks rolling on the mountain 
above and soon located the big brown 
a mile or so above us. He was trav- 
eling and soon passed over a ridge. 
We made the long climb back up the 
mountain, but the bear traveled too 
fast for us and was nowhere to be 
seen when we reached the spot where 
he disappeared. 

On that day’s hunt there was not an 
interval of fifteen minutes that we did 
not see deer. We drove them up the 
draws in bands. They were unafraid 
and played and fed in plain view of us 
and within easy gun shot. 

It was mating season for the blue 
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TROUT 


FISHING 


grouse and the pheasants. The male 
grouse were in full plumage and they 
seemed very proud of their many- 
colored coats. When we approached 
them they showed their vanity by 
spreading their tail feathers and by 
strutting around like peacocks. It was 
almost out of the question to make 
them fly. We came so close to some 
of them that we could almost touch 
them with our hands, Their drumming 
and hooting filled the air from morn- 
ing until night, and the pheasants 
drummed on both day and night. The 
female grouse crouched behind rocks 
and bushes, seemingly ashamed of 
their brown dresses when compared 
with the brilliant suitings of their con- 
sorts. We saw hundreds of grouse that 
day and to supply the camp with them, 
in season, would in the fall, it seems 
to me, be but the work of a few mo- 
ments each day. 

Thousands of wild birds sang their 


songs of spring. The wild flowers, 
after their long winter sleep, were 
blooming and blushing everywhere. 


Every bush and tree was unfolding its 
leaves to the sunshine. The spring- 
time was being born and it seemed 
sweet to be on the earth that perfect 
sunlit day. 

Thrilled with the prospect of more 
cliffs and towering peaks, more wild 
things and more thundering rapids, I 
again took my place in the boat, mak- 
ing an early start for the run of thirty- 
four miles to the hot springs. By that 
time I had lost all fear of the rapids 
and my nerves tingled in delightful 
anticipation of the joy of shooting thru 
the boiling water. 

Down thru the gorge we drifted over 
the Devil’s Teeth, Little Squaw, Horse 
Creek, Rainy Creek, and scores of 
other rapids. 

Each mile the scenery became wilder 
and grander. The mountain walls rose 


ON 


THE SALMON 

almost sheer from the water’s edge 
thousands of feet up into the sunlit 
sky, where they terminated in jagged 
peaks and lofty pinnacles, 

Thru the Black Cafion we had the 
wildest ride of all. There the volume 
of water had been increased by the 
many tributaries that had joined the 
main river, and yet that tremendous 
flow had to pass thru a narrow gorge 
that was about half the width of the 
usual channel. 

Sometime before we reached the 
Black Cafion we heard the familiar 
roar that told us of heavy water find- 
ing its way thru a channel far too nar- 
row for its passage. Sombre, black 
walls of granite rose almost perpen- 
dicular on both sides, hundreds of feet. 
The water races thru that cafion much 
as water runs thru a flume on a steep 
mountainside, At one time the boat 







shot over a waterfall and made a 
straight drop of over seven feet. We 
raced thru that dimly-lighted, rock- 
walled funnel like mad, for we made 
the five miles of the cafion in about 
twenty-five minutes. In the cafion it 
seemed like an Arctic night, with a 
chill on the air, and it was refreshing 
to shoot out of that tunnel-like pas- 
sageway into the full warmth of the 
lower river where the sunlight fell and 
where the flowers were blooming, and 
where the birds filled the air with their 
songs. 

Early that day I saw a fine gray fox 
not over 100 yards away, but as we 
were in rough water the bullet went 
high and I lost a fine trophy. 

A little farther down we saw a large 
band of wild sheep in their beds with- 
in 100 yards of the boat. They watched 
us aS unconcerned as tho we were a 
flock of ducks, they not even taking 
sufficient alarm to rise to their feet. 
I have seen many hundreds of steep 
but those were the only Canadensis 
sheen that I have ever seen that were 
hot extremely wild. 

Just before we entered the Black 
Cafion I saw several of the beautiful, 
wild, white Rocky Mountain goats. 
Some of them were not over forty 
yards from the water’s edge, yet none 
of them took alarm. I could have 
easily thrown a rock to the nearest one. 

It is needless for me to state that 
we saw many bands of deer that day, 
for we saw them at nearly every turn 
of the rive1, but the day is not done, 
tor I saw many more deer and a num- 
ber of elks and two bears before sun 
set. 

Landing at the Hot Springs, we 
found a good cabin with a grassy mea- 
dow all about. At 4 o’clock p. m. Bill 
and I started out to look for bears. That 
time I carried the Newton loaded with 

















GRASPING THE SWEEP, HE 


CROUCHED LIKE 


TO SPRING 


PREPARING 


A COUGAR 


UPON ITS PREY. 































































TROUT FROM THE SALMON RIVER. 
the 129-grain soft-point bullets. We 
were no sooner out of the camp than 
we saw elk and deer in every direc- 
tion. Close to the Hot Springs is a 
deer lick and a‘dozen deep trails led 
out from it. Deer were feeding in near- 
ly all the open parks and in the wooded 
places we approached to within fifty 
feet of the deer before they took alarm 
and then they ran only a short distance. 
The elk were equally as tame. That 
was my first chance to watch Bill hunt. 
I have hunted with so many guides 
that it affords me a lot of pleasure to 
watch a guide work. I class Captain 
E. W. Funcke as the most expert man 
with a glass of all the guides on this 
continent; as a stalker of game I will 
give the crown to James T. Winn, 
while to the Tahltan Indian, Pete 
Henyu, goes the honor of possessing 
the best pair of eyes of them all, 
But when it comes to an all-round 
hunter of big game, and particularly 
tear, I cast my vote for Wm. F. Myers 
as the peer of them all. His eyes are 
strong and he can use a glass with 
great skill. He knows the habits of 
the wild animals and when he matches 
his genius against the instinct of the 
wild things he is sure to win, for he 
has lived in the hills so many years 
and has studied the conditions there 
with such care that he has an instinct 
equal to the instinct of the wild ani- 
mals, which, combined with his natural 
genius has made him a past-master in 
the hunting game. He possesses a 
tireless energy and has muscles of iron 
to back it up. 
As we hunted along a sidehill that 
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afternoon I watched Bill hunt while he 
kept a close watch for bears. He 
never spoke a word and tiptoed his 
way along as silently as a shadow. A 
fox could not hunt with greater cau- 
tion than did Bill. He made less noise 
wearing heavy leather shoes than I 
did wearing suction sole basket-ball 
shoes. 

At last he stopped still, and calmly 
turning, walked around me telling me 
to go ahead to the place where he had 
turned back and I would see a bear. 
His voice was as free from excitement 
and his mind was as collected as if we 
were seated by the camp fire telling 
of some experience of his life. He 
quietly informed me that the bear was 
feeding and was not aware that we 
were in the country and that I could 
take all the time I desired. That was 
all he said, and he left the rest to me. 
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How different is such behavior from 
the excitement that is shown by some 
guides. I have had many good shots 
spoiled by the guide losing his head 
at the sight of game. Such guides us- 
ually alarm the game and the hunter 
is disturbed, for excitement is con- 
tageous. <A hurried shot follows and 
the trophy is gone. 

We were in scattered pines, which 
gave us good cover and enabled me to 
easily stalk the bear. I picked out a 
fallen tree as the proper place from 
which to do the shooting. I reached 
the desired location without being ob- 
served by the bear. The bear was on 
the hillside above me at a distance of 
about 125 yards. He feeding, 
turning first one way and then another, 
as is peculiar to that animal. The 
quickness of his movements surprised 
me, 
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I carefully examined the peep-sight 
on the Newton, for it was my first shot 
at game with a Newton, and also the 
first shot that had ever been fired 
from that particular rifle at big game, 
and I wanted to kill the bear with the 
first shot if possible. I took a rest 
across the uprooted tree and as the 
bear was feeding away from me I 
touched the trigger and the terrific 
little 129-grain bullet sped on its mis- 
sion of death. The second the bullet 
struck the bear collapsed as if hit by 
lightning. He never took a step, but 
went down in a heap, rolled down the 
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hill about 100 feet, where he lodged 
against a log. 

Upon examination we found that the 
bullet. entered about four inches below 
the base of the tail, ranged up to the 
region of the small of the back where 
it went to pieces, grinding eighteen 
inches of the spinal column to powder. 

As Bill was rolling up the pelt of my 
second bear, preparing to go to camp, 
another large black bear walked to 
within 100 yards of us, but we did not 
see him until he was about to walk in- 
to the thick timber, where he was soon 
lost to view. 


It was not much over a quarter of a 
mile back to camp and on the way 
back we saw at least twenty-five deer. 

That evening I sat on the ‘grassy 
bank of the river and watched the sun 
as it sank to sleep behind the towering 
peaks of the Bitter Roots. The birds 
were singing their evening songs in the 
wildwood. The lillies nodded their last 
good-night to me. And as the curtain 
of night fell to the earth a mingled 
feeling of joy and peace and content- 
ment stole in upon my soul. 

(To be Concluded.) 
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The sportsman who escapes a bad 
spell of Nimrod’s ague misses the thrill 
of his life, for while it lasts it certainly 
vibrates every nerve in his body more 
profoundly than any other affection. 
Nimrod’s ague is a compound of desire, 
expectancy, hope and fear, all running 
riot in your being at one and the same 
time, and when the nerves that govern 
these varied emotions go on the ram- 
page their owner is a palsied imbecile 
for the time being. Happily the mal- 
ady is not contagious, and it is very 
rarely fatal. Recovery is spontaneous 
and speedy as a rule, but it always 
leaves an indelible impression of the 
event upon the mind. Such an event 
I will relate to you. 

By way of preface, however, let me 
say that the ardent sportsman who has 
never hunted the wild turkey in his na- 
tive habitat has missed the most thrill- 
ing sport of all. The gobbler with a 
sheen of irridescent copper and a beard 
fifteen or more inches in length in his 
native wilds is a prize that few modern 
sportsmen have captured. That the 
bald eagle should have been chosen as 
our national emblem instead of this 
magnificently beautiful bird is a calam- 
ity, I contend. 

For some weeks we had been slowly 
wending our way down the Bavispe 
River in the Sierra Madre Mountains 
of Mexico. We were in unexplored 
country, where the ancient cliff dwell- 
ers had held sway in days gone by, for 
we frequently came upon their ruined 
dams and ditches and terraced farms, 
and a gocdly number of well-preserved 
dwellings with pottery, and granary 
ollas, some six feet or more in height, 
with corn and beans still in the debris 
that had accumulated in the ages since 
their owners had disappeared, for they 
were so constructed that rats, mice nor 
squirrels could get into them to eat the 
contents. 

When we struck the region of the 
pines we began to see turkey signs. 
Neither of us had ever seen a wild tur- 
key, and, as it was getting nigh the 
annual Christmas festival, we longed 
to get amongst them before that time 
so that we could have a gobbler for 
Christmas. 'The has-been turkey sign 
became more and more plentiful, until, 
the second day before Christmas, we 
ran into sign so plentiful and fresh that 
we decided to camp at once and pre- 
pare for the event. 

Camp was pitched under a mighty 
oak in a beautiful spot by a streamlet 
that tumbled noisily into the Bavispe 
hard by. The animals were turned out 
to feed in grass that reached to their 
sides, and as soon as the meal was 
over we began cleaning and overhaul- 
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ing our arms and ammunition prepara- 
tory to the raid on the wild turkeys on 
the morrow. Shells were reloaded for 
both rifle and shotgun, the latter with 
heavy sho’. that would bring down a 
gobbler, and to my rifle I added a Ly- 
man rear sight that I had brought with 
me but had never used so far. 

The morrow’s morning star found us 
astir, and we were booted, belted and 
breakfasted bezore it was light enough 
to travel. With the first red streak of 
dawn the animals were brought in and 
saddled, then we were on our way for 
the Christmas turkey. 

Henry and I went north from camp 
about half a mile, then turned west and 
followed up a wide sandy wash with a 
small thread of water in it, meandering 
its way toward the Bavispe. Oak, al- 
der, cottonwood and sycamore grew 
scattered along the banks of the wash, 
and its sandy bed made a good smooth 
road for our mules. In the near per- 
spective the hills seemed to swallow 
up the wash at one gulp. 

The bracing morning air enlivened 
our sensibilities, and as we noted the 
numerous sign of had-been turkeys all 
about us it made our trigger fingers 
itch dreadfully. Very soon, it seemed 
to us, we came to the gorge thru which 
the wash made its exit from the moun- 
tains. This was so narrow that we had 
to go single file, but after following it 
for a few hundred yards it opened out 
into a beautiful valley lying in a sort 
of elbow to the north and west of us. 
Immense oaks dotted it like the col- 
umns of a cathedral and turkey signs 
were everywhere. 

“Ha! Now we'll 
said Henry. 

We rode thru the valley, noting the 
different game tracks and on the alert 
constantly for the turkeys which we 
felt must be somewhere about that 
neck of the woods. But with all our 
zeal we could see no turkeys. 

From this valley we entered another 
gorge, which, in turn, gave place to 
another smaller valley that also proved 
barren of birds, and from this we 
passed into a cafion that soon led us 
to the forks of the wash, where we 
stopped, undecided which fork to go 
up. 

As near as we could make out from 
the country in sight, the hills to our 
left were lower and more easily trav- 
ersed with the mules than the ones to 
the right, so up the left branch we 
went. 

Within a quarter of a mile the creek 
banks became so high that we could 
not see over them, so we decided to 
take up one of the long open ridges 
that lay not far ahead of us, hoping 


find them soon,” 


that on the higher ground we would 
find the birds feeding at this time of 
the day. 

We were looking for a place to get 
up out ‘of the creek bed when we came 
to a well-beaten game trail crossing 
the wash, and without a inoment’s de- 
lay up we went, and came into the 
prettiest little glade at the foot of the 
ridge fronting us that I had almost ever 
seen. In front of us as we came up 
the bank were a couple of large oaks 
that shut off our view of the surround- 
ings straight ahead. We remarked 
what a beautiful spot it was and won- 
dered why a bunch of turkeys was not 
there scratching or dusting. We roae 
abreast until we came to the trees in 
front of us, then I went to the left of 
them and Henry to the right. As | 
came around the tree, there, not twelve 
rods away, by the side of the biggest 
oak that I ever saw was the biggest 
gobbler in Old Mexico, standing as 
straight and still as an Indian chief. 

I slid off my mule, drawing my rifle 
from the scabbard as I slid, pumped a 
cartridge into the chamber as it came 
up to my shoulder, took a careful bead 
on that old fellow’s wing butts, not 
reckoning on the new sight that I had 
just put on, and pulied the trigger. 1 
must have overshot him a good four 
inches, He never batted an eye nor 
moved a feather or a muscle, but stood 
as quietly and majestically serene as a 
veteran under fire, so I gave him an- 
other one in exactly the same place, 
with exactly the same result, to the 
turkey, but an awful attack of the tur- 
key trembles to myself. 

When Henry spied the gobbler I was 
on the ground with my rifle at shoul- 
der, and, knowing that I was a sure 
shot ordinarily, he felt that the turkey 
was safely mine at that range, so he 
sat quietly on his mule with his mouth 


actually watering over that gobbler 
roasted on the morrow. 
But when I missed him Henry 


dropped from his mule and took a hand 
instanter. 

I was afraid now that Henry would 
kil] that gobbler before I could, and 
now that he had taken a hand he was 
afraid that I, being such a fine shot, 
vould kiil him before he could, and the 
way that we slung lead at that old gob- 
bler was lively, let me tell you. But 
he stood thru it all without moving an 
eyelash, the sheen of his beautiful 
plumage showing the peacock copper 
glint in the sunlight, while his beard 
dangled like a gem-bedecked pendant 
at his breast. 

When the fusillade stopped he lowered 
his head and started walking leisurely 
away. I had had the trembles before, 
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but the sight of that gobbler deliber- 
ately walking out of harm’s way, as it 
were, gave me the double-quick turkey 
I couldn’t get a cartridge out of 
my belt to save my life. I finally did 
manage to unbuckle my belt, and, 
throwing it on the ground, I got down 
on it with both hands and finally wrest- 
ed a single cartridge from it, and, lay- 
ing my rifle down flat also, I tried to 
shove the shell into the magazine, it 
never once occurring to me that I could 
drop it into the barrel by dropping the 
lever, but to save my life I couldn’t do 
it. My fingers doubled up as power- 
less as a. piece of soft rubber, and all 
this time I was expecting to hear Hen- 
ry’s rifle crack and see that turk fall 
coveted prize after all the 
that I had had at him anda 
Imagine the grief of such a 


ague, 


over, his 
chances 
missed. 
situation! 

The gobbler was now nearly to the 
creek bank, and, nerving myself to a 
desperate pitch, I jammed one thumb 
against the spring that opened into tne 
magazine, forced it down just a little, 
and managed to start the cartridge into 
it: then, with the heel of my hand, 
shoved it in as far as I could and 
thumbed it in the rest of the way, 
worked the lever and was ready. I rose 
to my feet in haste, the most anxious 
second in all my life, and bang! went 
Henry’s rifle, and the old gobbler went 
with it. He opened up his great wings 
and sailed majestically across the creek 
and up the ridge for nearly a quarter 
of a mile. 

My heart went down into my boots 
and I stood there shaking like a thresh- 
ing machine vibrator. I had to keep 
my mouth tight closed to keep my jaws 
from knocking together and breaking 
all my teeth out. When he lit he start- 
ed walking up the ridge just as uncon- 
as tho he were going for a 
In my frenzy 


cernedly 
drink or a grasshopper. 
I swung my gun around in his direc- 
tion, elevated the wobbling muzzle way 
up in the air and yanked the trigger. 
Then I had the surprise of my life, for 
in about two minutes, it seemed to me, 
the old fellow tumbled over, and got up 
and tumbled over three or four times, 
then wing and flew from 
he was across to another ridge 


and took 
where 
a good half mile away. 

“That’s kismet for you,” said Henry, 
“to escape a couple dozen bullets from 
two hunters and then get bit with a 
snake.” 


“Snake bit nothing,” said I. “He was 


hit with that stray bullet of mine” 
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“Oh, go off,’ said Henry; “you could- 
n’t hit a flock of barns at that dis- 
tance.” 

As good luck would have it, he had 
gone in plain sight all the way and 
alighted in a conspicuous bunch of oaks 
so that we had him marked down ac- 
curately. 

“Talk about buck ague,” said Henry 
as he came over to where I stood, with 
his teeth chattering and every muscle 
in his body jerking and trembling fully 
as badly as mine, “it ain’t a compari- 
son to the turkey trembles. I’ve heard 
of the jim-jams, hysterics and nervous 
fits, but these turkey trembles have got 
‘em all skinned.” 

“Yes, and then some,” said I, “but if 
I hadn’t had them worse than anybody 
living I never could have hit that zgob- 
bler so dern far off. It’s an ill wind 
that doesn’t blow somebody good.” 

By this time I was getting my nerve 
so that I could buckle my belt on again, 
and, taking my field glass off the sad- 
dle, I surveyed the hillside where the 
old gobbler had alighted. 

I scon spotted him sitting down un- 
der one of the oaks, and then we heid 
a council of war. From his position 
and the lay of the country it was plain 
that there was but one way to get up 
within range of him, and that was by 
making a detour and coming over the 
top of the ridge down upon him, and, 
being my cripple as I contended, it 
was up to me to do the stalking. 

We always carried the shotgun with 
us tied on behind the saddle for any 
emergency that might arise, so I un- 
limbered it and, taking a half dozen 
shells with turkey shot in them, I set 
off to make the detour and bag that 
snake-bit turkey. Henry had elected 
to keep watch of him while I was mak- 
ing the sneak, which he did from a flat 
rock that stood on the point of the 
ridge fronting us, and from where he 
could see him plainly with the glass if 
he made a move. 

It took me some time to make the de- 
tour. I had topped the ridge and was 
picking my way carefully down the de- 
clivity when off to my left there was 
a great flapping of wings and the old 
gobbler went sailing off down the ridge 
and straight to the glade that he had 
left just a short time before. He passed 
the animals and alighted at the ex- 
treme upper edge of the glade near the 
creek, 

I spotted the-place carefully and ran 
down the ridge as fast as I could go 
for the creek, and, once under the cov- 
er of its banks, I ran rapidly along un- 




















til I was quite sure that I was nearly, 
if not quite, opposite the turkey; then 
I looked for a place to get up so that 
I could take a look around and, if possi- 
ble, locate his whereabouts. 

This opportunity soon presented it- 
self, so I cautiously worked my way 
up and took a survey of everything in 
sight, but nary a turkey could I see, 
dead or alive. 

This end of the glade was as open 
as a plowed field, with no underbrush 
to obstruct the view, and certainly noth- 
ing that would hide so large a bird as 
a turkey. I stood up erect and looked 
about me carefully, but not a sign of 
any gobbler was there to be seen. 

After a careful survey I decided to 
keep to the creek until I had got to 
the very upper edge of the glade and 
then take the bank and come slowly 
down toward the animals, so that if he 
were hiding any place near my line of 
inspection I would find him. It looked 
as tho he had given me the slip, so I 
turned around toward Henry, and he 
signalled to the very spot where I was 
standing, but blessed if I could see him, 
so I dropped back into the creek and 
went to the very edge of the glade and 
then came slowly down along the bank 
as I had planned. 

Slowly and cautiously I made my 
way, but no turkey was to be seen. I 
moved on down the creek bank until I 
came to the spot that Henry had sig- 
nalled to, and there I stopped to look 
about more carefully, when from some- 
where behind me that old gobbler got 
up from out of the ground that I had 
just walked over and started for the 
tall timber. When I faced about he 
was good fifty yards away, but I man- 
aged to drop him with the first barrel 
Then you should have heard us yell. 
Henry came down on the jump. Here 
was Christmas sure enough, for he was 
a noble specimen, I have never seen 
a bigger one. 

After congratulations Henry asked 
me if “I knew what had scared him 
up from his resting place on the ridge?” 
I replied that “it was I, I suppose. I 
should have been more careful.” 

“No, it was not you at all,” said Hen- 
ry; “it was a dod-gasted old bobcat. 
I had my glass on the turkey when I 
saw the cat come sneaking down thru 
the oaks, and I thought sure that he 
was going to get the turkey before you 
could get there, but just as he was on 
the point of springing the old gobbler 
got up and sailed down to the glade, 
and the next thing that I saw was you 
chasing down the ridge after him.” 
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THE GIANT BLACK FOREST-HOG. 


While the aard vark is styled the 
vround-pig, he has but little, as I have 
said, of the characteristics of the swine 
family. But the species I am about to 
describe is a true swine, and the one 
that, for size, heads the list of the 
present-day varieties, barring some of 
the freak specimens reared under the 
care of man. 

The black forest-hog was unknown 
to science ten years ago. The first 
specimens were killed by a Mr. Thomp- 
son in the forest about the source of 
the Theika river in East Africa. And 
at the present time they are only 
known to exist in the Kenia forest and 
along the escarpment running down 
from Kinnonkop to the Uganda rail- 
Way, a distance of fifty miles, by ten 
miles in width. Whether the species 


once extended over a wider area and 
has since been exterminated, or wheth- 
er they originated in this immediate 
vicinity and never migrated, is only 
conjecture, 


but the latter seems the 


PART II. 


more feasible, for here in the days be- 
fore the government exercised over the 
natives an influence for the protection 
of game hundreds of these huge pigs 
became victims of the deadly pits of 
the native renegades who dwelt in the 
fastness of the almost impenetratable 
jungles growing on the mountain slopes. 

As is the case with the aard vark, 
even fewer persons have ever seen a 
specimen of the forest-hog. Since the 
first specimens—two, I think—were 
killed by Mr. Thompson ten years ago, 
less than a dozen have been since 
killed by white hunters, There are two 
reasons for these conditions: First, but 
few hunters ever enter the fastness of 
the ever-wet and tangled darkness of 
the bamboo forest; second, the animal 
spends his entire time beneath the tan- 
gle of bamboo reeds and vines that 
grow beneath their intense _ shade, 
where, to follow one for a mile, is a 
hard day’s work, and at no time during 
such a day’s stalking is one able to see 
ten yards in any direction. And the 





slightest sound sends the quarry div- 
ing headlong thru the tangled under- 
growth, his huge body and ample 
strength sending bamboo stalks and 
broken vines aside as if they were as 
much chaff, 

I have hunted them but once—for a 
short half-day. I will describe it as 
the hardest day of stalking I have ever 
done, 

Dozens of times while hunting ele- 
phant I had heard the big pigs tear 
away, making as much noice as a bull 
moose in a poplar burn, but I had never 
taken the time or pains to try for a 
specimen. 

With a couple of Wanderobo guides 
I had gone out into the bamboo after 
bongo. But a lucky day’s hunt got the 
two specimens—the number allowed on 


a yearly license—so I went after a 
giant hog. 
While after the bucks we had no- 


ticed a small wallow in a patch of wil- 
low where the big pigs seemed to come 
nightly for a wallow, and, perhaps, to 
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lick the salty banks. Here we went in 
the early morning, and, as we expected, 
a drove of some eight or ten hogs of 
different sizes had visited the 
and departed along the same trail lead- 
ing into the darkness of the jungle. 

The first hundred yards along the 
game trail the going was easy enough. 
Then the bamboo became more dense 
and the trail less used. But the pigs 
went on, seemingly bent on some par- 
ticular destination—the natives said, 
the feed ground. 

On and on we went, the guides ever 
in the lead like a pair of big monks, 
wriggling and twisting about among 
the dead and rotting bamboo as noise- 
lessly as a shadow, evading a dead bam- 
boo here, ducking beneath a mass of 
tangled vines there, while I labored 
and exerted every nerve and muscle, 
yet made as much noise as a steer in 
a dry stalk field. And the reproachtul 
glances of the guides added to my mis- 
ery and fatigue, for I was doing my 
best, and I class myself some stalker. 

But those Wanderobo! Without the 
slightest sound and with extreme 
speed, conditions considered, they glid- 
ed along the trail of the pigs, stopping 
occasionally to blow the smoke from a 
smoldering torch they each carried to 
determine the course of the wind lest 
the trail might have varied in its wind- 
ing among the thick bamboo and the 
quarry get a sniff of our scent. 

Time and again I halted and sig- 
nalled my inability to proceed without 
resting, for the altitude was around 
9,000 feet, and the pigs were headed 
up a steep incline, the natives still de- 
clared, to feeding places on the top of 
the ridge, where the growth of vines 
and young bamboo on which they fed 
grew more profuse and tender. 

Then rain came, It rains most every 
day in the hog country. And the cold 
rain made it the more disagreeable and 
the thickness of the jungle made faster 
walking impossible. To proceed with 
the necessary caution required the siow- 
est gait, for the guides said we were 
within a few yards of the hogs. 

All traces of a path had long van- 
ished and the trail led beneath tangles 
of vines not two feet above the wet, 
slushy debris beneath the growing veg- 
etation. 

Then the twing of a breaking vine, 
seemingly not a rod away, brought us 
all to a halt, but the continuous moan- 
ing of the bamboo drowned all move- 
ments that might have followed. Then 
for another hour we twisted and turned 
about, crossing our trail several times, 
but not a sound or the glimpse of a preg. 
Finally they split up, going in several 
directions, crossing and recrossing the 
routes of others, yet we stuck to the 
spoor of the largest individual—tracks 
as big as a moose and which sunk into 
the wet mould to the depth of a foot. 


place 
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The sun had peeped thru the clouds. 
It was near noon when our big pig had 
come upon a rival of his own species, 
and, less than a hundred yards off, be- 
gan to settle some grievance of per- 
haps long standing, undoubtedly anent 
the leadership of the drove. Bamboo 
broke and cracked, but not another 
sound. There was no evidence of the 
grunting and squealing of the domes- 
tic or other wild varieties of the spe- 
cies—just the terrible smashing of bam- 
boo. 

One of the guides seized my arm, 
pointed in the direction of the break- 
ing bushes, and we darted away at top 
speed, for we seemed to understand 
that what little noise we made in hur- 
rying along would not be noticed above 
the din of the rowing rivals, But we 
were mistaken. Before we saw a sign 
of the pigs the trouble had ended, and 
all was as still as death, save the 
moaning of the tall bamboo, We 
stopped to listen. Not a sound of a 
living thing.. But the trail of a pig 
was before us and we moved along for 
a rod as silent as cats approaching 
prey. 

I had kept in mind the location of 
the breaking bamboo and naturally my 
eyes were turned in that direction as 
we stopped. A second we gazed, and 
again the native seized my arm, and, 
following his glance, I saw my first 
giant hog. He was standing broadside 
ten yards away, gazing after his retir- 
ing antagonist. 

The flickering of the sun as it shot 
an occasional ray down thru the tan- 
gle made it almost impossible to see 
the sights on the rifle, but I located a 
narrow opening that extended to the 
animal, lined the sights with a coarse 
bead and when a streak of sunlight 
shot thru the tall reeds, let drive at 
the huge shoulder and he went down— 
a giant of his species. He was 8 feet 
2 inches over all, including an 11-inch 
tail, and stood 3 feet 4 inches at the 
shoulder, while in girth at the middle 
of the body he was 8 feet 4 inches. 

Besides his remarkable size, the 
giant pig is strikingly noteworthy in 
point of color; also for his inability or 
indisposition to utter a sound, as well 
as for his extremely wide and large 
mouth and the fender-like growths of 
bone and hard skin beneath the eyes, 
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which protects these organs in his wild 
headlong dashes thru the dark jungle. 

Natives who have lived their lives 
in close proximity to this peculiar spe- 
cies declare that they never utter the 
slightest sound. Their long, glossy coat 
of black contains not a hair of a dif- 
ferent hue, and the deep black extends 
over all the mucous membranes; the 
teeth are black and the eyes as glossy 
black as a pair of beads of glass. But 
the extremely large mouth almost robs 


‘them of the appearance of the swine. 


Instead of the long, tapering muzzle, 
the mouth is almost as broad as the 
head at the eyes, and the lips taper 
down to a thin, sharp edge, capable of 
cutting the tender vines and young 
bamboo on which the animal feeds ex- 
clusively, He never roots, as does all 
the other members of the swine fam- 
ily. The teeth are of the swine type, 
the tusks short and stout. 

The puzzling question about this pe- 
culiar species is, “Why are they so 
few in number, with no enemies but 
an occasional native and a less occa- 
sional leopard?’ And I doubt very 
much whether “spots” could create an 
impression on one of these mature 
beasts. I am quite certain of the con- 
sequences should the unfortunate cat, 
thru some miscalculation, fall into the 
powerful jaws of the giant hog. 

And again, why is his range so lim- 
ited? Perhaps it is not. They might 
be found in the forests of Kilema- 
Njaro, Mount Elgon or Ruenzora, In 
all these places the conditions are fa- 
vorable, but no one has spent the time 
to investigate. But Should they be 
found in all these places the area to 
which they would be confined would 
be remarkably small for so prominent- 
ly interesting a species. As has been 
the case with the okapi and the bongo, 
each species of which were discovered 
about the same time as the giant pig, 
time may find them scattered over a 
much wider range than that in which 
they are found at present. And the 
discovery of three of these large va- 
rieties of African animals in the recent 
past is almost inducement for one to 
seek for still others. But the ground 
has pretty well all been gone over, and 
most likely nothing of interest is now 
left unrecorded. 

(To be concluded in next issue.) 


a 


Sagebrush Land 


O, they sing their songs of the Spanish main, and the waves of the southern sea, 
But the distance blue of the boundless plain, and the land of the sage for me; 

Where the silence reigns like a king supreme, in the depths of*his purple throne, 
And the spaces melt to a vagrant dream, where the winds of the prairies moan. 


It’s the sylvan land of the nomad verse, where the souls of the gypsies roam, 
It’s the only place in the universe that’s a million of miles from home. 
For I know the bliss of the roving band, and it holds forever in bond, 
’Tis the greens and grays of the pasture land for the dreams of the vagabond. 


CHAS. WALLACE GIPSON.. 
























OPENING DAY. “ 








. IAM VERY GLAD, INDEED, THAT I POSSESS THOSE PICTURES 


OF STARK ALDERS O’ER-LEANING THE BROWN WATER.” 


The Lure of the Kodak Album 











In which the angling editor yarns of several trips 
as he turns the pages of his 1917 photo collection 

















‘‘Outdoors’’ W. Smith 


All photographs taken by the author to substantiate his tale 


It was holiday time. Christmas, with 
ts unique jeys and gladsome frolics 
ay behind, while just around the cor- 
er New Year’s awaited our on-march- 
ng feet. The good year 1917, with its 
uccesses and failures, joys and sor- 
)WS, Was all but sped. There is some- 
ling about the season to invite intro- 
pection and retrospection, hence this 
yarn.” 

I sat alone in my pleasant study, 
lone in the house so far as wakeful 
enizens were concerned, for other 
1embers of the family had long since 
etired, over-wearied, to their beds. 
Vithin the walls all was preternatur- 
lly quiet, but without the first real 
lizzard of the year raged and roared 
s tho angered because it could not 
each the slumbering ones, waking the 
hosts of long-departed Sioux and Chip- 
wa braves to do battle in the air 
bove the ground where once they con- 
ended for mastery. The house shook 
nd trembled before the blast, while 





the flames in the grate leaped up tne 
wide chimney in a vain effort to join 
the wild spirits abroad in the night. 
The flame flashed up brightly, dis- 
closing my photograph album almost 
at my elbow, for I had just finished 
pasting in the last of the season’s pic- 
tures. (It is my custom to fill a book 
each year with pictures taken during 
the twelvemonth; thus I have a pic- 
torial record of my ichthyic doings, 
growing ever more precious with the 
passing years. To say that I value 
those humble volumes highly is put- 
ting the matter mildly, indeed.) Reach- 
ing out, I took the fat volume in my 
hand and let it fall open at random, 
curious to see what incident, pleasure- 
able or otherwise, would be brought to 
mind by the picture. I grinned appre- 
ciatively as I bent low over the flames 
the better to see. It was a picture 
taken on “opening day,’ that day 
towards which every trout angler looks 
with eagerness when the days begin 


to lengthen and the chickadees to call 
stridently, “Phoebe, Phoebe-e-e!” 

The first day of May—“May Day’— 
is “opening day” in Wisconsin, but in 
1917 no one hung a “May basket” and 
few anglers, in the Northern half of 
the state at least, secured anything 
like a mess of trout. I didn’t. Oh, I 
secured enough to odorize a fry-pan, 
for I am seldom absolutely beaten when 
it comes to trout fishing. .The night 
before the season opened, in company 
with a certain gentleman of the cloth, 
I went out to my cottage, not so much 
because I hoped to catch fish (the 
weather was too unpropitious for that), 
but simply to observe the great occa- 
sion. Night shut in early, cold and 
dreary. After a hearty supper of bacon 
and eggs, we drew our chairs close up 
to the glowing stove to talk things 
over. Below us old Lake Superior 
boomed and roared, gnawing at tne 
cliffs with an appetite unsatisfied by 
the passing of the centuries. It was 
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A PERFECT DAY. 


It was one of 


good to talk, but it was better just to 
sit and listen to the warring of the 
elements. Sometime in the night the 
rain began to fall, beating upon the 
roof with high staccato notes. The 
preacher worshiped at the shrine of 
Morpheus audibly. Then a porcupine 
crawled under the floor and began 
gnawing busily. The preacher awak- 
ened to ask what that “awful” noise 
was. I informed him that I considered 
the gnawing of “porky” a sweet sound 
im comparison to that to which I had 
been compelled to listen, and dodged 
quickly in order to avoid the viciously 
flung boot. All in all, it was a wild 
night, and sleep did not visit my eyes, 
but who would wish to sleep under 
such circumstance? Not the writer. 

We were astir betimes the next morn- 
ing; in fact, were on the stream just 
as soon as there was a hint of light. 
I must confess that IJ, for one, felt like 
a fool when daylight arrived in earn- 
est, for it was snowing and raining to 
beat the cars. However, we were not 
the only unwise virgins abroad. With 
the passing of time, more and more 
fishermen arrived, tho the truth to con- 
fess, their stay was brief. The preach- 
er and I alone stuck. At 10 o’clock 
we had something like a dozen fish 
which would pass muster if measured 
with a sufficiently elastic tape, and we 
made our way back to the warm cot- 
tage. A second breakfast disposed of, 
we tilted back our chairs and talked 
of other days and of days to be. Ver- 
ily, of the three, anticipation, partici- 
pation, retrospection, it behooves not 
the writer to hazard which is the most 
enjoyable. And yet, looking back from 
the vantage ground of the present, that 
unsatisfactory expedition was one of 
the most satisfactory of the year. I 
am very glad, indeed, that I possess 
those pictures of stark alders  o’er- 
leaning the brown water. 


those rare days in June, 


‘when, if ever,’ says the poet, ‘come perfect 


A fresh blast without fairly shakes 
the house, flinging the dry snow against 
the pane with an audible “swish-h-h!” 
A loose shingle or board somewhere 
rattles like an articulated skeleton. I 
seem located in an oasis of quiet, sur- 
rounded by a maelstrom of sound. For 
a-time I sit listening to the storm, 
thumbing the pictured pages unregard- 
fully, but suddenly a double page of 
small views attracts and holds my at- 


tention, They are not very artistic as 
pictures go, but the story they bring 
to mind is very satisfactory. Instant 
ly the riot of sound sinks into abey- 
ance, becomes a harmonious accompan 
iment for thought. I live in the pic 
ture. 

It was one of those rare days in 
June, “when, if ever,’ says the poet 
“comes perfect days,” just previous tc 
the downrush of midsummer heat, 
when Nature is at her best. Flowers 
birds and luxuriant vegetation. A ple 
thora of life. The soft, lambent air 
caressed my cheek with a fairy touch. 
Just to be alive in the live, throbbing 
world was good. The trout, great lus- 
ty, speckled giants, fresh-run from the 
lake, and little creek-bred-and-born 
eight-inchers that had never adven- 
tured the big water were “taking” 
greedily. Probably the season’s first 
free rise of insects was taking place, 
and the fish crazed with desire. Erst- 
while fishless pools, pools that ordi- 
narily I would pass without wetting a 
fly, presented me with three and four 
real beauties. Consequentially I be- 
came particular, accepting only fish 
that run over ten inches, returning a 
number of even ten-inchers when they 
were unhurt. By 10 o’clock 1 had all 
that I could take and look myself in 
the face without blushing. “Did I re- 
turn home?” Not on your life. Care- 
fully dressing and packing my catch 











THE SPORT OF COOKING. 


And carefully fried them, paying the same attention to the task that I would 
writing an article for Outdoor Life.” 
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in “cowslip” leaves, so arranging them 
that no two fish touched, I proceeded 
to enjoy the remainder of the day “just 
mooning.” 

Now, I hold that “mooning” is as 
component a part of angling as is the 
actual catching of fish. I never could 
enjoy fishing with the man who will 
not take time to enjoy the excursion, 
but needs must rush from pool to pool 
as tho catching fish were all there is 
to a day a-stream. Better far fish with 
a sentimental schoolgirl and exclaim 
rapturously over every posy. So, on 
the day in question, I selected an even 
ialf dozen of the very smallest trout— 
hey are the easiest cooked and the 
ost toothsome when cooked—and 
irefully fried them, paying the same 
iinute attention to the task that 1 
ould to writing an article for Outdoor 
fe. I assure the reader that proper 
ying of trout is no light matter. Din- 
r eaten, I sat by my little fire, its 
juant breath almost as grateful to 
y nostrils as the odor of green grow- 
g things. There were birds to watch, 
iny birds; warblers galore, as well 

such old-time friends as chewinks, 
sadow larks and bluebirds. And the 
ywers—but no, I will not attempt the 
ipossible, So I idled the day away, 
mtent to let the time pass unregard- 
lly by, the evening train finding me 
tisfied and content with my “perfect 
ty.” 

A stick, burned in two, falls with a 
ll, smothered crash, and I all but 
mp from my chair—jump from the 
liet past into the noisy present. With- 
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out the storm is raging more terrific- 
ally, if such a thing can be possible. 
The house fairly sways with the vio 
lence of the wind. Good is the com- 
fortable study, with its four walls 
stacked ceiling-high with books, each 
a loving companion and_ steadfast 
friend. Over yonder is my file of Out- 
door Life with its abundance of enter- 
tainment and information, Good is the 
open fire with its leaping flames and 
glowing coals. The tumult without 
only serves to accentuate the peace 
and comfort within. “God pity the 
houseless tonight,’ I murmur. But the 
page turns unbidden as tho thumbed 
by invisible hands and a group of pic- 














BECAUSE IT IS A BEAUTI- 


RIB.” 





tures taken on last season’s canoe trip 
are revealed. The one of the camp 
holds my attention, not because it is 
a beautifu: picture simply, but because 
it is where I nursed a broken rib. 
Where I broke the rib 
rower “squeak” than either “George” 
or I realized at the time. We 
running a rapid wilderness river, pros- 
pecting for fish and adventure, and se 
curing an abundance of both. Where 
the river was wildest, roughest and 
swiftest—flowing “like a mill-tail of de- 
struction’’- swept around a sharp 
bend to discover a low-hanging log just 
above the up-dancing waves. 
“Can we win under?” shouted George. 


Was a Nar- 


were 


we 
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Not until my reel hand has forgot 


its cunning.”’ 
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“IT guess so,” I replied, crawling out 
upon the bow to press the high end 
down. 

When we neared the log I discovered 
a wire fence not ten feet below—a barb 
wire fence with strands sweeping the 
water; of all dangers menacing a Ca- 
noeist, the most dangerous, 

“Back water for your life, George!” 
I shouted. 

But it was too late. I was flung 
against the log as tho shot from a cat- 
apult, and the way I hugged that mossy 
elm indicated the great affection I had 
for something solid and tangible. Tho 
dragged half out of the boat, I still 
kept my feet hooked under a thwart— 
I pride myself on that. But George 
was the real hero; he sprang out into 
thigh-deep water—how he ever re- 
mained upon his feet in that racing 
current is more than I can imagine— 
and somehow held the boat right side 
up with care. Well, the fate that has 
certain varieties of folk under its care 
held us in mind, and somehow we got 
thru without shipping a drop of water. 
I had, beside a _ picture, a broken 
rib as a sweet memento, one that 


Outdoor Life 


I carried for many a painful day. 

A snap and a crash brings me to my 
feet. An ancient tree in the yard has 
gone down before the blast. It is un- 
necessary for me to peek out; I know 
the tree, for amid trees, as amid men, 
the unsound are the first to succumb, 
and there is one tree I have long sus- 
pected of dry rot. I can imagine the 
wild spirits of the air holding high car- 
nival over its prostrate body, shriek- 
ing, howling in mad delight. “An aw- 
ful night! An awful night!” I mutter. 
Then the book lies open at a beautiful 
picture, the low glow of the fire caus- 
ing it to stand out with a peculiar tus- 
ter, and the riot of the storm sinks 
into abeyance yet once again. 

Will I ever forget that day on the 
Flag river? Not until my reel hand 
has forgot its cunning and memory 
fails to do the bidding of the ego. That 
was a perfect day’s fly fishing, and a 
perfect stream to fish. Rapids, tumult- 
uous and songful, alternating with 
broad, deep “swims.” The rainbow 
were at the foot of the rapids, great, 
lusty, high-spirited fellows, ready to 
rise at the hint of a tly and do battle 





to the very last ounce of strength. Wit! 
my companion I was called to mourn 
the loss of the largest fish, for it is th: 
largest trout that always escapes, cavil- 
ing critics to the contrary notwith 
standing, but many a large rainbow 
found his reluctant way into our bas 
kets and we were satisfied. Yes, that 
was some experience, and if I am 
spared to fish another season I am go 
ing back to the Flag river when the 
sumacs are painted red and the fire 
weed flames gorgeously and try con 
clusions with some of those monsters 
about three miles above the blue waves 
of “Gitche Gumee.” 

A clock somewhere downstairs be- 
gins to strike and I count as does one 
who knows the time: “One, two—.” | 
wait expectantly. Nothing but the roar 
of the wind. Can it be that I have lost 
count? Is the clock “dead?” I bend 
low over the glowing coals to consult 
my watch. Two o’clock as I am awake! 
I bank the coals carefully and creep 
surreptitiously to my room, haunted by 
a suspicion that I have made a fool of 
myself, 

Have I? 

















A Fall Hunt in the Bitter Roots—October, 1917 














Two active sportsmen describe their respective trips taken in different 
sections of the Salmon River country of Idaho the past fall. One trip was 
in the upper country back from the cafion’s rim—this one heing taken by 
Walter G.Franz of Cincinnati, O. The other trip was participated in by 
T. J.Hartman and party of Tulsa, Okla., and is called the river trip, be- 
cause the main camps were madeat different points on the Salmon River. 














Each year, with the first signs of 
approaching autumn, the great out- 
doors beckons me to leave my desk 
and spend a month away from the 
cares and worries of business. 

Having read in Outdoor Life of the 
wonderful hunting possibilities of the 
Salmon River Cafion in Idaho, our par- 
ty decided upon that section for our 
annual hunt. On September i/, 1917, 
we arrived in Salmon City, Idaho, 
from which point we were to start our 
thrilling ride down the Salmon River. 


The River Trip 


T. J. Hartman 


Our party consisted of F. A. Gillespie, 
George S. Davis, Judge Gray Carroll, 
John D. Freeman, Tom Meagher and 
the writer, all of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
We had expected to be the only 
hunters to make the trip at this time, 
but upon reaching Salmon City we 
found there were others waiting to go, 
and, as there was only one boat, we 
agreed to go together. The persons 
who joined our party were Paul Gregg, 
cartoonist for the Denver Post, and his 
good wife; Mr. Walter G. Franz, of 


Cincinnati, Ohio, and Mr. Ralph Ed 
munds of Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

Mr. John R. Painter, outfitter and 
guide of Dixie, Idaho, was on hand an‘! 
had everything in readiness for o1' 
journey. 

We had heard many stories relativ’ 
to the dangers of the trip, which 
times made one doubt the advisibili' ’ 
of attempting to shoot the Salmon Ri 
er rapids. However, our fears we 
somewhat lessened when we learned 
the wonderful prowess of our riv:’ 
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STARTING AT SALMON, IDAHO. 


CHARLIE DODGE (THE COOK), 


EDMUNDS. 


guide and pilot, Captain Harry Guleke. 
He had built a boat eight feet wide 
by twenty-eight feet long from 1x12 
inch boards doubled with framework of 
2x4 timbers, fitted with a sweep or 
paddle about twenty-five feet long bal- 
anced at each end. To assist the Cap- 
tain in handling the boat, he had Ben 
Dillon as mate and Charles Dodge as 
cook. 

On the morning of the 18th we all 
took our places in the boat, which we 
had christened “Outdoor Life’ and 
with the Stars and Stripes floating in 
the breeze we started on our adven- 


ture. We soon discovered that our 
confidence in Captain Guleke was not 
misplaced, for the way in which he 


piloted the boat thru the seething cur- 
rent of the river around boulders and 
thru the rapids assured us that he was 
a past master in the art of handling a 
boat, 

When shooting the first rapid, I was 
reminded of my first sled ride down 
an ice-coated hill—all went well until 
I was well started—then I wanted to 
stop, but couldn’t. 

The river cafion is a wonderland of 
scenic beauty. One rapid follows an- 
other in close succession, and each 
turn of the river presented new scenes 
—new dangers. From each side the 
cafion walls towered thousands of feet 
above us. 

We camped at Sage Creek for the 
night and were up early next morning. 
While breakfast was being prepared, 
Mr. Edmunds saw a big black bear on 
the mountain side, but it had disap- 
peared in the pines before the rest of 
us had a chance to see it. 

We camped that night near the home 
of A. W. Pope. As an illustration of 
how far we were from civilization, 1 
will say that Mr. Pope came there with 
his bride fourteen years ago, and in 





LEFT TO RIGHT: FRANZ, MRS. GREGG, MR. GREGG, 
MEAGHER, DILLON, 
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HARTMAN, 


all this time Mrs. Pope has not been 
farther than a half mile from her 
cabin. They have no neighbors, They 
have raised a family of three children, 
but have never had a physician’s care. 
The wife and children have never seen 
an automobile or many of the modern 
conveniences. The children have had 
no schooling and look at you in wide- 
eyed wonder when you talk to them of 
things that are familiar to our boys 
and girls. They have a little irrigated 
farm on a sand bar and raise almost 
everything they eat. 

We left early next morning, the 20th, 
and passed thru the most magnificent 
scenery that had yet met our gaze. 
Almost perpendicular walls arose to a 
heighth of over 3,000 feet. Those old 
granite pillars have been nature’s si- 
lent, somber sentinels, guarding the 
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passing of centuries. When I looked 
on the beauty and magnitude of it all, 
I could not help feeling that I was but 
a mere atom in this world of wonders; 
that the grand Artificer of the Universe 
had here produced wonders far beyond 
human conception and had hidden 
them “far from the madding crowds’ 
ignoble strife,” where only the lover of 
real beauty will undergo the hardships 
incident to reaching them. 

We camped at the mouth of Middle 
Fork for lunch. Davis, Freeman and 
Meagher went, up the cafion to look 
for game, but saw nothing. Edmunds 
and I climbed up on a ledge of rock 
and while sitting astride a rocky pin- 
nacle, Edmunds located a goat with 
his glasses, but it was a mile or more 
across the river. The other members 
of the party caught a fine lot of trout 
and had them ready to eat on our re- 
turn. We camped for the night at 
Cunningham Bar, and as it was early 
in the afternoon Davis, Freeman, Meag- 
her and I hunted in different direc- 
tions up the cafion on one side of the 
river, and Gillespie went across the 
river a couple of miles. No game was 
seen and no fresh sign. We were up 
early next morning and had a mighty 
rough day. The water was low and 
the rapids were rough. About 2 
o’clock in the afternoon, as we were 
passing thru Black Cafion, some one 
on the boat thought he saw a goat, but 
the boat was floating so rapidly we 
could not be sure. Freeman and I vol- 
unteered to get the goat, and the boat 
was to stop about two miles down the 
river at Hot Springs. It was 5 o’clock 
when we got to where the goat should 
have been, but no evidence of it could 
be found. It was dark when we ar- 
rived back at the river. We built a 
fire and lay down by it like dogs, 
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STEERING THE 


without so much as a coat to keep us 
warm. It rained some in the night and 
we sighted camp at 11 next day, hun- 
gry as wolves. Freeman said he was 
so hungry he could bite anything that 
did not bite him first. 


This was to be our permanent camp 
in the heart of the game country. ‘I'he 
party remained in this camp eight days 
during which time we all hunted in- 
dustriously. We separated and went 
in different directions. The first two 
days no game was sighted, but some 
deer tracks were found high up on the 
mountains. Meagher and Freeman 
spent two nights out from camp. On 
the 25th Mr. Franz left our party with 
his pack train which met him at the 
camp, and went up into the mountains 
where he expected to find game very 
plentiful. We were sorry to see him 
go, but glad to feel that he had pre- 
pared to go back into the mountains 
where he would have a chance at game 
as there was no fresh sign near the 
Jesse Baldwin, who was to be 
our guide, met us here. The other 
hunters, except Mr. and Mrs. Gregg, 
prepared a pack and went up into the 
goat country. We were” gone three 
days, but saw no game of any kind. We 
saw a bear had _ been only i 
short time before. We caught all kinds 
of brook trout. Evidently the goats 
had left that section of the country. 
Our guide went out on a scouting ex- 
pedition and when he got back to 
camp, he reported that he had located 
a goat. We took inventory of our 
able-bodied men, and Mr. Gillespie, be- 
feet, or 


river. 


where 


ing the only one minus flat 
otherwise disabled, was selected to go 


BOAT THRU THE BLACK CANON 
after the goat. He was gone two days, 
but no game was sighted. 

Mr. Edmunds spent a day and made 
a long hike over south of camp and re- 
ported that he had routed several deer 
on top of the mountain, but did not get 
a shot. We were out of meat, having 
eaten nearly a whole beef brought from 











JOHN OD FREEMAN AND CATCH 


TROUT 


RAPIDS. 


Salmon City and were beginning to get 
desperate. Davis, Carroll, Freeman 
and I decided we would take a two- 
days’ trip and get a deer. After a long, 
tiresome climb we reached the plateau 
and separated. We spent two days 
using the best still hunting tact we 
each possessed, but saw no game. 
There were some recent signs and we 
felt sure we were going to be the first 
to bring fresh meat into camp—but no 
such luck. While coming down the 
mountain the Judge insisted on leading 
the way, but was soon lost from Mr. 
Freeman, his hunting companion. He 
fired the lost signal and was very in- 
dignant when Freeman did not reply. 
Finally Freeman succeeded in catching 
him, and when he did, the Judge in- 
sisted he was not lost. Evidently it 
was the camp that was lost, not the 
Judge. 

Mr. Dillon reported on our return to 
camp that he had fired at a deer, but 
did not get him. The Greggs returned 
from a long hunt and reported no game 
seen. We held a council of war and 
decided we must ‘“Hooverize” unless 
some one of the party found something 
alive except fish. We all kept busy 
and were successful in catching some 
nice trout. We decided to break camp 
on the first and were soon on our way 
down the river for the Painter Ranch. 
We saw three elk from the river, but 
the law did not permit us to kill them, 
so we floated on down the river with 
a vacant feeling near the belt line 
where elk meat rightfully belongs. We 
found the rapids more plentiful and 
more dangerous than any other day on 
the river. 











we reached Growler Rapids 
we were all landed, and after looking 
them over Captain Guleke insisted that 


When 


the river was so low we must walk 
around them, [J was walking with Mr. 
Gregg, talking of the dangerous rocks 
and the difficulties the Captain would 
have in taking the boat thru, when I 
looked up stream and saw Mrs. Gregg 
in the boat, and I so informed Gregg. 
He said, “I wonder why the Captain 
let her ride.” I noticed that he 
very much concerned. The boat came 
at a lively pace, gaining speed every 
moment. When it was opposite us it 
ran on a rock, but fortunately it fol- 
lowed the slope of the rock and 
stopped more than half out of water. 
We could lend them no _ assistance 
whatever, but after two hours work 
the boat was repaired and floated. 
Here again the Captain displayed his 
ability. From the shore some of his 
methods reminded us of a man trying 
to raise himself by his boot straps, The 
little lady got very much excited and 
displayed her strength in shifting the 
boat’s load. She threw duffle bags ana 
heavy boxes around like a prize fight- 
er. I have some splendid pictures of 
her Sampson feat. One of them wil! 
be enlarged and adorn the Gregg’s den, 
as a reminder that it might have been 
worse. 

We reached the ranch late in the af- 


was 


ternoon. Next morning all went hunt- 
ing but the Judge and the Greggs. I 
returned early without having seen 


any game. Judge and I caught a nice 
string of trout. The other boys ar- 
rived late in the evening. No one saw 
game except Mr. Meagher, who saw a 
large brown bear and fired at him; but 
no evidence of the bear was brought 
to Camp. 

Being unable to locate but little 
sign of game caused us to pack up and 
continue our journey down the river. 
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We started about 8 o’clock next morn- 
ing. The Greggs left us here, intend- 
ing to spend some time at the rancn 
and go home by way of Stites. They 
made an agreeable impression on our 
party. We found Mrs. Gregg to be a 
splendid little sportswoman, asking no 
favors and accepting none. He is a 
good sportsman and a splendid gentle- 
man, and I am glad to add his name to 
my list of close personal friends. They 
generally hunt together, and have a 
great many interesting experiences to 
relate. They tell of running out of 
food on one hunting trip and had to 
dig in the snow around their camp to 
find the bacon rinds they had thrown 
away. These were relished by them, 
as they were nearly starved. 

Jesse Baldwin, our guide, also left 
us here. He is a good guide and an 
untiring worker. It was no fault of his 
that we failed to find game. He had 
not hunted in that_ section for four 
years. He worked like a Trojan, but 
his efforts were void of results. 
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We camped that night near Riggin 
and the next night near Whitebird. All 
of our party except Freeman, Meagher 
and Edmunds left the boat at this 
point and went out by way of Grange- 
ville. 

We spent seventeen days on the riv- 
er and in the wilds, but it could hardly 
be called a hunting trip. There were 
paths showing that game had _ been 
plentiful there at some time, but all 
who took the trip were agreed that 
this was not its summer and fall range, 


only being driven down when the 
snows of winter cover their feeding 
grounds. 


The river scenery was wonderful and 
I enjoyed it immensely but in al] my 
hunting experience for big 
is the first time I failed to its 
meat. Considering the results, this is 
one of the most expensive trips on the 
American continent. Those who love 
scenery will enjoy the trip, but they 
should not go in the fall if they expect 
to get much game. 


game this 


taste 
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SALMON RIVER CANON 


The Up-Country Trip 


It has always been a habit of mine 
to keep the notes of daily happenings 
on every hunting trip I have taken and 
it has always been my intention to 
make up a brief log of each trip and 
bind it up with the pictures of the trip, 
but I have noticed that the notes of 
unsuccessful trips are pigeon-holed and 
forgotten. In this instance, however, 
I am writing up my experiences of an 
unsuccessful trip, not from personal 
desire or inclination, but at the request 
of the editor of Outdoor Life, as it is 
his wish that the readers of Outdoor 
Life who have read Ralph Edmunds’s 
wonderful story “Through the Heart 
of the Bitter Roots” in Outdoor Life, 
telling of the game that he saw on his 
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trip down the Salmon River in Idaho 
in the spring of 1917, should also be 
advised of the fall hunting conditions 
in that country. 

As this story will not be interesting 
to anyone except those sportsmen 
whose interest has been aroused as to 
the fall hunting conditions in that 
country, I will attempt to make it as 
brief as possible. 

I looked up J. R. Painter’s advertise- 
ment and immediately wired him about 
a thirty day hunt for that proposition, 
it, being so much nearer home, looked 
more inviting to me than a trip to the 
Cassiar, where I had a most wonderful- 
ly successful trip two years ago, getting 
in a forty day hunt one large grizzly, 


three large black bears, three caribou, 
three goats, two sheep and one moose, 
all splendid specimens. 

It was my understanding from the 
telegrams that passed between Mr. 
Painter and myself that he would build 
a boat at Salmon, Idaho, and take me 
down the Salmon River to a point 
about 25 miles above his ranch and 
that there he would have a pack out- 
fit to take me for a hunt in the moun- 
tains north of the Salmon River and 
would land me at Darby, Montana, at 
the end of thirty days. 

At Pocatello on my way to Salmon, 
I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Gregg, going to 
Armstead, 


who were 


take the river trip, and at 
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Mr. Ralph Edmunds, who was also go- 
ing to take the river trip. We arrived 
in Salmon on the afternoon of Friday, 
September 14th, as it was Mr. Gregg’s 
and also my understanding that we 
were to leave Salmon on the 16th, but 
as there is a train into Salmon only on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, we 
were compelled to get there two days 
ahead of time. 

We met Mr. Painter at Salmon and 
found out that a boat 28 feet long and 
8 feet wide was being built and that 
we were not going to leave until the 
18th, as a party of four from Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, who were also going to take 
the river trip, would not arrive until 
Monday, the 17th. I learned after- 
wards that the members of the Okla- 
homa party also understood from their 
correspondence with Mr. Painter that 
they were to have a boat to themselves. 

We left Salmon at 9:00 a. m. on 
Tuesday, September 18th, on the boat 
which was very appropriately christ- 
ened the “Outdoor Life.” There were 
fourteen on the boat, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Gregg of Denver, Messrs. Geo, S. Da- 
vis, F. A, Gillespie, Gray Carroll and 
T. J. Hartman of Tulsa, Oklahoma, ac- 
companied by Mr. John D. Freeman 
and Thos. Meagher, also of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, Ralph Edmunds, J. R. 
Painter and the writer. The boat was 
in charge of Captain Guleke, with Ben 
Dillon as rear steersman and Charlie 
Dodge, cook. 

I will not attempt to describe the 
river trip, as that has been done so 
much better than I could possibly do 
it by Caroline Lockhart and also by 
Ralph Edmunds. 

The first night we camped at the 
mouth of Sage Creek. The next night 
we camped at the mouth of Colson 
Creek at Pope’s Ranch. There is a 
good trail all the way from Salmon 
down the river to this point and we 
met a party of four here, who had come 
down from Salmon with a pack outfit 
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and who were going to the head of 
Horse Creek on a hunting trip. The 
trail leaves the river here and runs 
northwest over Mt. Salmon. 

The next day we _ stopped at the 
mouth of Middle South Fork for several 
hours fishing. We camped that night 
at Butte’s Bar. The next night we 
camped at the Hot Springs Bar, where 
my outfit was waiting for me, 

We saw very few signs of game in 
the four days on the river. At Sage 
Creek just before leaving in ti.e morn- 
ing, Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Painter and 
Ben Dillon saw a brown bear on the 
opposite mountain side. At the Middle 
South Fork several of the party saw a 
goat on the bluffs across the South 
Fork. Just below the Black Cafion 
some of the party saw a goat on the 
bluffs on the north side of the river 
and Mr. Hartman and Mr. Freeman of 
the Oklahoma party went after it, altho 
it was late in the evening and _ they 
knew that they would have to stay out 
all night. They got down to the Hot 
Springs camp late the next morning, 


without the goat. The only other game 
We Saw was a coyote and a few ducks 
the first two days. The game trails up 
every ridge clearly indicated that there 
was game on the river at some seasons 
of the year, but it certainly is not 
there in the early fall. 

Some fish were caught at the mouth 
of Middle Fork and a few more from 
the boat the next day. The trout fish- 
ing is much better in the small branch 
streams flowing into the Salmon. 

I can imagine that the boat trip 
would be a very pleasant one with a 
party of not to exceed four, but with 
eleven passengers the boat was too 
crowded for comfort. Altho it was the 
latter part of September, it was uncom- 
fortably warm in the middle of the day, 
so I should notimagine that this would 
be a very pleasant summer trip. 

Rufhning thru the rapids was very 
exciting at times, but the boat was 
handled in such a skillful manner by 
Captain Guleke that we soon grew to 
have such confidence in him that we 
lost all fear of any danger. I can imag- 
ine that the boat trip would be much 
more exciting in the spring when the 
river is running higher and the current 
is swifter. 

My boat trip ended at the Hot 
Springs bar and the next morning | 
bade goodbye to the members of the 
boat party and went across the river 
with my supplies and met my guide, 
William F. Myers (alias Bill) and Al- 
bert C. Ramsey (alias Curly), my cook. 
We made all arrangements to leave the 
next morning, but were held up for 
the next three days by almost constant 
rain. JI did manage to get in a few 
hours fishing one afternoon at Sabie 
Creek, catching thirty-nine trout in 
about two hours. 

We left the river on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 26th, and made camp that night 
on Rattlesnake Lake at the head of 
Rattlesnake Creek. The trail up the 
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mountain from the river was a very 
steep and dangerous one. The eleva- 
tion at the river was about 2,600 feet 
and where we camped that night it 
was about 8,000 feet, so we climbed 
5,400 feet and most of that in the first 
two miles from the river. We saw few 
signs of any game that day. 

We put in the next day hunting on 
the ridge overlooking the Salmon and 
along the breaks on the east side of 
the Little Salmon. The only signs we 
saw were of a doe and two fawns and 
late in the afternoon we saw two small 
sheep. We saw no signs of any goats. 

The next day we broke camp and 
traveled north-east along the top of 
the mountain ridge. We camped that 
night at the Burnt Knob Ranger Cabin. 
We saw very few game signs on the 
way. 

The next day we went northeast 
along the mountain ridge to the old 
Nez Perce Indian trail, then east on 
this trail down into the valley of the 
Little Clearwater. This was the only 
bad trail we struck on the trip and the 
reason was that this part of the old 
Nez Perce trail had been abandoned 
for a better trail farther north. We 
camped that night near an old trap- 
per’s cabin above the Hot Springs on 
the Little Clearwater. At this point 
my guide felt confident that we should 
get both deer and goats. We hunted 
here four days and in that time only 
saw five deer, all does. We looked 
over the upper bluffs on the Little 
Clearwater, but did not see any signs 
of goats. As the game prospects were 
so discouraging here, we broke camp 
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and followed the old Nez Perce trail to 
the top of Mt. McGruder, then north 
and camped that night on a little ridge 
at the north end of the mountain at 
Lloyd McGruder’s grave, about a mile 
from the Selway River. Lloyd Mc- 
Gruder was a packer, who was mur- 
dered and robbed here, together with 
two of his men, on October 11, 1863, by 
some men-he had befriended. We were 
camped within a few feet of his grave. 
This would certainly indicate that this 
is a very old trail. I understand that 
it was the main highway to the coun- 
try on the upper Salmon for many 
years. We hunted here five days. We 
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found no signs of goats on the bluffs 
at the mouth of the Little Clearwater 
and saw only a few deer signs on the 
Selway River. My guide finally did 
locate a small bunch of goats on the 
bluffs about five miles up the Selway 
and I got one small goat. 

As there appeared to be no prospect 
of getting any deer here, we broke 
camp and went south back to the top 
of Mt. McGruder and followed the 
mountain ridge south to Mt. Salmon, 
where we camped at the Mt. Salmon 
Ranger Cabin for three days. There 
we saw our first encouraging deer 
signs. We saw ten deer in all, only 
two of which were the 
balance does and fawns. 

As my guide was not familiar with 
the trail or the distance from this 
point to Darby, we thought it advisable 
to allow five days to-make Darby. We 
found the trail to be a new government 
trail, cleared 10 feet wide and with 
easy grades. 

The first day we traveled east and 
crossed the Selway, camping that night 
at Hell’s Half Acre Creek. At the Sel 
way River crossing we met Mr. Vance, 
the head forest ranger, and his assist- 
ant, Mr. Hamilton, with a party build- 
ing a foot bridge across the river. They 
told us that several nights before a 
cow elk and calf had come into the 
camp and eaten all of their soap. They 
advised us that we could easily make 
Darby in three days and also advised 
us to camp that night on Hell’s Half 
Acre Creek, as that was a good deer 
country. We therefore put in the next 
day there hunting and saw two does, 


small bucks, 
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VIEWS FROM MR. 


1—Bill with some catch; thirty-nine trout caught in two hours on Sabie Creek. 
Thru the i 


looking for goats on the Little Clearwater. 
proud of, but venison On Burnt Knob. 
truly. There are some goats on the ledge just 


then one three-prong buck (which I 
was fortunate enough to get) and later 
on in the afternoon saw one more doe 
and fawn. 
The next 
and followed 
northeast 


morning we broke camp 

the government trail 
across the Continental Di- 
vide over the Nez Perce pass and 
camped that night on the West Fork 
of the Bitter Root River. We were not 
a day too soon in crossing the Conti- 
nental Divide, as it grew colder all day 
and we went down the east side of the 
divide with the snow. storm at our 
backs. We camped that night in four 
inches of snow. 

The next day, after about an hour's 
travel, we struck a splendid road at 
the Allen Ranger Cabin, which con- 
nected with the main wagon road down 
the Bitter Root’ River. We camped 
that night at the mouth of Trapper 
Creek. The next day at 11 o’clock we 
were in Darby, Montana. 
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THE TRIP. 


2—Bill 
lodge-pole pines. 4—Not much to be 


6—Yes, this strange looking creature is yours 


below 


From September 26th to October 
18th, we traveled approximately one 
hundred and twenty-five miles in nine 
days and hunted twelve, spending only 
two days of that time in camp and even 
on the days when we were traveling 
we were very careful to look for game 
signs. In all that trip we saw only 
two small sheep at Rattlesnake Lake, 
five deer at the Little Clearwater, 
twelve goats on the Selway, ten deer 
at Mt. Salmon, only two of which were 
small bucks, and one three-prong buck, 
four does and one fawn at Hell’s Half 
Acre camp. 

We saw a few grouse every day, but 
they were so wild and the mountain 
sides so steep and wooded that it was 
impossible to stop them with a .22 
pistol. The only way we got them was 
with a Springfield through the head or 
neck. 

My guide was positive that we should 
find all the deer and goats we wanted 


on the Little Clearwater, but I found 
out that the last time he had hunted 
in that country was six years ago. 
Game conditions can certainly change 
in a given area a great deal in that 
length of time, and it was very evident 
that the game had either left that 
country for some reason or had been 
exterminated. We saw the remains of 
a camp on the Selway at the foot of 
Mt. McGruder, just above the mouth of 
the Little Clearwater, where a party of 
about twenty or more men had camped 
several years ago. That party may 
have had something to do with the 
lack of game in that country today. 

The only place where we saw any 
goats was on the bluffs on the Selway. 
A few of the goats were out in plain 
view on the rocky ledges, but most of 
them were in the green timber in the 
draws and on the steep mountain side 
and we could only catch a glimpse of 
something white every now and then. 
It was my first experience hunting 
goats in timber. The area in which 
these goats appeared to live was so 
small that it is very evident that a 
party of ruthless hunters could clean 
out the whole bunch in a very short 
time. 

The only place that we found deer 
at all plentiful was on Mt. Salmon and 
on Hell’s Half Acre Creek, only two 
and a half days’ travel with a pack out- 
fit from Darby, Montana. 

We did not see any bears and very 
few bear signs. We saw very few elk 
signs. 

This can hardly be considered a vir- 
gin country that has never’ been 
hunted, as on the Little Clearwater 
we saw two old trappers’ cabins that 
were at least twenty-five or thirty 
years old and my guide told me that 
there were many such cabins and that 
he knew one man personally who had 
hunted and trapped in that country for 
twenty-six years. We saw the tepee 
poles still standing of a number of 
Indian camps, but as these did not 
show any signs of having been used for 
years, it would indicate that even the 
Indians had deserted that country for 
better hunting grounds, 

The country we passed through is 
honey-combed with trails which, with 
the exception of that up the mountain 
side when we left the Salmon River 
and the portion of the old Nez Perce 
trail from Burnt Knob to the Little 
Clearwater, are excellent. The Govern- 
ment Forestry Service has large scale 
maps showing all the trails in the Nez 
Perce Forest Reserve. 

We did not meet nor run across any 
signs of any other hunting parties. 
This struck me as rather queer, as the 
country can hardly be called an inac- 
cessible and unknown’ wilderness on 
account of the many trails, the trap- 
pers’ cabins and the fact that the For- 














est Rangers patrol in these mountains 
all summer long. If the game condi- 
tions were unusual that fact would 
most certainly be known. 

The weather thruout the trip was 
very pleasant. We had rain on only 
four days and snow on one day. In 
the middle of the day it was often un- 
pleasantly warm. 

My guide Bill, or properly, Wm. F. 
Myers of Elk City, Idaho, was one of 
the best guides I have ever hunted 
with. He was an indefatigable hunter 
and did everything he could to make 
the trip a successful and pleasant one 
for me. 

Mr. Painter advertises bear hunting 
in April and May and in September 
and October. It would be pure chance 
for anyone to get a bear in September 
or October in the country we were in, 
even with dogs, as there were very 
few signs to indicate that there were 
any bears on the high ridges, where 
we spent most of our time. 

As the country is so mountainous 
and so heavily wooded and as the game 
is bound to be found in pockets, a 
guide should acquaint himself with the 
game conditions before attempting to 
take out a party of hunters. Other- 
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wise too much time is wasted trying 
to locate good hunting country. 

Mr. Painter’s advertisement also 
states, “All other game, September to 
November.” As there is a closed sea- 
son in Idaho on sheep and as the elk 
season in Idaho County does not open 
until November list, the only game one 
can legally get is one deer and one 
goat, as my guide advises me that it 
is impractical to attempt ¢to stay in 
that country with a pack outfit until 
the elk season opens in November, as 
a foot or more of snow would make 
those trails dangerous for horses. The 
trails are mostly forest ranger trails, 
which follow the mountain ridges, 
which average from 7,000 to 8,000 feet 
high, and in that latitude a deep snow 
is very apt to cover these high ridges 
to a depth of one to three feet any 
time in October. 

The cost of this thirty-day trip, in- 
cluding the four days’ ride down the 
Salmon River, was $700.00 and the non- 
resident game license was $25.00. My 
outfit consisted of a guide, cook and 
eight horses. With such an outfit a 
horse wrangler should be furnished, as 


we were too much delayed getting 


packed in the mornings and my guide 






his time from 
should have to look 


had to take more of 
hunting than he 
after the horses. 

There is no question but that there 


is a great deal of game in the country, 
as is indicated from what Mr. Ralph 
Edmunds saw on his trip down the 


Salmon River last spring, but it must 
be taken into consideration that in the 
spring practically all of the game is 
crowded down on a narrow strip on 
the steep hillsides, close to the river, 
by the deep snow, but that in the sum- 
mer and fall the game is spread over 
the entire water-shed of the Salmon 
River. The mountain slopes are all 
very steep and very thickly timbered. 
It is very difficult country to hunt in, 
as horses can be used very little and 
the weather conditions are such that it 
is impractical to stay in that country 
after the latter part of October when 
the elk season opens and the deer sea- 
son is at its best. It is hardly a trip 
that a sportsman would care to take 
with only the assurance of being able to 
get one deer and a possible goat. If, 
however, any one should wish to take 
that trip for deer and goat, I would 
advise going in from Darby, Montana, 
or Elk City, Idaho 





Moose Hunting on Lake Lousmith 


When McGuire of Outdoor Life goes 
after anything, whether it be elk, griz- 
zly or a story, he gets it. McGuire 
asked for a description of our very re- 
cent moose hunt in the wilds of Que- 
bec. Here it is. 

In mid-September, 1917, John S. Boa, 
the Canadian trap shooting champion; 
Lawrence Rumsey, the Ithaca hardware 
merchant; Paul Livermore, an Ithaca 
gun manufacturer, and yours truly, an- 
other gunmaker from Ithaca, landed at 
the Plessis Club, about 225 miles north 
of Quebec. This club leases about fif- 
ty square miles of forest from the Ca- 
nadian government, It is estimated 
that there are 100 lakes within the 
Plessis preserve. These lakes teem 
with brook trout, nearly every lake has 
its beaver house and, at its outlet, a 
beaver dam. Game trails, worn deep 
and plain by moose, caribou and bear, 
lead from lake to lake. The big lake 


on which the main camp nestles is Lake 
Kenogornee, six miles from Jonquiere, 
our railroad station. 


Paul is an expert 


L. P. Smith 


with fly rod; so is John. They want 
a few days with the speckled beauties 
around camp before they go back into 
the moose country, but Lawrence and 








I have a touch of moose fever, and who 


can fish when the moose calls? Not 
Lawrence; not I. 
Harry O’Brien, keeper of the club, 
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READY FOR THE 
ME 


FUN. LEFT TO RIGHT 


INDIAN GUIDE 
the best woodsman I ever saw in the 
great North, a man as rugged as a bear 
and up to carrying a pack of 150 pounds 
over miles of trail, was my guide. Law- 
rence had a Cree Indian, a reguiar 
hound in the woods. One day’s tramp 
and we camped miles from the club 
house; another day and we are in a 
country of uncharted lakes. It’s the 
moose country. Here a real hunter who 
expects to hunt moose can see several 
moose within a week. The ‘“would-be’’ 
hunter who expects moose to hunt him 
will be disappointed here or anywhere 
else. This is a game for a man with 
red blood in his veins, a man who can 
sleep on the caribou moss or balsam 
boughs with the star-lit sky for a roof 
and like it. The man with a streak of 
yellow kicks at everything connected 
with this greatest of all games. 

At daybreak the morning after we 
struck our last camp Lawrence and the 
Indian looked over a nearby lake, while 
Harry and I took a peek at another. 
Nothing doing, so we shipped quietly 
back to our camp and breakfasted off 
fried trout, moose steak, bread and but- 
ter and tea; then we went back tv 
watch those lakes until noon. Harry 
and I sat on a mossy point for perhaps 
an hour, Neither spoke; there wasn’t 
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a sound until—crack!—a limb was 
broken about 100 yards down the shore 
and we knew big game was near. We 
exchange glances, then listen, but can 
not catch a souna for fully fifteen min- 
utes, when away down at the far end 
of that unnamed lake a moose walks 
out into the water. He was fully 250 
yards away, yet he looked as big as a 
house. Slowly his great head would 
go down to feed, then as slowly it 
would rise. Such a sight! It was 
worth a year of a man’s life. How I 
was drinking it in, when Harry whis- 
pered, “Give it to him.” I put that 
gun on the middle of his left shoulder. 
pulled, and that great animal sank out 
of sight in the swamp grass. 

We found him where he dropped, an 
18-point bull, and as is the Plessis cus- 
tom, that lake was then and there 
christened and named Lou Smith Lake, 
after the first man to kill a moose in 
it. 


Since Mr. Smita wrote the above nar- 
rative, we have received from him a 
letter enclosing one lately received from 
his guide, Harry O’Brien. As this epis- 
tle illustrates better than we can de- 
scribe the great resourcefulness and 
wonderful woodslore of these men who 
spend their lives in the great North 
woods, we reproduce it herewith just 
as written: 

Dear Mr. Smith: I received your 
letter some time ago, also books. I 
was just going on my trip then, which 
is the reason I did not answer sooner. 
I just got back last night. Saw quite 
a few moose on my trip. I had quite 
a time with one. I only fired one shell 
and I needed a moose for meat. I shot 
him in the lake, but did not hit him 
hard. He was going to get away and 
I ran to the lake where he was coming 
out. He made for me. I had no shells, 
so I hit him with the gun. The blow 
knocked him down, but it broke my 
gun right in two. You will see the gun 
in the spring when you come. He came 
to his feet again. By that time I was 
abie to get my axe out of my pack and 
took him in the head. Well, after I 
had him killed I was all out of wind. 
I am sorry about the rifle, as it is Mr. 
Lyall’s. 

I see lots of sign of bears. I think 
if you come next spring we will have 
some fun with them, all right. 

HARRY O’BRIEN. 
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TALKS — 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


“History,” re- 
marked Napol- 
eon, “is a_ lie 
agreed upon.” 
There are 
other definitions 
of history, such 
as “History is 
the recorded ex- 
perience of man- 
kind” —the nice 
little jingle 
used to prate in 
school, and that today we continue to 
inflict, along with a lot of other manu- 
factured nonsense, on _ the _ plastic 
minds of other urchins. It is a poor 
revenge. ‘History is a catalog of kings 
and battles,” some schoolboy is said 
to have groaned when his growing 
brain rebelled against the _ stuff 
crammed into him under the lash. That 
boy had sense. Sundry men, Emerson 
for instance, have written fine essays 
on history, which are perhaps more 
readable than they are reliable, but 
they are swallowed whole without tast- 
ing or testing and pass as current as 
paper money without any more in- 
trinsic value. But the golden facts, 
actually what did or did not occur, in 
times past is another matter, and con- 
cerning such things we know little in 
most cases and nothing in the large 
majority of incidents. 

We speak of history with respect; 
“history proves” is a knock-down argu- 
ment, “the official record” ends it, and 
we regard rumor with a shrug of super- 
iority—but stop to think a minute. Can 
anything be more reliable than its 
source? And is not rumor the basis 
of all history? Is not a thing told 
verbally, from lip to ear, before it goes 
from ear to hand, and then on to paper, 
or is fossilized in carven stone? Are 
not hundreds of our most sacred or 
popular “facts of history’? merely the 
alleged written record of the verbal 
statement of some one illiterate man 
or one excited woman? If we met the 
person face to face we would caJ! for 


many 





we 


Chauncey Thomas. 


more proof, but let what they have to 
say 


once get on paper, then add some 
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centuries to it, and it becomes history 
quoted by statesmen with which to 
sway nations, raved over by poets— 
Homer for example, or Shakespeare— 
sung of by the masters of music—Wag- 
ner for instance—and then, certified to 
by such leaders, the twisted tale of 
some sheepherder or fisherman dead 
these ten thousand years, is well nigh 
worshiped by the huge mass of man- 
kind as something inspired. Yet it is 
really only the say-so of one usually 
ignorant or mythical man or woman 
of long ago, or what is more likely, is 
only a tale invented ages since and 
back-dated to make it impressive. Why 
man should bow down before the old 
and reject the proven new, it is almost 
impossible to say, yet the fact re- 
mains. 

Take the battle of Waterloo as an 
example. Just what occurred and hap- 
pened—notice those two words, please 
—at Waterloo no one knows, or knew 
at the time; all we actually know is 
the barest main outlines of the battle; 
namely—the French attacked the Eng- 
lish at daybreak, the fight waved 
back and forth all day, then the Ger- 
mans hit the French on the right 
flank about sundown, and the French 
fled in a rout. Napoleon commanded 
the French; Wellington, the English; 
and Blucher, the Germans. That is 
all we actually know of the battle of 
Waterloo, and it occurred barely one 
century ago; and on it at the time, 
and ever since, have been focused the 
eyes of thousands of all nations and 
races, each seeking for the truth of 
the matter. Now 
Hugo, a master and he gives 
us a word picture of a_ battle, and 
he calls it Waterloo. Today we all 
agreed that while we are 
ignorant concerning the 
Hugo was just as ignorant, 


comes one Victor 


writer, 


practically 
that 
and in ad- 


matter, 


dition deliberately painted a piece of 
fiction. Now what are likely to be the 
results? 


A written instrument lives, apparent- 


ly, not so much on what it contains as 


on how excellently it is composed. All 


we know of Trov is from Homer. and 











Troy lives because of Homer, not 
Homer because of Troy. Far greater 
fights have taken place on this earth 
from time to time than the 
Troy, but they lacked a writer present, 
and so have almost if not entirely per- 
ished from human memory. The glory 
of a nation is in its writers, and with- 
out them a nation jis soon forgotten 
Glancing, then, at Homer and Troy, 
might, wonder if, in ages to come, 
Hugo will not be the sole recorder of 
Waterloo. Hugo, we know, is fiction, 
and if we calmly consider the matter, 
so probably is Homer. There was a 
battle at Troy, and a battle at Water- 
loo, no doubt, and each was used by a 
master hand at words and fiction—so 
much we know and no more—and the 
chances are that the same thing ap- 
plies to many another affair in history 
that ranks with Troy and Waterloo. 
Even the location of the battle of Tours, 
“somewhere west of Paris,” is not def 
initely known. 

Coming down to our own time, there 


siege of 


we 


is Sedan. Men are alive today by hun- 
dreds, probably by thousands, who 
fought there, yet of the battle we know 


almost nothing. We do not even know 
who was in actual command 
French side, nor in fact, 
French had a commander thruout the 
whole battle. The results to the 
French, total defeat and surrender, in- 
dicate that no one was in actual single 
Or take the battles fought 
yesterday today—What do 
we know of them? In time, it 
will come sundry accounts, no 
alike and most of 
opposite—but 
the matter? 

only 


on the 


even if tue 


command. 
even and 
is true, 
two 
diametrically 
the truth of 
I think the 


them 

where is 
Who knows? 
answer is ‘No one.” 


History is made, actually 


tured apparently, for immediate politi 


cal effects, not with any wish to 


record the facts for man of the future 
Official records 
glory or the 
them 


are 
protection of those 
Take C 


as an example. Mr. Caesar was run 


make aesar in England 


Cou! 


ints of Mr 


ning for election and of 


back to Rome great acco 
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Caesar. Today the schoolboy labors 
over this bunco as the Roman gospels, 
and on them is based a large part of 
early English history. But Was a po- 
litical pamphlet any more reliable in 
Rome twenty centuries ago than it is 
in America, England, Germany or 
China today? I think not. How much 
actually reliable information is in the 
Congressional Record? Mighty little. 
The stuff therein is raw material from 
which to build or repair political 
fences back home—just vote—getting 
stuff. And so it was in Caesar’s day, 
and was on back for ages. When the 
hairy hunter came into camp his was 
the largest saber-toothed tiger killed, 
his the biggest fish speared or 
hooked, his was the most terrific 
wrestle with the great wolf. Hunters 
such tales today, but they 
did then. Now when Caesar goes hunt- 
ing a crown in Albion, or Napoleon 
seeks a metal hatband in Asia Minor, 
or Togo fishes for a Russian fleet, or 
some American, English, German, 
French or Mexican statesman explains 
his virtues to his countrymen, it all is 
very likely to be the same. Age im- 
tales that 


was 


never tell 


proves wine and words; are 
old become history. 

So far we have been considering his- 
tory merely as the written account of 
things. Now let us turn to possible 
other sources of dead information, such 
as what the shovel turns up, or what is 
at least indicated if not actually proved 
by comparisons of languages and racial 
habits. No race movements are actual- 
ly set down in words, of course. They 
are too great and slow at the time to 
be seen clearly, and it is only after the 
thing is that later men realize 
what changes took place. Take the 
Teuton invasions of southern Europe, 
for example, that covered several cen- 
turies, here and _ there at intervals 
years apart and into various now past 
one man or nation com- 
the the time as a 
whole. But later we take 
bits and from them, as with a broken 


done 


nations—no 
posed record at 


scattered 


dish, we piece together what perhaps 
took place. 

Now as everyone knows, it is more 
or less fact, that at 
various times, centuries apart, sundry 
herds of west out of Asia 
into Europe. So But did 
they? All we actually know is that to- 
day various tongues here and there re- 
semble each other, the sounds for ax, 
mother, cow, fire, iron and other funda- 
mental things are apparently more or 
alike here and there in Asia and 
in Europe. So many good minds draw 
the conclusion that therefore men here 
speaking so-and-so came from’ there 
where today the people speak some- 
what in the same way. 

Very good, but how about South 
America? Cannot a language travel 


aceepted as a 


men came 


we guess. 


less 
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when the people who first spoke that 
language do not go to another country 
en masse? If we did not know that the 
Spanish tongue had gone all over 
South America, but that the red na- 
tives did not come from Spain, then 
with the tools of thought mentioned 
above, we would perhaps draw the con- 
clusion that all the people in South Am- 
erica migrated to South America from 
Spain. So put not your trust in com- 
parison of languages. It is a fascinat- 
ing study, but never forget the bald 
fact of the Spanish tongue in South 
America. So much for most of the 
unrecorded history of the races of 
Europe. It is all guess work, may- 
be true, probably not. What actual- 
ly occurred ten or twenty or fifty 
thousand years ago we do not know, 
and probably never will know. 

We read interesting tales of many 
things in the past and wonder about 
them—such as the great wealth of the 
encients. But consider the fact that 
we are reading translations, and usual- 
ly ideas, not words, translated from 
tongue to tongue many times before 
it reaches our eyes. For instance, 
take the -word “gold.” We read that 
such and such a thing in Egypt or 
Greece or Rome was of gold. In English 
and in most modern tongues, of course 
we have separate words for gold, yel- 
low, gold-covered, and _ other related 
ideas. But many of the ancient unde- 
veloped languages often used one word, 
or one written sign, for all of these 
ideas. And today when we read that 
a certain house was plated with slabs 
of purest gold we have not the least 
basis for judging whether those slabs 
were metal or just paint. But it is 
more impressive to have them of actual 
metallic gold, and so it is set down as 
modern writings—but not in 
Some men want facts, not 
prefer truth to 


such in 
all of them. 
a mental drunk, and 
romance, 

The word “corn,” used in Europe to- 
day, or in the Bible, is another example, 
There it means “grain,’ not “maize,” 
which we call “corn.” 

And it is the same when we touch 
human vanity in ancient days as it is 
in our day. The king won a great vic- 
tory, then retired in splendid order to 
country. Great victory, of 
course, The other side said the same 
thing. Both duly spread the 
wonders on the rocks with much brush 
work, or cut them deep into granite, 
and the writer in those days had to 
write what he was told to write, or he 
lost his head. Today, of course, the 
newspaper reporter does not have to 
do so. He writes, and has printed, just 
what he wants printed, regardless of 
the owner of the paper—who may be 
running for a political office. But in 
those bad days it was different. The 
reporter of the Thebian News took his 


his own 


sides 


chiseis and hacked the exact truth 
about his king into the side walls of 
said king’s favorite tomb. 

But when the king strolled by and 
remarked, “Make that army a million” 
the: stone reporter duly chopped down 
a million—or the king did a little chop- 
ping in his own account—Mr. Xerxes 
for example. For centuries we thought 
the Persian gentlemen escorted several 
million men—a million or so one way 
or the other makes no difference—into 
Greece. But modern estimates put 
the number at about two hundred 
thousand men, What happened at 
Thermopylae I do not know—No one 
knows. The Greeks needed recruiting 
news about that time, and unlike peo- 
ple ot today, if they did not have it 
they made it. We read about Leonidas 
and his men combing their hair, but I 
once got into serious trouble as a 
school boy over that sage and solemn 
part of the glorious history of Greece 
by asking dear teacher “if there were 
any bald headed Greeks.” But then a 
school boy is not supposed to think. 

Today the man who runs a news- 
paper for the purpose of spreading in- 
formation is insuring bankruptcy. The 
public wants to be amused, not in- 
formed. And the truth is seldom 
dramatic, or else it is too dramatic to 
be believed by the penny and nickel 
masses. “Give ’em what they want” is 
the one secret of commercial, political 
and artistic success in all ages, so in 
times gone by the tale was made inter- 
esting, hence it had to be dramatic ana 
of the unusual. A plain tale of bread 
and butter affairs, while it might be 
actual history, still that interests no 
one, and it dies a-borning. But give 
us a William Tell shooting apples off 
his son’s head, that touches the parent 
love of the world; it goes from person 
to person by the million, and soon be- 
comes history and lives down the years 
till some crude and heartless wretch 
shows that it was, and is, nothing but 
sentimental nonsense. But it will prob- 
ably continue to be history, for the 
chances are that that pretty but un- 
true fairy tale will long outlive the 
writings of men who seek the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, at least in history if not in 
court. And nothing contains less truth 
than court records. Of course ours to- 
day are beyond question. I was refer- 
ring only to the court records of other 
bad people and of ancient times— 
Chinese courts, for instance, or those 
of Rome and Mexico. 

We read with stopped breath of the 
eighteen pound one-handed battle ax of 
Richard the Lion-hearted, and of the 
rifle shooting of Nate Bumpo as calm- 
ly set down by Mr. Cooper—but did 
you ever try to use an eighteen-pound 
hammer, or shoot a rifle? lLeather- 
stocking was a fake, as is Robin Hood 











and his long bow in Ivanhoe. But such 
things in time become history and de- 
cide the fate of nations. 

What is or was true is not so im- 
portant as what mankind as a whole 
believes to be true. So Napoleon ig- 
nored the actual truth of actual facts, 
and left behind him deliberately manu- 
factured fictions as the basis of all 
Napoleonic history. We call it the Na- 


A Magazine of the West 


I often wonder if the inventor and 
the writer are the only two powerful 
men in the world. History, as I read 
it, does not turn on kings and battles 
that is only the showy part, mere mob- 
food—but on a few scientific discov- 
eries, like those of fire, iron, the wheel, 
soap, glass, the boat, steam, electricity, 
weaving and powder, and then on the 
writings of a few master workmen in 
words, such as Homer, Moses, Plato, 
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tale that lives is history. If it were 
not more true than the facts them- 
selves it would not live, and fiction is 
only figurative fact, the same as every 
word, either spoken or written, is in 
its last analysis, purely figurative. And 
so in the end the fossilized fiction 
called history may be of greater worth 
to man than a detailed statement of 
the actual facts themselves, for if you 
want to know what happened in Asia, 


poleonic Legend, but today it is history, 
and history it will remain. 
today believe far 
things, things a sane man would smile 
at, if he noticed at all, except that their 
results are so tragic. 
been burned in fire, spitted on steel, 
hanged by the neck, pulled apart by wild 
horses, raped, murdered and tortured 
by millions in every diabolical way that 
twisted human ingenuity could and 
can invent, and all because they could 
or would not believe idle tales of im- 
possible things. 


Millions 
more impossible 
Jack London, not 
some centuries 


Millions have 


he writes. 


man nature in 


Budha, Shakespeare, Gibbon and Kip- 
ling. The early history of Alaska will 
eventually rest on the short stories of just look 
now, perhaps, but 
hence; perhaps after 
London, himself, is forgotten. 
er’s name often is lost from the thing 
And I am inclined to think 
that the truest history is fiction. It 
takes the very essence of events, the 
spirit of the times, and puts it into the 
human mind, and there it stays. Hu- 
its essentials is the 
same in all races and all ages, and a 


around you. The 


A writ- plus the crystal 


every few centuries—these 


earth from the dust of ages. 


not as truthful as the shovel. 


Africa, Europe or the two Americas 
yesterday, or ten thousand years ago, 
butcher, 
the baker and the candlestick maker, 
the lovers, the babies and the fields— 
brain of a scientist 
what 
make history, and they are the same 
today in your street as they were in 
Rome and Babylon and on back into 
the smoke-blackened caves that we un- 
The pen 
is mightier than the sword, but it 
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Helping Him To Help Himself 


A very anxious pair of quails brought their 
little family out of the seclusion of the deep 
ravine where their nest had been safely hidden 
to the edge of a well-traveled road. The father 
quail flew to the top of a high bush to stand 
guard while the mother hopped off the curb and 
urged her babies, in her staccato, metallic, ex- 
cited tones, to follow her; there were eight of 
them and, as their wings were merely little un- 
developed tufts of down, they tumbled into the 
road where they ran about, resembling wee balls 
of fluffy fuzz, talking all the time like a flock of 
little chickens. 

Father called out to them, “Quick! Quick! 
Come back here!” for he had seen a vehicle rapid- 
ly approaching; mother was almost overcome 
with fear for the babies could not fly and did not 
seem able to climb up over the curb. 

Father came down off his bush, and, together, 
they urged and plead with the babies to find 
safety in flight. 

Seeing that they would not have time to take 
them to the end of the curb at the alley entrance, 
they gathered them together under a bunch of 
ice plant and told them to keep perfectly still 
until @alled for; then the parents hastily flew 
out of sight. 

After the danger had passed by, father and 
mother hurried to the place of concealment 
where all the little ones had obeyed orders and 
kept silent. 

With wild clucks of rapture the brown mother 
counted the family and divided the children with 
the father, who proudly assumed the position of 
leader, taking his four babies in advance of those 
remaining in the care of the mother, who, pa- 
tiently and carefully, brought up the rear, hold- 
ing her head high and strutting along rapidly and 
yet stealthily, crossed the road and entered the 
grounds of a well-kept home. 

Here, they gathered seeds and crumbs, the 





parents taking turns in watching and feeding the 
family. 

The one on guard did not hesitate to perch on 
ladders or wires or lines, choosing whatever ob- 
ject seemed to offer the best view of the sur- 
roundings. 

Passers-by did not frighten them unless the 
persons stopped, 

They seemed to have a particular horror of a 
kodak and would flee from one as from a pesti- 
lence. 

Finally, they all climbed up on a mound con- 
taining a tub of water lilies to get a drink; this 
they accomplished with safety until three of the 
babies lost their balance and fell into the water. 
Father and mother forced the remaining five out 
of the line of danger, but seemed to have no 
ideas as to pulling the three almost drowning 
ones out of the tub, but dashed about calling and 
fluttering. 

Tender Heart heard the wild cheeping of the 
sufferers, and, rushing to their assistance, quick- 
ly fished them out of the water. Two of them 
gained the cover selected by the parents and 
were out of sight in a jiffy, but the third one was 
too exhausted to go with them and lay in a path 
in plain sight—just a bedraggled speck of misery 
and alarm, 

In the face of this emergency, in spite of hu- 
man nearness, father and mother darted into the 
open, with wings extended and feathers ruffled, 
calling on their offspring, fiercely and command- 
ingly. 

Not succeeding in their efforts, they began a 
concerted action; one took one side and one the 
other: each darted close to the little sufferer 
and, in passing, gave him a sharp slap with a 
wing, at the same time calling desperately to 
him to “Come back here! Quick! Quick!” After 
about ten of these blows, he, being knocked first 
on one foot and then on the other, gained them 
both and was rushed along in front of his parents 
into hiding. BELLE WILLEY GUE 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. 
and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sports- 
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subject 


manship, to which this department is devoted, 


The Pike Book—Pike and Live Bait. 


CHAPTER VI. 


By O. W. Smith. 


He will gladly answer any questions possible on the 





(The first 
door Life. 


half of this 
“The 


chapter appeared in 


Pike 


last month’s 
Book’ has been running since March, 1917.) 


Out- 





Perhaps, so long as I have been dis- 
cussing bait, it would be as well to 
begin my remarks upon tackle with the 
hook, for that surely is closely con- 
nected with bait. In pike fishing the 
hook should be large and strong—there 
is little danger of selecting one too 
large, the fish can manage almost any- 
thing, and the jaws are almost vise- 
like in crushing power. There are some 
very good minnow and frog harnesses 
upon the market, but where they come 
with hooks already attached, the latter 
seldom are strong enough for pike. A 
small hook is easily swallowed, a mat- 
ter to be avoided wherever possible. 
For average pike fishing I would say 
get a No. 1-0 hook—it will prove none 
too large—to which must be attached 
a strong wire gimp or leader, for when 
the fish “strikes over’ unless the line 
is protected with such a gimp, the fish 
and hook are lost. Some day someone 
will produce a frog harness and special 
minnow hook built especially for pike 
fishing. Till then, we who fish for 
large Esox must content ourselves with 
regular hooks. 

I much prefer hooking the bait thru 
the head, from below upwards. 
I know that the minnow soon dies, 
which happens after a very few casts 
no matter how hooked. Sometimes an- 
glers insert the hook in the minnow’s 
mouth, out thru the gills and back thru 
the body: very good were it not for 
the fact that the minnow soon doubles 
down on the hook shank and whirls 
when drawn thru the water instead of 
traveling naturally. There is just one 
way of attaching a minnow or frog to 
a single hook, and that is thru the head, 
but as all members of the pike family 
are in the habit of striking from the 


Yes, 


rear—unlike bass—unless they reach 
far enough over the bait to be impaled 
upon the hook the bait is severed and 
the fish escape. Every pike fisherman 
knows the vexation of short-biting pike. 
It is an easy matter to use two hooks, 
either a gag built especially for the 
work, or a second hook attached by its 
ring to the first. More than once I 
have made such a “pike gang,” wiring 
the body of the minnow or legs of the 











HOOKS. 


“It is an easy matter to use two 
either a gang built especially for the 


first.’’ 


frog to the shank of the second hook, 
to the conquering of lazy-biting pike. 
Every rodster is acquainted with the 
casting spoon to which an auxiliary 
hook is attached, and every caster of 
live bait for pike’should be. (We will 
not enter into a discussion regarding 


the ethics of the matter here.) When 


hooks, 
work, 
or a second hook attached by its ring to the 


the live bait has ceased to be alive, or 
when using preserved bait, the spoon is 
a great aid, as it serves to attract the 
fish’s attention to the morsel of food 
and perhaps serves to make it appear 
in a lifelike manner—I know from many 
an experience that it is a fish taker. 
Such a spoon, the blade should not be 
large like those usually found upon pike 
trolls, will not interfere with casting 
to any great degree, as it does not of- 
fer much resistance to the atmosphere 
and is little affected by the wind. 

All that was said in the previous 
chapter concerning the importance of 
the leader or gimp, and emphasized in 
this, shovld be held in mind at all 
times, no matter what the bait or lure 
under consideration. To lose one rec- 
ord fish by having the line cut by a 
pike’s sharp teeth is enough to last 
any fisherman for several seasons. 

Above the hook I have not much to 
add to what was said concerning tackle 
in the foregoing chapter upon artificial 
lure casting. I would employ practical- 
ly the same reel, same type of level- 
winder, and a line I knew was suffi- 
ciently strong for the work. I might 
use a heavier rod, depending upon the 
weight of bait to be handled. I would 
not jeopardize a light caster by at- 
tempting to cast a minnow weighing 
four or five ounces as I have seen men 
do; if I thought it necessary to use a 
“young fish” for bait I would use a 
somewhat heavier rod to handle it. 
Personally I much doubt the advisabil- 
ity of employing an overly large min- 
now upon the theory that a large bait 
insures a large fish; more often, | 
think, the practice results in a lost 
fish. The ordinary casting rod will 
handle a two or three-ounce minnow 














without difficulty, a heavier bait should 
be thrown from the tip of a rod some- 
what thicker in the waist—more stalky 
and somewhat stiffer, consequently 
slightly heavier in weight. However, 
every ounce the rodster adds te his rod 
is subtracting a definite thrill from the 
pattle. The pike fisherman who will 
not take a chance, court a thrill, is 
missing one of the joys of the sport. 

The actual casting of live bait does 
not much differ from casting artificial 
lures, Save, as a rule, the object of the 
caster is not to make a great commo- 
tion upon the surface of the water when 
the bait strikes. We are now fishing 
with fish for fish, and our object is to 
duplicate nature. Every angler has 
seen a minnow dart along the surface 
closely pursued by a hungry pike, That 
should be a sufficient hint. There are 
times when to “skitter” a minnow along 
the surface, allowing it to sink slowly 
at the end of the movement, will bring 
results. As a rule, however, I cast 
towards the shore, if fishing from a 
boat, allowing the minnow or frog to 
sink for a few seconds, then slowly— 
note I say “slowly’—reel in. My ob- 
ject in casting is to get the bait to slip 
into the water without excitement or 
commotion; noise and splashings are 
taboo, 

To cast a live bait with skill and ac- 
curacy is something of a task. I hon- 
estly believe there are fewer good cast- 
ers of live bait today than there are 
handlers of artificial lures—I mean in 
proportion to the numbers fishing, of 
course, There was a time when we 
were students of live bait fishing, but 
that day is long since passed, tho I 
expect to see a revival of the sport. 
Perhaps I shall lay myself open to 
criticism when I say that it. requires 
more skill to cast a live bait properly 
than it does to handle a “plug,” but 
nevertheless such is my conviction. 
Watch the average bait caster handling 
minnows and draw your own conclu- 
sions. 

The regular lurking places of pike, 
such ag are investigated by the lure 
handler, should be carefully fished out 
by the bait fisherman, remembering 
that he is fishing with the natural food 
of the pike and should endeavor to sim- 
ulate the actions of that food when un- 
attached to hook and line. Logs, stumps, 
weed beds, deep “holes,” all should be 
thoroly investigated and conscientious- 
ly fished out, slowly and methodically. 
Never should the rodster be tempted 
to hurry, for haste is always destruct- 
ive of highest art, and, believe me, 
properly casting live bait is an art. 
Care must be exercised both at the be- 
ginning and end of a cast or the bait 
wili be torn from the hook. As the 
“back cast” is the danger point in fly 
fishing, so ofttimes it is in handling 
live bait. The cast should not be be- 
gun too quickly and sharply. Ginger 
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should be injected after the bait is in 
motion. 

I have been writing of live bait fish- 
ing for pike as tho it was a sport to 
be indulged in only from the vantage 
ground of a boat, tho the truth of the 
matter is a wise and careful angler can 
cast successfully from the shore. My 
largest pike was taken from the shore, 
and on a green frog at that. Local con- 
ditions must govern the when, where 
and how. I nor no man may tell how 
nor where nor when on paper. As the 
wise bass fan does not cast “any old 
place” for his chosen game, so the pike 
fisher must not expect to win out “go- 
ing it blind.” Let him study the water 
and the feeding habits of pike therein. 
While, by and large, pike agree in their 
general habits, voraciousness, love of 
solitude and deep, quiet “swims,” still 
there are little differences in the hab- 
its of fish dwelling even in contiguous 
waters, the knowledge of which marks 
the successful angler. 

It is wonderful what a cool and ex- 
pert rodster can get his captures to do, 
what obstacles he can overcome. Not 
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so long since I was casting on a mill 
pond where numberless logs were float- 
ing, confined by a continuous “boom.” 
The deep water lay’ within the boom 
and I was upon the shore, so I east 
some fifty feet beyond the boom, and, 
as luck would have it, hooked a big 
for the water—pike. Fortunately the 
bank upon which I was standing was 
somewhat elevated above the surface 
of the water. Reeling in as rapidly as 
I could get the pike to travel, I waited 
until he was at the edge of the boom, 
then, holding the tip of my rod high 
in air, I gave a sudden, strong jerk to 
the line, with the result that the fish 
leaped out of the water and fell upon 
my side, the shore side, of the boom. 
Luck? Well, perhaps, but it worked 
out as I planned it. The fact of the 
matter is, the resourceful angler can 
overcome almost any difficulty, circum- 
vent the most crafty pike, if he only 
thinks he can and does not lose his 
head. 

Naturally, not all rivers and few 
lakes can be fished from the shore ow- 
ing to the shallowness of the water 
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near the bank and obstructions upon 
the shore which interfere with the back 
yet it truly surprising how 
much water can be fished without 
craft. I have even waded out into 
lake waist deep and cast successfully, 
something of a feat, as the reader will 
find if he undertakes it. Once I hooked 
a goodly pike so standing, and the fish 
dashed between my legs to the travail 
of my soul and its liberty, not to men- 
tion the cutting of the line. 

Still, fishing for pike with live bait 
has not been productive of results with 
me; I ean count the fish so caught 
upon the fingers of one hand, perhaps 
because the waters fished by me have 
not been adapted to the sport, tho I 
am under the impression that it is uni- 

unsuccessful, The pike 
the caster’s fish as is the black 
bass of fame, and the casting of live 
bait to my mind the method that 
will take the sly old denizen of avoir- 
dupois and experience, suspicious of 
unnatural lures and spoons. If the 
reader knows of some “Old Arthur” 
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TO BE HANDLED.” 


that has successfully defied the caster 
of lures my best advice to him is, try 
live bait—minnows, frogs or mice. 

Always the rodster should exhaust 
his fish before attempting to net or 
gaff; the big fish should be stunned 
beforeweither is used. A revolver or 
pistol is a handy article to have, lack- 
ing which a good thick club may be 
made to serve, tho it. should be han- 
dled with care; a blow across the line 
or leader is disastrous. I watched a 
man playing a good pike in Lake Su- 
perior, a large one—and there are some 
big ones taken from its cold waters, 
too—liberate the same by a misdirect- 
ed blow. “How did it ever happen?” 
Easy enough. The fish was not thor- 
oly exhausted and when the fisherman 
struck the fish flopped, and that was 
the end of the story. Be sure that the 
pike is played until played out, then 
land with care. A gaff is a better land- 
ing tool than a net, obviously, and it 
should be well made, streng of hook 
and throat. 

Let no one laugh at the user of live 
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bait for pike; he is the man that will 
get the large fish, all else being equal, 
as will be emphasized times without 
number probably thruout this work, 
whether he angles for pickerel, pike or 
muskellunge. Three times in my expe- 
rience I have won out where others 
have failed—twice by employing min- 
nows and once by the use of frogs, not 
to include the few occasions when | 
have resorted to the unusual mouse 
bait. 

After all, there is more in live bait 
fishing than the disciple of plugs or 
the user of spoons realizes. 

(Note.—I am busy gathering data and 
experimenting with live bait tackle, 
looking towards a work upon live bait 
fishing, something which may perhaps 
stir casters to criticism and acrimon! 
ous remarks, but it is not all of fish- 
ing to fish, nor is any one method the 
best method. There is room for a vol- 
ume upon live bait fishing, and I hope 
to incorporate what I have discovered 
about the subject in a volume some 
time in the future.—O. W. S.) 














THE ESCAPE. 

An actual picture of the last plunge for Ii! 
erty, taken by O. W. S. ‘‘Always the rodste! 
should exhaust his fish before attempting 
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Reviewing My Reviewers. 

Nearly a twelvemonth has sped since 
“Trout Lore” appeared upon the mar- 
ket, during which time a number of 
criticisms and press comments have 
been sent the author, tho, no doubt, he 
has seen only a few. For the most 
part, the comments have been kindly, 
a little matter for which the author is 
truly grateful, tho he is no less grate- 
ful for the unfavorable criticisms. We 
are made by our enemies as well as 
our friends. The thing that is surpris- 
ing is that some folks cannot criticize 
without abusing. As tho the mere fact 
that I do not like the way you curl 
your mustache were sufficient reason 
for calling you a yellow dog. 

In June last there appeared in the 
New York Sun a rather highly colored 
review, almost fulsome, in which the 
author was referred to as Dr. Smith. 
Doctor, forsooth! Doctor of what, I 
would like to know? The writer of 
that review had many fine things to 
say: “Dr. Smith has a great love for 
the trout, and this affection has led 
him to pursue the speckled beauty at 
any and all times.” “Writing easily 
and being a keen observer, he has writ- 
ten a book of unique experiences.” 
“There is much charm about ‘Trout 
Lore’ and the illustrations show that 
the author knows how to use a camera 
trout fishing.” Mentioning some of the 
subjects covered in the book, the re- 
viewer takes occasion to say of the 
chapter dealing with artificial lures, 
“which, as Dr. Smith intimated, will 
arouse criticism. There is no doubt 
about the latter statement.” 

That should have fore-warned me as 
to what was in store. That review was 
a sugar-coated pill, as it were, One 
week later, a man signing himself “Kit 
Clark” jumps into the ring, and, be- 
lieve me, that Kitty had claws. Why, 
after reading his tirade I felt like the 
little end of nothing whittled down to 
a point. I felt as tho I had been sound- 
ly spanked and sent supperless to bed. 

Now, I never claimed to be different 
from the general run of men. Just an 
ordinary man, with a great love for 
children and the little creatures of the 
wild; and to be branded a cold-blooded, 
heartless wretch came as something of 
a surprise. But read: 

“The gentleman asks if the use of 
the plug is ‘doing violence to an an- 
gler’s conscience?’ Yes, it is, conced- 
ing the man has any conscience, which 
is not likely or he would not use the 
plug, and he has no right to cail him- 
self an angler, for no angler will ever 
make any use of the execrable weapon. 
Nothing in the nature of a conscience 
ever penetrates the head of the plug 
fisherman, whose butcheries place him 
far below any self-accusing sentiment. 
Every merciful emotion is obliterated, 
every feeling of kindness and fair deal- 
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ing toward a little but brave antagon- 


ist is discarded.” All pluggers, wheth- 
er for bass or trout, “will descend to 
any indecent method to attain their 
end and to whom dynamite, seine nets 
or anything else of any degree of bar- 
barity would be welcome so long as it 
destroys fish. It appears certain that 
nothing any newspaper can print will 
have any good effect upon this class 
of fallen creatures and they will con- 
tinue their shameless methods until 
some praiseworthy wielder of justice 
discovers them in the act and fills 
their tainted corpses with a large and 
lovely charge of buckshot.” Just why 
one should “fill a corpse with buckshot” 
the learned user of choice English does 
not explain, but so long as I am one 
of the fellows to be so served I’d just 
as soon wait until I am a corpse. 

There is much more in the same 
strain, but I have quoted enough to dis- 
close the sort of a man we have to do 
with. It would be a real pleasure to 
descend to his level and say some of 
the harsh things one couid say in re- 
ply, but I have never prostituted my 
typewriter to that service and do not 
intend to begin; then, too, a wise man 
once said wisely, “Answer not a fool 
according to his folly lest ye become 
like him.” As to the legitimacy of 
plugs, well, a sportsman using a plug 
will be a sportsman in the use of it, 
even as this man will be what he so 
patently discloses himself to be, e’en 
tho he never employs anything but arm 
tificial flies. A sportsman is never un- 
fair to man or game, Tho he prate of 
his own righteousness with all the ar- 
rogance of an ancient Pharisee, stand- 
ing to pray, “God, I thank Thee that I 
am not as other men are,’ he remains 
what the wise Nazarene said he was 
2,000 years ago. 

The next week after the foregoing 
letter appeared, another man, signing 
himself “Whirling Blue Dun,” rushes 
into print, attracted by what he thought 
was going to be a dog fight, and eager 
to get a strangle hold while the author 
of “Trout Lore’ was down. Unfortu- 
nately I did not “come back” at them, 
as undoubtedly the editor of the Sun 
thought I would, so they only bayed 
the moon as it were. Why this last 
“scribe takes a slap at Outdoor Life, 
for “it happened that wherever 1 op- 
ened it I was confronted with pictures 
of these hideous ‘plug’ baits for which 
my contempt has always been as great 
as yours. The magazine seemed to me 
like a ‘plug’ bait catalog. ... I 
have no words with which adequately 
to express my admiration for the way 
in which you tear the hide off this 
person. I hope that this smug 
author will feel the blow that you gave 
him; maybe he is of that kind, but I 
am afraid that instead of appreciating 
the rebuke he will pray that you may 
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be forgiven for your uncharitableness.” 

Never thought of it, Whirling Blue 
Dervish, for I believe in praying a pray- 
er that can be answered when I pray. 
I wouldn’t even pray that I might for- 
give such a childlike, unfair, one-sided 
and unsportsmanlike attack. It was 
Elbert Hubbard who used to say, “Don’t 
bother to forgive your enemies; forget 
’em.” That’s pretty good philosophy. 
Why, the foregoing did not even “rile” 
me, and when the week following this 
Whirling Dervish came out in another 
lengthy screed, his what-passes-for-a- 
conscience having pricked him for hav- 
ing singled out Outdoor Life as the 
chief amid sinners in the matter of 
featuring plugs. Hear the Dervish: 
“But does Mr. Clark happen to know 
at present of any so-called ‘sportsman’s 
magazine’ that is not tarred with the 
same stick? How many are there which 
can resist the sweet swan song of the 
money flowing into the business office 
from the makers of plug baits and oth- 
er angling monstrosities? If the owner 
of this class of publications should sum- 
mon up sufficient moral courage to 
close his columns to such advertise- 
ments maybe the result would be a 
sportsman’s magazine fit to go into the 
homes of sportsmen.” And lots more 
of the same sort, but enough. 

How lonesome Tomcat Clark 
Whirling Dervish must be. All dressed 
up and nowhere to go. All the maga- 
zines sold body and soul to the plug- 
makers. Like Elijah under the juniper 
tree, they alone left of all true sports- 
men. Sad! Sad! 

Plugs will be used by discriminating 
anglers more and more, not 
they take more fish—I can take five 
trout, yea, ten to every one with a piug 
—but because skill of another kind is 
required in their handling. Naturally, 
I prefer flies to any bait or lure, as 
all who have fished with me know, and 
as every reader of “Trout Lore” real- 
izes, that is, every reader who can un- 
derstand the English language, or is 
not so prejudiced but that he can see 
more than one chapter out of twenty- 
four. I am not apologizing for that 
chapter upon artificial lures. It be- 
longs right where it is. I was writing 
a book upon trout fishing, all trout 
fishing, and I could no more leave out 
that chapter than I could leave out the 
chapter upon fly fishing. As to my ad- 
vocating the method, for both 
bumptious individuals (“God 
them: let them pass for men’) would 
lead the reader to believe that the 
whole work is given up to a defense of 
plugs for trout—well, the book is before 
you and I am willing to abide by your 
opinion in the matter. As to who is 
the truer sportsman—read the _ book, 
read the book. I do not say that these 
two Pharisees knowingly prevaricate— 
for a man afflicted with jaundice sees 


and 


because 


these 
made 
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everything yellow—but I do insist that 
they have handled the truth almighty 
careless. But what can one expect of 
a scribe and a Pharisee afflicted witn 
cerebral elephantiasis? 

But, as I said in opening, these two 
are the only harsh critics whose out- 
pourings have been sent me, Upon the 
other hand, from all over the country 
have come kindly letters and fine press 
clippings. Just a few brief 
must suffice. 

Says “Country Life:” “The author 
is a humorist and philosopher, as well 
as a fisherman, but he contrives to di- 
vulge the best methods of using dry 
fly, wet fly, bait and lure.” 

The “Sporting Goods Dealer,’ amid 
other good things, says: “It is built 
along been-there lines, and all anglers 
will read it with genuine pleasure.” 

After .telling of the purely angling 
side of the book, “Review of Reviews” 
says: “Like all well-regulated anglers, 
from Izaak Walton down, Mr. Smith is 
a philosopher and a humanist. These 
qualities make his book readable even 
for the rank amateur.” 

The “C. E. World” backs them up 
with: “One need not be a fisher to 
enjoy the book, for it sparkles with a 
love of nature,” 

But of all that have come to me I 
think I like that best from “Outdoor 
Life” itself: ‘Speaking of Mr. Smith 
and his ability as a fisherman is a 
great deal like referring to one’s wife 

-we believe she is the best wife in the 
world, and we cannot view the ques- 
tion in any other light.” 

I wish that I might trespass upon a 
kindly editor’s goodness further and 
give you more press “mentions,” but 
that cannot be, for space is at a pre- 
mium. But I take this opportunity, 
readers of Outdoor Life and editors gen- 
erally, to thank you one and all for 
your many kind words. I am not, as 
you see, losing any sleep over the an- 
vil duet; in fact, it is pretty hard to 
hear them at all, the gloria chorus 
makes such a racket. And wouldn’t a 
fellow be a fool to listen for those two 
individuals afflicted with an in-growing 
ego? O. W. SMITH. 


excerpts 


Big Bass. 
By W. E. Shull. 


(This unusual bass fishing story was 
written as a letter by a son to his fa- 
ther—a simple, unvarnished account of 
a successful trip, and we publish it just 
as written.—O. W. &.) 

Monday morning, April 16th, was one 
of those mornings that, if you are a 
fisherman, sure puts the fever in your 
veins, and as you know me, I was sub- 
ject to an attack. So between flits of 
clouds and sunshine we decided it was 
the day of all days to go fishing, and 
my good friend and customer, Mr. Weir 
Labatt, proceeded to hunt a jitney driv- 
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er that would take a chance. After 
much trying to borrow, beg or steal a 
car that would make the trip, my friend 
happened to think that the mail man 
was due to leave that afternoon, who, 
by the way, is a brother and partner 
to our host, the hotel proprietor at Lake 
Medina. 

After making preparations and ex- 
cuses we left San Antonio about 3:30. 
Not much happened on the fifty-mile 
journey except an occasional shot at a 
buzzard with my new .410-gauge shot- 
gun and one shot at an ant-eater, who 
had an armor plate like a battleship 
and wasn’t harmed by the small gun. 
We arrived at Lake Medina about 5:30 
and at once proceeded to try and lure 
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the wily bass. After fishing around 
in a tin boat for an hour, my friend, 
using an artificial frog as big as a ho- 
tel saucer, we decided it wasn’t a good 
day after all. But on our return to 
the landing met up with a boatman by 
the name of Mr. Joe Lawley. After 
exchanging fisherman greetings, which 
consists of borrowing a match and ask- 
ing him what luck, he drew from the 
side of the boat a window cord and 
fastened to this was a bass weighing 
about ten pounds. This was one of 
twenty he had caught that day. We at 
once proceeded to make arrangements 
with him for the following day, and 
decided that 7 o’clock in the morning 
was time enough to start. After hav- 
ing a fine supper the. room clerk was 
called, who, by the way, a big 
negro, whose first question was, “Youse 
men are not government men, is you?” 
Someone had told Jim he was likely 


was 


to be drafted any time and he wanted 
to know if we were after him. 

Jim showed us to a couple of nice 
tents with fine beds, and that is the 
last I remember until he knocked on 
the door and said, “Boss, breakfast’s 
ready.” Seven o’clock found us at the 
landing ready and anxious, for the 
morning was ideal, just enough wind to 
make a tandem spinner act right. 

Dad, I am not going to try and de- 
scribe Lake Medina to you; it is beyond 
me, but to give you an idea. If the 
Big Thompson was dammed up at the 
mouth of Loveland Cafion and would 
back the water up to Estes Park at a 
depth from fifty to 200 feet, you will 
have some idea as to the size of Lake 
Medina—over twenty miles long, rang- 
ing from a quarter of a mile to a mile 
wide, not saying anything of the num- 
ber of coves and cafions it fills on the 
sides; the water is as clear as a crys- 
tal and one can see treetops at a depth 
of twenty or thirty feet. Imagine catch- 
ing fish out of the tops of trees that 
were forty feet high before they were 
submerged. 

I was armed with my six-ounce fly 
rod, a fine line on a light reel, and, 
Dad, the first bite I got I will never 
know what it was—a treetop or a fish 
—but I remember the line going thru 
my fingers very fast, and in trying to 
stop it I still have two very sore fin- 
gers. 

You must remember that all this time 
we were trolling and the boat in mo- 
tion, being propelled by a little Motorgo 
motor, which I can’t praise too highly. 
After the first encounter I decided that 
I had better change tackle, so put to- 
gether a steel casting rod and heavy 
reel loaned me by a friend in San An- 
tonio, who knew that my tackle was 
too light. This, together with a new 
line purchased the night before, gave 
me a decent outfit, which I afterward 
found out was strong enough to handle 
any of them. In the meantime my 
friend and the boatman had landed sev- 
eral fish weighing from a pound to a 
pound and a half. After fishing the 
west shore for about an hour we de- 
cided to try the island and visit Robin- 
son Crusoe, a small rabbit left on the 
island when the water rose all around 
it. He has been there three years, and 
the little fellow meets all boats that 
ply around there. Here is where I saw 
my first big bass caught, the boatman 
catching one weighing six pounds. On 
our return to shore I got one weighing 
eight pounds. Some fight. 

After lunch Mr. Labatt hooked his 
first big one long enough for us all to 
see him, but in a perfectly clear-looking 
field of water he found a tree about 
five feet down and tore himself loose. 
In ten minutes more I caught my sec- 
ond big one weighing over nine pounds. 
A little later another close to ten 











pounds, and as we started for home 
hooked the biggest and gamest fish I 
ever caught, weighing ten and one-half 
pounds and as game as any rainbow 
that ever shook a hook. 

Dad, I know you are not an enthu- 
siastic fisherman, but this fellow would 
have made the blood rise in the most 
dormant. All the antics he tried—ev- 
erything known to bassology—but the 
tandem spinner held him fast and I 
never will forget what a pretty sight 
he made, the sun shining full on him as 
[.reeled him in thru the clear blue wa- 
ter, 

By this time the wind had started up 
and the waves were running pretty high 
and my companion noting my nervous- 
ness told me a story of which I don’t 
remember anything, as I was very busy 
digging my fingernails into the side of 
the boat trying to hold on; but, thanks 
to our good boat and cool boatman, we 
arrived at the landing right side up, 
tired but happy. 

Next morning we started at about 
the same hour, the wind having died 
down some; we tried the east shore, 
this being the lee side. We caught two 
more big ones about eight pounds each. 
The strange part of this trip is that I, 
seated in the same boat, using the same 
tackle as Mr. Labatt, should catch all 
the big ones. Then you say it isn’t 
luck to be born on Friday, June 13th. 

Just one word about the dam. This 
is a wonderful engineering feat, being 
120 feet on the bottom, sixty feet on 
top, 200 feet high and three-quarters of 
a mile long. Am sorry to say the land 
under this has never been farmed much, 
the same being tied up in court. 

Dad, this is my story to you of one 
of the finest times I ever had, and the 
memory of Medina Lake is going to be 
lasting, for it’s a sure enough fishing 
place. If Harry Newell, Ed Hottle, or 
any of those pollywog fisherman doubt 
this I will soon have the proof, for the 
Toepperwein Hardware Company of San 
Antonio mounted two of the largest 
ones and will send them to me upon 
my return to Denver. 

Texas. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 384—A Good Leader 
Material. 


Editor Angling Department: — En- 
closed find two samples which I think 
may interest you as a fisherman. I 
wish you would test them out if there 
is any manner of so doing and tell me 
What you think of them. The mist- 
colored material comes in unbroken 
lengths of forty yards and retails for 
$1.00 here. I tested a piece of this 
about three feet long with two loops 
tied in it and it pulled down twelve 
pounds on the scale before breaking. 
The whole length—forty yards—seems 
'o be uniform with the sample sent you. 
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The other piece sells for 5 cents each. 
If this material is good, according to 
any tests you may know of, I should 
think it would make great leaders, be- 
ing free from knots, etc. It comes in 
several different weights and either 
white or mist color—M. J. O., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

The samples sent me, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, are simply the so- 
called “Telarana Nova” material—l 
think, one of the finest leader mate- 
rials known. I have not had time to 
test them out thoroly by soaking, which 
would disclose the fact if they were 
imitation. I find them very strong, 
pulling down from 12 to 20 pounds in 
the dry state. Look up the Joe Welsh 
advertisement in the advertising sec- 
tion of back numbers.—0O. W. S. 





Letter No. 385—Bait Casting Rod for 
Tyro. 

Editor Angling Department:—Pleage 
tell me what length and weight of bait 
casting rod would be right for an ama- 
teur caster to be used mostly in open 
water for bass.—P. D. L., Akron, Ohio. 

I would say, get a split bamboo five 
feet long, weighing in the neighborhood 
of five or six ounces, paying at least 
$5.00; or, if you prefer, get a Bristol 
steel in the same length, weighing 
slightly more, of course. Do not effect 
a longer or lighter rod at first. If you 
are inclined to be “rough,” then get the 
steel and treat it as kindly as you can. 
—O. W. 8. 

Letter No. 386—Preserving Salmon 

Eggs. 

Editor Angling Department:—TIn read- 
ing May issue of Outdoor Life, I find 
on page 529 letter No. 308, from R. V. 
G., Berkeley, Cal., asking how to pre- 
serve salmon eggs for bait, and that 
your Angling Department Editor is un- 
able to answer. Should you think the 
following method used by myself in 
the mountain streams of Idaho would 
be of service to R. V. G.? Purchase 
the fresh eggs, spread them without 
breaking the skin on a shingle sprin- 
kled with brown sugar, cover them with 
a thin layer of brown sugar, dust a 
small quantity of boracic acid over the 
sugar and set the shingle in a slanting 
position in the limb of a tree where 
the sun can shine on the eggs all day; 
by night they have thoroly absorbed 
the sugar and acid and are perfectly 
drained. Cut some tips from fir bougns 
about the length of the eggs, lay thes: 
on a piece of gunnysack and iay th: 
eggs on top. Cover the eggs with fir 
boughs, then roll all in the gunnysack 
until you have three or four thicknesses 
to protect it. Tie the ends of the gun- 
nysack, giving the package the appear- 
ance of an elongated hot tamale, The 
eggs, in this conuition, can be kept for 
months and are as tough as raisins, 
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requiring a knife to cut the size bait 
required. When done fishing, roll them 
up as originally and lay away in a 
cool place until next trip.—H. H. B., 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

A number of boys have responded 
with the information R. V. G. asked for, 
but as your method of egg-preserving 
differs somewhat from others given, 
we are going to publish yours also. 
This only goes to prove what I have 
long suspected—if an angler desires 
any sort of information he may secure 
same thru the Fireside. Wish we could 
have more room for letters and an- 
swers for our “gabfest.” I am crowd- 
ed with material for months to come. 
Some day we are going to give more 
space to our growing Angling Depart- 
ment.—O, W. S. 


Letter No. 387—A 22-Inch Rainbow. 

Editor Angling Department:—Being 
a regular reader of Outdoor Life, I 
thought perhaps you might be inter- 
ested in the enclosed picture of a rain- 
bow taken by me. The fish measured 
22 inches, which I know is not large, 
but he was the best-proportioned lad I 
ever took. I caught this fish the first 
day of April, 1917, on the Upper Sho- 
shone. I caught several others aver- 
aging 18 inches, using a bulldog spin- 
ner as a lure. I took the picture at 
home, after having carried the fish for 
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SUPPER IN SIGHT. COMPLIMENTS C. E 
S., POWELL, WYO 

sixteen miles on the train, therefore 

you know I took him early in the morn- 

ing. I suppose it was wrong of me to 

take so small a fish, but I caught him 

so he would not grow too large. See? 


Fishing here is great in almost any of 
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the streams if you have the “twist of 
the E. S., Powell, Wyo. 

I have examined the picture with in- 
terest, No, as you say, the fish is not 
unusual: we often get as large here in 
the “fished-out” East. However, cou- 
pled with your wild water the game 
must be somewhat more strenuous, Not 
it the size of the 

AS 
large 


wrist.’’—C. 


always, either, is 
fish, but, as with men, the spirit. 
a rule, I think the exceedingly 
fish are not as gamy as the medium- 
sized ones, depending more upon weight 
and sheer strength. Recently I caught 
two fish—rainbow—of about a foot, 
and both of them put up wonderful bat- 
tles, dashing this way and that, leav- 
ing the water and sounding the depths. 
Then I hooked a big fellow 19 inches 
long, and he never left the water at 
all, just tugging at the line in a bull- 
dog sort of way. Of course it took 
longer to land the large fish, but, hon- 
estly, there was not as much fun in 
it. Thank you for the picture and your 
good letter.—O, W. S. 


Letter No. 388—Up or Down Stream. 


Editor Angling Department:—Just a 
line on that upstream fly casting in 
letter No. 305, by Mr. F. P. R., in the 


May number. I believe the gentleman 


is a scientific fisherman and no doubt 
figures out many of the difficult prob- 


lems in regard to trout fishing before 
he leaves the office. I just wonder if 
he ever fished upstream in a rough and 
rugged country, going clear to the head 
of the stream where there are lots of 
beaver dams, and where the willows 
and bushes hang over the banks until 
it is almost impossible to get along the 
stream. I, for one of the dyed-in-the- 
wool down-streamers, would appreciate 
a little further information from Mr. 
F. P. R.—first, how to approach a bea- 
ver dam when fishing upstream, as the 
trout usually lay where the water spills 
over the dam from above; second, how 
to cast a fly upstream where there is 
and let it float down 
a lifelike manner, as 
he says he does. By pulling the fly 
across the current or up current with 
a wobbly or jerky movement I can give 
it enough life to excite most trout, but 
the instant it stops, or to allow it to 
float back with the current and away 
goes the fish, and to pull it fast enough 
downstream to cause it to stay on top 
is too fast for good results. In large 
and open streams one can fish up, or 
down, or crosswise, with about the 
same results, but in small and rugged 
in cafions I much prefer 
the downhill route, One can negotiate 
the stream much better. The fly can 
be dropped over waterfalls, and where 
the brush interferes the fly can be al- 
lowed to float down and then drawn 
back on top of the water in a lifelike 
manner, and many a speckled beauty 


current 
fish in 


a good 
over the 


waters and 
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dragged out from under the brush that 
the upstream man would never find. 
Let it be remembered that at the head 
of the rough and rugged stream near 
the tops of the mountain range is the 
home of the trout and the joy of the 
fisherman.—S, S., Steamboat Springs, 
Colo. 


Letter No. 389—How Can He Enamel 
Home-Made Plugs? 

Editor Angling Department:—Do you 
know of any paint, enamel, varnish, or 
other coloring matter which I could 
use in coloring home-made plugs, or in 


be able to give me a little information 
as to the cause of the death of the 
trout in our stream during the warm 
weather of some years. The death 
rate seems to be a lot higher some 
years than it is others. I will tell you 
of the stream and the conditions per- 
taining to it in order that you may be 
better able to judge as to the cause. 
The stream is wholly spring fed for the 
entire length of its course. It flows 
thru a sandy soil so that there is no 
sediment in the water, nor is there a 
muddy bottom. The bottom is gener- 
ally sandy or gravelly, having a few 
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This lake and 
others, it is fast 
number of spawn 
*. I. Backus 


is over a mile long very 


being taken out and 


fixing those whose original coat of 
enamel has been cracked? Like many 
other fishermen, I like to make my 
own plugs and am always experiment- 
ing upon new ones. I also like to 
change the hook arrangement, and, in 
doing so, crack the enamel, Is there 
anything I can use to fill in those 
cracks and prevent them from growing 
larger?—E, B., New York City. 

I know of no enamel that will endure 
the hard, wet service to which lures 
are subjected. As, no doubt you know, 
the enamel with which the commercial 
lures are covered is baked on, No 
doubt if you were to write to some 
firm like the Shakespeare people of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., you could make some 
arrangement with them to do the work 
for you, tho perhaps they would not 
care to undertake a small order, The 
publication of your letter—which will 
not be for several months, as it must 
await its turn—will elicit some definite 
information upon the topic.—O, W. S. 


Letter No. 390—What Is Killing These 
Fish? 

Editor Angling Department:—I have 

read a number of the articles written 

by you and so concluded that you might 








becoming depleted of its beautiful mountain trout, on 
nothing 


COLORADO. 


with shores Like a good man) 
account of the great 


August, 1915, by 


deep, rocky 


put back. Photographed 
rocky channels at different points thru- 
out its course. There are no mineral 
deposits at any point along the stream, 
the water from the springs will show 
about 98 per cent pure in a laboratory 
test, the temperature of the springs is, 
I have been told, about degrees. 
There are no factories or sewers dis- 
charging poisonous waste into the wa- 
ter. The stream flows rapidly, there 
is no dead water, it is probably about 
twenty or thirty feet wide on an aver- 
age, has many holes which are about 
four feet deep on an average; however, 
many of them are deeper and _ then 
there are some that will not be over 
eighteen inches deep. The stream can 
be waded the greater part of its length 
with hip-length waders, I believe that 
the above will cover all the essential 
points as regards the stream. Many 
of our local fishermen claim that the 
rose bug, or June bug as they are com- 
monly called, are the cause of this trou- 
ble. They contend that the trout swal- 
low the bugs and that the bugs eat the 
gullet off just below the gills; others 
claim that they eat holes in the stom- 
ach of the fish and thereby cause the 
death of them. Myself and some oth- 
ers undertook to investigate this for 
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ourselves, and, upon taking the dead 
fish from the water, we were unable 
to find a sign of these bugs. Next we 
took those which appeared to be badly 
affected and, after dispatching them, 
we examined them and were unable to 
find anything that pointed toward the 
bugs as being the cause of their death. 
All the stomachs examined were empty, 
or nearly so. Our next experiment 
pointed to the hot weather as the cause 
of the trouble. We would take a small 
net similar to a landing net and cap- 
ture one of these fish and place him in 
one of the springs, and it would be but 
a few minutes until he would appear 
to be completely revived. We have sev- 
eral varieties of trout here; however, 
we generally class them as rainbow and 
speckled. It seems that the rainbow 
are the ones most affected by this trou- 
ble; I do not recall ever having seen 
one of the speckled variety so affected. 
If you can give me any information on 
this subject it will be greatly appre- 
ciated. If you think that you could get 
any information that would be of any 
benefit to the fraternity at large you 
have my permission to publish this if 
you wish.—H. H., Long Pine, Neb. 


This is not a matter for an angling 
editor, but should be taken up with 
your State Fish Commissioner or some 
professional fish culturist like Mr. W. 
N. Keil, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. I do not 
think that it is the warm water that 
is causing you trouble, for you state 
that the brook trout are not affected, 
and rainbow can stand warmer water 
than can the native brook. I do not 
believe in the June bug theory, either. 
In a certain river in my native state a 
disease affected the gills of the native 
trout, a white growth appearing, kill- 
ing them by the hundreds, Wish I 


could be of aid, but can only urge you 
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to take up the matter at with 


some specialist.—O. W. S. 


once 


Letter No. 391—Difference Between 
Rainbow and Brown Trout. 


Editor Angling Department:—As I 
am a subscriber to Outdoor Life and 
enjoy every page, I thought perhaps 
you would kindly answer the following 
questions. Our season for trout in 
Pennsylvania is from April 15th to July 
15th. We have a great many of the 
California trout here in the streams 
with the Eastern brook. Do you con- 
sider salmon eggs a good bait for the 
former? Can you tell me where I can 
secure salmon eggs? Are there two 
distinct species of trout, the brown and 
the California, and state differences? 
G. F., Jersey Shore, Pa. 

I presume that early in the spring 
salmon eggs can be called the most at- 
tractive bait for rainbow, for at that 
time they are spawning and probably 
feeding to some extent upon eggs. I 
know that a number of fishermen, ait- 
er taking a gravid female, always use 
her eggs as bait in preference to worms, 
Eggs can be secured of almost any 
dealer in fishing tackle for about 25 
cents a jar. If your local dealer does 
not carry them he can easily get them 
for you. Personally, I prefer eartl- 
worms, not that they are as attractive, 
but because I find them more lasting 
on the hook: then, too, somehow my 
spirit balks at fish eggs. Now laugh! 
As to your second question, the so- 
called German brown (Salmo fario) is 
an Old World fish, introduced into 
America, if I mistake not, in 1883. It 
should be easy to distinguish the brown 
from the rainbow, tho both are salmon; 
the former has a row of large red spots 
or splashes along the sides above the 
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median line, while the Eastern brook 
trout has smaller spots both above and 
below the line. The rainbow has no 
red spots whatever. The brown is usu- 
ally a most decided brown color, while 
the rainbow is silvery. One would not 
be apt to confuse the brown with the 
rainbow so quickly as with the native 
Eastern trout or char.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 392—Books on Fly Tying 
and Rod Making Wanted. 


Editor Angling Department:—Would 
be pleased to have you send me a list 
of, or at least let me know where I can 
purchase a treatise on fly tying and 
split bamboo rod making, each with 
plenty o1 illustrations and detailed de- 
scriptions of the progressive stages of 
making same.—T, B. Y., St. Louis, Mo. 

Unfortunately, I know of no real good 
book upon fly tying published in this 
country. Some of the best things with 
which I am acquainted are incorporated 
in other works, like that chapter on 
fly tying in “Salmon and Trout.” “Ar- 
tificial Flies,” by M. A. Shipley, is a 
good little booklet and well worth your 
while. J. H. Keene’s “Fly Fishing and 
Fly Making,” tho out of print, is de- 
sirable. As complete a thing as I know 
is that English work, “How to Tie Flies 
for Trout and Grayling,” by McClel- 
land. As you know, I published some 
years ago in Outers’ Book a series of 
chapters, “The Amateur Fly Tyer’s 
Work Bench,” fully illustrating each 
step with photographs. I hope some 
day to get out that material, revised 
and brought down to date, in book 
form, In my “Trout Lore” there is a 
brief chapter on fly tying. As to your 
other desired book, get Fraser’s “Ama- 
teur Rodmaking;” it is splendid.—O. 
W. S. 
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information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


game department’s duties in the premises. 


What Causes the Disappearance of 
Certain Game Species? 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In the October 
number of Outdoor Life I was very 
glad to see the article by Dr. F. A. 
Knights in regard to the epidemic 
among the snowshoe rabbits and the 
consequent decrease in the coyotes and 
wolves in Minnesota, 

As I have stated before in this maga- 
zine, there was not a coyote in Yukon 
Territory in 1915, while in 1916 the 
country was overrun with them. Dr. 
Knights says all the snowshoe rabbits 
in Northern Minnesota died off in 1914 
and 1915. Ralph Edmunds was the 
first man to report the killing of a 
coyote in the Stickine in 1915. They 
got as far north as Atlin the same 
year, and overran Yukon Territory in 
the winter of 1916, about the same time 
that the epidemic struck the rabbits. 

Eugene Jacquot’s last letter (copied 
in this article) mentions no decrease of 
coyotes as yet, but no doubt they will 
decrease with the disappearance of the 
rabbit and ptarmigan. 

If our readers will only report their 
observations in regard to the changes 
in the game life of the country as Dr. 
Knights suggests, no doubt we may 
eventually solve some problems _ that 
have puzzled naturalists for years. 
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Mr. W. A. Rittenhouse takes a 600- 
mile canoe trip every year thru North- 
ern Minnesota and Ontario. He re- 
ported that he had seen hundreds of 
partridges every year until this year, 
when he only saw two coveys. Is the 
grouse of all varieties disappearing? 
The disappearance of the buffalo was 


an economic necessity, but the disap- 


pearance of the passenger pigeon has 
never been solved. It is improbable 
that they were killed by hunters. At 
least once a year someone claims to 
have seen passenger pigeons in Arizona 
or Mexico. I personally have killed and 
eaten wild pigeons in the mountains of 
Coahuilla a few years ago, and I am 
sure wild pigeons can still be found 
there, but I am inclined to doubt that 
they are passenger pigeons, I don’t 
know. The only passenger pigeon I 
ever saw was in the zoo in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, several years ago. I wrote Eu- 
gene Jacquot, the famous White River 
guide of Kluane, Yukon Territory, to 
keep me posted in regard to any 
changes in the game life of Northern 
Yukon, Jean is all over the country 
constantly keeping in touch with the 
game for the benefit of his hunting 
parties. The following is copied from 
his last letter: 

“The coyotes here are, of course, no 











Over 900 ptarmigan killed in. two days for a mining 


camp near Whitehorse, Y. T. 


help to the increase of the game, but 
at that they are not as big a detriment 
to the game as some people who live 
here and make a practice of killing 
game to feed to their dogs. 

“T should think that in these times 
when the government is trying to con- 
serve the food supplies of the country, 
it would put a stop to such wanton 
waste. Small game, such as rabbits, 
grouse, ptarmigan, etc., has almost en- 
tirely disappeared. The rabbits have 
no doubt died as there were thousands 
of dead rabbits lying all over the coun- 
try after the snow disappeared in the 
spring of 1916. The ptarmigan, how- 
ever, must have migrated, as I don’t re- 
member ever having run across a dead 
one. Where there were thousands of 
ptarmigan when you were here you 
would probably travel for miles now 
and never see one, They are not en- 
tirely extinct, but nevertheless they are 
scarce. While grouse were never as 
abundant as the ptarmigan, yet anyone 
traveling between Kluane and White 
Horse could kill all he could use. 

“Now we don’t even carry a .22 rifle 
as there is not 2 bird or a rabbit to 
shoot at. Foxes, lynxes, etc., will not 
suffer, however, for want of food as the 
country is now overrun with mice.” 

This answers Dr. Knights’ question 
better than I could. It is also a good 
one for Mr. Hope to chew on. His con- 
tention that the big game hunter is 
killing off the game in the North is too 
absurd to be worthy of a reply except 
fot the fact that it is by the misguided 
efforts of such men that feel laws are 


. passed to harass the sportsman in quest 


of rest, recreation and health. 

How many local sportsman are ever 
prosecuted for infringement of the 
game laws? As near as I have ever 
been able to observe, all game laws are 
made and enforced against the stranger 
in the game country. The native, like 
the Kaiser, thinks he has a “divine 
right” to all the game, both native and 
migratory. They take the stranger's 
money gladly and begrudge him every 
hair or feather that he takes away. 

Some friends of mine went to Mon- 
tana this fall from Chicago and New 











York for an elk hunt. They landed the 
opening day of the season. The natives 
bad been in a week ahead of them and 
every A, O. left on the opening day 
with his elk. Altho the Eastern party 
hunted two weeks, they never saw an 
elk, as they had all been driven out. 
The game warden stayed at their camp 
drunk for a week. There are, no doubt, 
many honest, conscientious game war- 
dens, but the only one I ever personal- 
ly came in contact with is Rube Babbet 
of Grayling, Michigan. I believe Rube 
would arrest his own mother if she 
broke a game law. He watches the 
native and stranger alike and is always 
on the job. One of my pushers once 
told me of being out fishing with a 
“sport.” The fishing was poor and the 
man caught a fish barely undersize. He 
turned to the guide with the query, 
“Do you think Rube would catch us it 
| saved this fish for supper?” when 
Rube stepped from behind a tree and 
said, “Better play safe, old man.” 

Rube’s contention is that the people 
in his country need the money that the 
sportsmen bring in; consequently in 
protecting the fish and game he is pro- 
tecting his own people. 

I enclose a picture of a bag of ptar- 
migan killed in two days for a mining 
camp near White Horse, Yukon Terri- 
tory. There are over 900 birds in the 
bunch. However, even such wholesale 
slaughter would hardly tend to decrease 
the vast quantities of birds that were 
to be found in this country. 

I have before me the 1915 report of 
Dr. D. D. Cairnes, chief of the Cana- 
dian Geological Survey, in which he 
says, “The writer has estimated that 
only about 32 per cent., or less than 
one-third, of Yukon Territory has been 
at all explored; concerning the remain- 
ing 68 per cent., or 134,000 square miles 
of territory, almost nothing is known 
even of a general topographical or 
geographical nature.” The same is true 
of Northern British Columbia. 

British Columbia, north of the Grand 
Trunk railway and Yukon Territory, is 
larger than the entire German empire. 
Yukon Territory alone contains an 
area of 196,976 square miles—consider- 
ably more extensive than the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Northern British Columbia and Yukon 
Territory have a population of less 
than 30,000 inhabitants, barring the 
coast towns. Again quoting from Dr. 
Cairnes. “The greater part of this 
great region is still practically un- 
known, even to the prospector, trapper 
or hunter; in fact, almost all explora- 
tion within the territory has been re- 
stricted to areas readily accessible 
from the main waterways.” 

Thus it will be seen that it is im- 
possible for man to destroy the game 
except in small areas for many years 
to come, DR. R. A. GRIFFITH. 
Illinois. 
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Identifying Bears—Some Pointers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having taken 
a great interest in the discourse on 
bears which has been running in your 
magazine for several months, and not- 
ing an item in the August issue from 
Mr. L. L. Bales of California, asking for 
the difference in the species of bears, 
I take pleasure in sending you this ar- 
ticle in the hope that it will prove of 
interest to your readers—at least from 
a scientific standpoint. 

The bears of North America form 
five separate and distinct groups. Each 
group is readily distinguishable from 
the others, but some of the groups have 
many varieties, and in distinguishing 
these varieties is where the rub comes 
in. As one eminent authority writes, 
there is no way pf separating them as 
far as skin and hair is concerned, but 
they may be easily told by noting the 
teeth and the peculiarities in the skull, 
which in some cases is quite pro- 
nounced. 

The first group, of course, is the 
polar bears. There is only one species 
in America as far as we know, and it 
has white fur and cannot possibly be 
taken for anything else, so we will pass 
it up. 

The second group consists of the 
black bears. They are very common 
and form our smallest as well as most 
timid and inoffensive bears. They can 
be told from any other species by their 
small size, by their feet which have the 
claws of the front and hind feet nearly 
equal in size, and their hair, which is 
nearly uniform in length all over the 
body. The hair is black but has a 
brownish tinge, especially on the face. 
In some individuals this brownish color 
predominates and we then have a cin- 
namon bear, often called a brown bear, 
which it isn’t, altho for many years 
they were thought to be a distinct spe- 
cies. They can be told from a real 
‘brown bear” by the family character- 
istics as above stated. 

There are four varieties of the black 
bear, as follows: 

1. Black bear—Ursus americanus— 
skull rather short and broad, 10x7 
inches. Range, forest regions of North 
America except Gulf states and Labra- 
dor, where allied varieties occur. 

2. Labrador bear — (U. americanus 
sornborgeri; smaller, with broader 
skull, 8x5 inches. 

3. Florida bear—(U. americanus flo- 
ridanus); skull long and narrow, fore- 
head much elevated, 11x7 inches. 

4. Louisiana bear — (U. luteolus, 
Griffith); skull large and long, much 
flattened on the forehead, 11.5x7.5 
inches. 

The third group, or glacier bear, is 
little known. There is only the one 
species and it lives in the glacier re- 
gion of Mount Elias, and from there to 
Juneau, Alaska. It is small, measuring 
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only four feet in length, or one foot 
shorter than the black bear. It is a 
most beautiful little specimen, having 
remarkably soft fur which in general 
color resembles the silver fox. Fur 
traders call it the blue bear. The un- 
der-fur is a rich bluish-black shade, and 
many of the long hairs are white. Dor- 
sal line black; sides mingled black and 
silvery white, beneath grayish white; 
outer sides of limbs black; sides of 
muzzle and lower parts of cheek bright 
tan color but no shade of brown else- 
where on the fur. Claws short, strong- 
ly-curved and sharp. Ears very short. 
This bear is said to be very shy and 
timid and the hunting of it is attended 
with very little danger from the animal 
itself. 

The fourth group, or grizzly bears, 
are readily distinguished by their large 
size, which in length is six to seven 
feet, by their shaggy fur, which is es- 
pecially long on the shoulders and 
flanks; and their claws, which in the 
front feet are much longer than the 
hind ones, strongly curved. The hind 
foot is relatively longer than that of 


the black bear. There are four vari- 
eties, as follows: 

1. Grizzly bear—as above. 

2. Alaskan grizzly — differs from 


above by larger head with peculiarities 
in shape of both skull and teeth. Is 
found in the Norton Sound district, 
Alaska, 

3. Sonoran grizzly—frontal region of 
skull not elevated at or behind the eye 
sockets as in No. 1, but hollowed be- 
tween them. Range—Southern Rocky 
Mountains and outlying peaks and 
ranges, Colorado to Arizona. 

4. California grizzly—Rather larger 
than the last and with longer ears, oth- 
erwise similar. Range, Southern Cali- 
fornia (rapidly approaching extinction). 

Last, but not least by any means, are 
the brown bears. These particular 
beasts are restricted to Alaska and ad- 
jacent islands. They are larger than 
the grizzlies and present many differ- 
ences of structure. 
rieties and no 
parison has yet made between 
them. Such comparison as can be had 
at present writing is as follows: 

1. Kadiak bear 
—Merriam). 


There are five va- 
very satisfactory 


been 


com 


-(Ursus Middendorff 
Length, skin, 10 ft., skull, 


15 in. Largest of all the American 
bears. Range, Kadiak Island. 

2. Yakutat bear—(U. Dalli—Merri- 
am). Same as above but has fronta! 
region of skull flattened instead of 
arched. Range, Yakutat Bay, Alaska. 


3. Pavlof bear—(Ursus dalli gyas— 
Merriam). Same as U. Dalli, but much 
larger and ranges in the neighborhood 
of Pavlof Bay, Alaskan Peninsula. 

4. Sitka bear—(Ursus Sitkensis— 
Merriam). Smaller than the Pavlof 
bear and with teeth different from any 


of the above and approaching very 
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nearly to the black bears. Range, Sit- 
kan Coast region, Alaska. 

5. Kidder’s bear—(U. kidderi—Mer- 
riam). Allied to the Yakutat bear but 
smaller and with smaller teeth. Range, 
Alaskan Peninsula. 

This will make the interested 
hunter” acquainted as far as possible 
with the different species of bears. 
Other differences will be noticed by 
the experienced hunter on the fieid, put 
it is sometimes pretty hard to put your 
finger on the particular thing that 
marks the difference and explain it so 
that the untrained hunter can recog- 
nize it. 

Mr. J. C. Tolman remarks in Outdoor 
Life upon the bear having sore feet in 
the spring. Quite true. This is caused 
by the skin of the feet shedding off in 
spring and it takes some time for the 
new skin to harden up, or “callous.” 
This will account in a way for the bear 
not appearing to be ravenously hungry 
when he comes out. He may be hungry 
(no man can state the feeling of a bear’s 
stomach), but owing to the rough and 
rocky country in which these bears den 
up and considering the condition of 
their feet, it may be a matter of sacri- 
ficing the appetite. This is only an 
opinion, however, and no argument de- 
sired. 

I was much Mr. Link- 
letter’s remarks regarding his two spe- 
cies of bear. Perhaps he is right. As 
shown by the table above we have the 
Louisiana bear, which has a_ longer 
skull, and this being flatened on the 
forehead would no doubt produce the 
arch he mentions. This bear is also 
a trifle heavier in weight. Undoubtedly 
it could wander into the territory of the 
common black bear, and this is prob- 
ably what Mr. Linkletter has found. 

Wisconsin. J. F. WEIGAND. 


“bear 


interested in 


Changes in Migratory Bird 
Regulations. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture announces the promulgation 
of amendments of the migratory bird 
regulations to be effective on and after 
October 15, 1917. 

One of the changes 
tory game birds to be hunted from halt 
dur- 


permits migra- 


an hour before sunrise to sunset 
ing the open season, subject, however, 
to the provisions of state laws restrict- 
ing shooting during that time. 

Other changes in the open 
are as follows: 

In the states 
season from September 7 to December 
20—Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado and Idaho—the open season 
is changed to September 16 to Decem- 
ber 31, both days inclusive. All of 
these states, with the exception of 
South Dakota and Wisconsin, recently 
amended their laws by opening the sea- 


seasons 


now having an open 
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son on September 16 or later and clos- 
ing it on December 31 or earlier, In 
South Dakota and Wisconsin the sea- 
son closes on December 20 in accord- 
ance with the laws of those states. 

The open season in Eastern Oregon 
and Washington and in Nevada and 
Pennsylvania is also September 16 to 
December 31. The open season, Oc- 
tober 1 to January 15, is unchanged in 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, that portion 
of New York known as Long Island, 
New Jersey, Utah and that portion of 
Oregon and Washington lying west of 
the summit of the Cascade Mountains, 
which constitute the balance of the 
Northern zone. 

In response to numerous inquiries, 
the department announces that the mi- 
gratory bird regulations are not to be 
construed to authorize the hunting of 
migratory birds at a time when it is 
unlawful to hunt them under state laws, 
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W. Moore and the result of a goose 
hunt on Tulare Lake, Calif. 


An Interesting Letter on the Game 
of Mexico. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—There are two 
species of deer common in the Western 
Sierra Madres of Durango and Sinaloa, 
and altho I can distinguish one from 
the other at a glance, the only differ- 
ence that is plain to anyone is in the 
color of their tails, both being small 
and of nearly the same size and weight. 
To tell the scientific differences  be- 
tween them would puzzle me, but I 
think one is the Arizona white-tail and 
the other the Columbian black-tail that 
I have killed in California and Wash- 


ington. Both are much smaller than 
our American deer of the same svari- 
eties, due to their southern habitat, and, 
I am told, get still smaller further 
south; Central American deer, it is 
said, only dressing from 30 to 40 Ibs, 
apiece, 

The animals, fish and birds of Mexi- 
co are not as yet well known in all 
their varieties—at least I have never 
seen mention of some that I know ex- 
ist—as for example, a viviparous fish 
that lives in the irrigating ditches of 
the City of Durango. It is somewhat 
the shape of a carp or buffalo, but very 
small; those I have seen not being over 
three inches in length. 

In Central Tropical Mexico there is 
a deer called “Temosate” that is quite 
distinct from any deer that I have ever 
hunted, and in this state of Coahuila, 
a reliable man, and old-time experi. 
enced hunter of the deer of Texas, New 
Mexico and Old Mexico, assures me 
that there is a deer of which he has 
killed two specimens, that differs by be- 
ing striped about the head, and neck 
being smaller, with finer grained and 
better-flavored meat—and with a long- 
er tail, if I remember rightly his des- 
cription. They are only known in a 
small and remote section of this huge 
state, where my friend went to look 
after the land interests of the Madero 
family, for whom he acted as ranch 
manager for over twenty years, 

In the rivers of the West coast there 
is an amphibious animal called “Perro 
del Agua.” It has the habits of an ot- 
ter, but is not an otter. Dr. Hornaday 
has suggested that it may be the 
cocapuyu rat of South American rivers, 
but I have never been able to get a 
specimen to determine what it is, and 
the descriptions of white men 
Mexicans leave me in the dark. 

There are three varieties of wild 
turkeys and three species of the Amer- 
ican prototypes of the pheasant fam- 
ily. Of doves and pigeons I have killed 
six different kinds, and I believe from 
what I hear that there are as many 
more that I have not seen, One that 
I have killed in the swamps of the 
coast looks very much like the domesti- 
cated blue pigeon, and I have heard it 
called a wild blue rock pigeon—it has 
a square-cut tail. 

To change the subject—Monday last 
at 8 a. m. (present date Oct. 7, 1917) 
some Mexican neighbors of mine start- 
ed out quail shooting in their Ford car. 
They were back for dinner at 1 p. m.. 
but had no quail, instead bringing three 
fine antelope that they ran down and 
killed with buckshot, while the car wa: 
going at full speed—what do you kno 
about that? 

I have the scalp and skull of a fine 
buck that had just shed his horns, the 
new horns being covered with hair to 
within a few inches of the tip, The 
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old horns of another buck, that they 
killed, slipped off in the car while on 
the way to town. 

I] should like to sell this scalp and 
skull if I can get a fair price for it. 
As I didn’t kill it I don’t care to keep 
it, but suppose that it ought to be 
worth a good price to a collector or 
taxidermist, as there are but few states 
in the United States where they can be 
killed at present, 

Another fellow went out yesterday to 
give them another run. He brought in 
five in one day a few weeks ago. I 
wonder how long it will be before the 
antelope get wise to the trick, and take 
to the mesquite and more broken up 
country where an auto can’t run safely 
at high speed. 

As it is, they range out around some 
dry lakes on a bald prairie and are 
easily brought within shotgun range 
in a five minutes’ chase, especially if 
they get a big bunch with twenty or 
thirty antelope in it, as the hoys say 
that the antelope get in one another’s 
way, and are comparatively easy to 
overtake; but a lone one gives them 
the high-ball and gets away. 

Mexico, A. D. TEMPLE. 





The Cowardice of Wild Animals. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have often 
read where hunters ask, “Will the black 
bear, mountain lion and the bobcat fight 
aman?” I have been lucky enough to 
kill several of the above named ani- 
mals and I have found them like our 
friends, the dogs—some will fight if 
they are cornered and some are the 
biggest cowards on earth, 

I have caught bobcats in traps and 
killed them with a club and have had 
only one to show fight. One evening 
while going to camp with a deer on my 
back I happened to look back and saw 
a lion following me, but as soon as 
he saw me stop he jumped in the brush 
before I could shoot. Several times on 
looking back I would see him. Every 
time that I would stop he would go in 
the brush like a streak of lightning. 
He would always go around the open 
places that I would pass thru, and at 
no time did he come near me. He fol- 
lowed me several miles. I think that 
he was on my trail for the deer, not to 
fight me, 

Last fall and winter I killed eleven 
black bears, seven lions and eighteen 
bobcats, and none offered to fight me. 
One lion was shot thru the flank, and, 
as it jumped from the tree to the 
ground, my five hounds grabbed it. He 
still had plenty of fight in him, for he 
killed two of my hounds. I had no 
chance to shoot again without hitting 
my dogs, so I drew my hunting knife, 
and, as I stepped up to strike, he tried 
to run from me with three hounds ahold 
of him, 

A black bear will show fight at 
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times, One time my mother and I were 
going from home to our cattle ranch 
at the foot of a mountain in a wagon 
and, on making a bend in a road near 
a creek, a bear stepped out in the road 
and stopped. We tried to scare him, 
but he stood his ground, so I got out 
of the wagon and threw a rock at him 
and he made for me. I jumped back 
in the wagon and grabbed a pitchfork 
we had with us, but he did not come 
close enough for me to strike him. 
Four years ago I was out still hunt- 
ing bears. I went down in a rocky 
cahon and followed up to the head of 
the cafion. At this point I came upon 
two large bears. The walls of the 
canon were not over ten feet apart 
and were so steep that the bears could 
not climb them. I was not more than 
forty yards from them and they saw 
me all the time. I stood and watched 
them for twenty minutes trying to scale 
the wall and at no time did they show 


fight nor try to pass by me. I killed 
them both in three shots. 
Oregon. PAT McGLONE. 

















A GENTLEMAN’S PORTION. 


A bag of mallards brought down by five 
Preston (Idaho) sportsmen the past fall. 
Compliments C. I. Canfield. 





Some Unusual Happenings in the 
Field. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One day while 
squirrel hunting with an old English 
muzzle-loading shotgun having a cylin- 
der and tube for percussion cap, a 
strange coincidence happened. I 
snapped the gun at a squirrel sitting 
on a rail corn pen, from which ran a 
rail fence. The gun failed to shoot 
when the cap bursted, so I laid it over 
my left arm with muzzle pointing 
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toward the rail fence while I looked for 
a pin in my coat to pick the tube so 
as to cause the flash of a new cap to 
penetrate to the powder in the gun. 
Several seconds had elapsed after snap 
ping the gun when it was discharged 
and killed the squirrel, which had left 
the corn pen and ran three or four rods 
along the rail fence. 

At another time my uncle and I were 
duck hunting and had winged a duck. 
He stood in the front end of the boat 
while I paddled out to try to get the 
wounded bird. While he was one of 
the most careful men I ever knew with 
a gun, yet he must have had his gun 
cocked (a muzzle loader), for just as 
the duck came in sight the gun was 
discharged and tore the duck all to 
pieces, it not being worth picking up. 
He had not seen the duck and did not 
know that it had come up, yet just at 
the right instant, the gun being pointed 
at just the right spot, the duck was 
killed by the accidental discharge of 
the gun. 

At another time we were squirrel 
hunting and a pal, who was a great 
fellow to shoot at squirrels’ nests, shot 
into one and a _ squirrel apparently 
leaped out as lifelike as it possibly 
could. The shooter ran after it and 
picked it up, only to find it stiff and 
dead. The only explanation we could 
find for the remarkable occurrence was 
that the day before another hunter had 
shot into this nest upon seeing a squir- 
rel run in, but did not know that he 
had killed it. When my pal shot, it 
must have struck a limb or twig that 
had a spring to it that threw it out so 
lifelike. H. H. McCUMBER. 

North Dakota. 


In the Interests of Our Game. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Please find 
check enclosed for $5.00, $2.00 for ons 
year’s subscription and the $3.00 bal 
ance to be put to any purpose in con 
nection with game protection that Mr 
McGuire may see fit. I hope to see the 
day when all the game in the United 
States will be taken over by the gov- 
It is the only method of sav- 
Buy out all settlers 


ernment. 
ing the remnant. 
within the game districts of the Rocks 
Mountains (at valuation), stop all hunt- 
ing for twenty years; get rid of the 
summer resorts in these areas. Re- 
strict domestic sheep grazing as far as 
possible. Set aside a low grade range 
for the elk for winter grazing. Stop 
making automobile roads through the 
game districts of the mountains. To 
sum it all up, just ask Uncle Sam to 
take over all game and take care of 
it for future generations. We are 
forced to come to that way of thinking 
whether we like it or not. I see several 
articles from time to time on this sub- 
ject, but they are all makeshifts, and 
will eventually have to give place to 
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altering conditions. There is no more 
difficulty in placing all big game un- 
der government control, than it was to 
take charge of the migratory’ wild 
birds. 

Have a game bureau established at 
Washington, same as the Agricultural 
or Forestry; have rangers put on to 
thoroly patrol it, cover every square 
mile of it at least twice a week. We 
should like to see the editor of Outdoor 
Life, released from active work on the 
magazine, as far as prudent, but re- 
taining active management—just so he 
won’t be tied down to his desk, and 
take the field at a day’s notice, in 
the interest of the game problem. But 
we have to dig down and raise a fund 
for that purpose. If every reader of 
Outdoor Life contributed $2, it would 
make quite a handsome sum. 

But the time has come now when we 
have to put up. We have been dis- 
cussing this question too long, and after 
all, money does the best talking. 

Wyoming. A. McBEAN. 


Note.—It is a great pleasure to re- 
ceive Mr. McBean’s letter and his gen- 
erous donation towards the cause of 
game protection. If every one of the 
readers of OUTDOOR LIFE would con- 
tribute $3.00 towards this cause as he 
has done, it would furnish us with a 
fund as great as that which Dr. Wm. 
T. Hornaday of New York, has now at 
his disposal, and with which we could 
certainly make some great strides in 
protecting our game. While we are 
not soliciting any such fund as this, 
yet Mr. McBean’s contribution shows 
what might be accomplished with 
proper co-operation among our sports- 
men.—Editor. 


In Re the Salmon River Country. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your No- 
vember number I was surprised and 
flattered to see photographs taken by 
me on the Salmon River, Idaho, several 
years ago used by Mr. Edmunds in his 
article. While I have no copyrights 
on them and am glad to have them 
used to show that country, still I be- 
lieve that Mr. Edmunds should not 
have used them without at least re- 
questing permission so to do, and pos- 
sibly stating that they were taken by 
me. I am enclosing two prints of the 
same spot (Black cafion) taken within 
a few minutes of each other, the close- 
up picture (entitled in the Novem- 
ber story, “Thru This Surging 
Torrent,” etc.) from aé rock off 
the left shore, and the other (en- 
titled in the October number, “The 
boat shot between the _ big rocks,” 
etc.) from the boat, which incidentally 
did not pass between the two rocks as 
stated by Mr. Edmunds. If Mr. Ea- 
munds had passed between these two 
rocks he would never have lived to 


Write his story, as the boat would 
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certainly have been smashed up on the 
large rock just below. The boat al- 
ways comes over to the right of the 
rock shown on right side of first-men- 
tioned picture. 

I was also interested in Mr, Ed- 
munds’ statement that he was the first 
“regular” hunter in that country (1917). 
While it is still a fair bear country, 
it is pretty much shot out as far as 
other game is concerned—that is, sheep 
and goat. As to the dependability of 
my statements I refer you to my friend, 
Judge Ford, or your interesting friend, 
Chauncey Thomas, with whom I shared 
a garret on the famous Washington 
Square, New York, several years ago. 

LIEUT. J. M. HOLZWORTH, 

Washington, D. C. i. 8. A. 





An Experience With a Big Grizzly. 


The following interesting excerpt was 
made from a letter written by B. C. 
(“Shorty”) Kelly, a Wyoming guide, 
dated Oct. 1, 1917, and addressed to 
the editor of Outdoor Life. “Shorty” is 
one of the greatest packers, hunters and 
general outdoor utility men in the Cody 
hunting district—a great character, a 
good shot, a fearless, good-hearted fel- 
low, whom all the people of that country 
love. His letter is brief, but, as are 
the letters from most guides, it is 
strictly to the point: 

“I just came back from a hunt. Hardy 
Shull and I were guiding a party of 
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hunters from Kansas. I got my hunter 
two elk and a fine grizzly, whose hide 
measured 714x8 feet without being 
stretched. I just laid it on the ground 
and measured it without touching it. It 
was a beauty. 

“We had a narrow escape in killing her 
(for it was a she with a cub), as she 
charged us. She came down a steep 
hill right on to us. I could not get a 
shot at her until she was about 25 or 
30 feet from us. I could hear her coming, 
but could not see her. When she did 
come in sight we had to be mighty 
quick at shooting. I hit her twice; 
once was enough, but I did not know it. 
She was so close I took no chances. 
When she quit rolling she was just 
three steps from us.” 








THINGS WORTH WHILE. 


Clouds of mist at morn, 
Winds that smell of the sea, 
Rustle of earing corn, 
Spring in Normandy. 


Moonlit waves on the beach, 
Dusk of a perfect day, 

Silence too vast for speech, 
Longings too deep to pray. 


Hearts that know not hate, 
Light of a friendly smile, 
Soul to appreciate, 
These are the things worth while. 


—Rosert Ear. BrRown.ee. 
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The Biological Survey Department of 
Agriculture of our government, in the 
examination of the craws and stomachs 
of different kinds of birds in order to 
ascertain the character of food they 
subsisted upon, discovered that the dove 
lives upon weed seed almost exclusive- 
ly. As high as 3,500 noxious seeds were 
discovered in the craw of a single bird, 
representing one repast. Take a flock 
of fifty of these industrious creatures 
making daily inroads in the weed 
patches for five or six months and we 
discover what valuable helpers they 
are to the agriculturist, and why he 
should carefully protect them. 

Mack Norboe, guide, hunter, trapper, 
frontiersman of British Columbia, 
dead. He guided Dr. W. T. Hornaday 
and John M. Phillips on big game hunt- 
ing trips to that country, and thru his 
heroism and gentlemanly conduct while 
in the fields with them he endeared 
himself to these sportsmen, Mack laid 
down his life while attempting to res- 
cue a little girl from the icy glacier- 
born waters of the Frazer river in Brit- 
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ish Columbia on Sunday, August 19th. 
His last act and sacrifice were charac- 
teristic of the man. Well over 60 
years of age, he could not long battle 
with the icy currents, and went down, 
but for him such personal considera- 
tions would not count for an instant 


when weighed against another’s peril. 


A sportsman returning from a trip 
in Wyoming writes: “In Jackson’s Hole 
many changes have taken place in the 
last twenty-three years. Where the 
herds of antelope used to kick up the 
dust the Ford now does the same thing, 
but there are no antelope. Tourists 
are flocking in, and in Jackson soda 
water is the beverage—no longer spark 
ling snow-water from the hills, I would 
rather meet an old-fashioned horse thief 
than the modern ‘dude wrangler;’ the 
latter’s holdup methods are more scien- 
tific and effective than those of the for 
mer.—Wm., B. Allen, Louisville, Ky.’ 
Mr. Allen must have struck the wrong 
“dude” man in Wyoming, as most of 
those that we have come in contact 
with there are O. K.—Editor. 
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Would you kindly let me know how 
good the binoculars made by Paul 
Weiss are? I saw your testimonial in 
some of his circulars, saying you had 
used them. I want to get a very power- 
ful binocular for hunting sheep in the 
mountains. One man’s _ testimonial 
claimed he could see a brand on a steer 
four miles away, and another saw a 
rabbit at twelve miles. If the Paul 
Weiss binocular is that strong it will 
suit me.—Charles E. Millar, Pekisko, 
Alberta. 


Answer.—About ten years ago l 
bought from Paul Weiss a pair of his 
Alpine binoculars, Since that time I 
have had occasion while in the hunt- 
ing fields to compare them with the 
Bausch & Lomb glasses, the Zeiss and 
others, and the fact that I am still us- 
ing the Alpine binoculars, we believe, 
will prove to you that they are entirely 
satisfactory to me. There are probably 
few sportsmen in the United States 
who have hunted mountain sheep more 
than we have in Colorado, Wyoming 
and Montana. In this kind of hunting 
a man wants the very best glasses he 
can get, as sometimes an unsatisfactory 
glass may lose you the big ram that 
you have spent hundreds of dollars and 
weeks of labor in trying to secure. We 
use an eight-power glass. We do not 
know whether we could see rabbit 
at twelve miles, but we doubt if there 
is an ordinary binocuiar made that will 
show up a rabbit at that distance, and 
we doubt also if there is a glass made 
which will allow you to read clearly a 
brand on a steer four miles away. 
These stories sound to us very much 
like fairy tales, as our own judgment 
will tell us that such things would be 
almost impossible. It might be possi- 
ble with exceptionally high-power 
glasses to see a jack rabbit at twelve 
miles if it were suspended in the air 
80 that it would have a clear back- 
ground.—Editor. 


| want to bother you just a little bit 
with a few questions. Can you tell me 
in what state and county the following 
animals are most, plentiful: Grizzly 
bear, mountain lion, coyote and bobcat. 
The Southwestern part of Colorado has 
always appealed to me as a splendid 
section for mountain lions and coyotes. 
Do you think this would be a good sec- 
tion to still hunt, or snow hunt, rather, 
these animals? Some writers say still 
hunting the mountain lion can’t be 
done, I say that in a section where 
there are a few lions I believe I could 
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get a few. Do you think the counties 
of Montrose, San Miguel and Dolores 
would be a good section for these ani- 
mals. Now, about the grizzly—which 
of the three states do you think has 
the most grizzly, Idaho, Montana or 
Wyoming? How would south or west 
of the Glacier National Park, Montana, 
be for a spring hunt for these animals? 
—J. T. Smith, Xenia, Ohio. 


Answer.—lIt is hard to answer your 
question with absolute accuracy, but, 
roughly speaking, we should say that 


the wilder the country and the greater 
the number of stockmen there is in 
such a country the more coyotes are 
found; therefore, we would say that 
probably Wyoming or Montana holds 
more coyotes than any other state. This 
also possibly applies to mountain lions 
and bobcats. There are, we believe, 
more grizzly bears in Wyoming than 
any other state in the Union. We are 
sorry to say that Colorado has plenty 
of coyotes—in fact, you can go out east 
of Denver twenty-five miles and see 
coyotes wild any day. There are, as 
you say, mountain lions and coyotes in 
the Western part of the state—in fact, 
all over the state—but we believe there 
are more in the stock-raising sections, 
on the plains and valleys of the state. 
While we have hunted in Montana a 
couple of times, yet we have never 
hunted in the Glacier Park country, 
but we know it is a very wild country 
and there should be plenty of coyotes 
there. Idaho is a great bear state, but 
we do not think it has the number of 
grizzlies that Wyoming has.—Editor. 


Will you please answer these ques- 
tions: About how many pounds can a 
burro carry? Can a burro carry more 
than a pack horse? About how much 
would a burro cost? About how much 
would a pack horse cost? What would 
you advise me to use in British Colum- 
bia, a burro or pack horse?—Joe Brown 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Answer. — Horses will pack in the 
hills about 225 pounds with as much 
ease as a burro will carry 150 pounds. 
Burros sell anywhere from $5 to $25. 
Pack horses sell from $25 to $75. If 
you do not mind how far you travel in 
a day and want your animals home at 
night, use a burro on your trip to Brit- 
ish Columbia. You cannot go as far 
in a day on a burro as you can on a 
horse, but there are very many fea- 
tures about them as pack animals that 
outweigh the advantages of the horse 
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as a pack animal. The principal trou- 
ble with burros as compared to horses 
for pack use is that they cannot travel 
much more than half as far in a day 
and do not carry as much as a horse.— 
Editor. 

Will you kindly let me know best 
places to get grizzly bears and moun- 
tain lion shooting for a man who has 
not much time to spend on a hunting 
trip?—L. E. Davis, Hinckley, IIL 

Answer.— When you ask us about 
grizzly bear and mountain lion shoot- 
ing for a man who has not much time 
to spend on the trip, you are giving us 
about the hardest question to answer 
that we have been up against for a 
long time, as both these animals are 
pretty scarce articles in the West at 
the present time. We seldom advise 
going mountain lion hunting except in 
the winter time, when bears are holed 
up, as it is pretty hard to get the big 
cats without snow on the ground. The 
winter is always the best for hunting 
them. Grizzly bears are pretty scarce, 
except possibly in the country west of 
Cody, Wyo., which, we believe, is the 
best country in which to hunt them at 
the present time, at least so far as the 
United States is concerned, There are, 
of course, plenty of grizzlies in British 
Columbia. Write to Ned Frost at Cody, 
Wyo., or Lawrence Nordquist at Cody, 
Wyo., or J. Western Warner at Cody, 
Wyo., or all of them regarding grizzly 
bear hunting. They are all experienced 
guides whom we can recommend. The 
writer’s biggest grizzly was killed with 
Lawrence Nordquist. Ned Frost, how- 
ever, is a wonderful hunter (we once 
secured a large grizzly with him), and 
Johnny Warner is as good as you can 
get anywnere, Would advise your go- 
ing for grizzly bear about the first of 
May. Of course, at the same time, you 
are apt to run across a mountain lion, 
but the chances are pretty slim. If 
you should wish to hunt mountain lions 
separately’ from grizzly bears, some of 
these boys might wire you if there is 
a chance for lions, which would be 


about the best proposition we could 
suggest to you. In other words, let 
them wait until they know there are 


lions in the country and then wire you, 
and by your going out immediately you 
should be able to get your lion in a 
few days of hunting. However, if you 
should hunt mountain lions without 
having any clew as to their where- 
abouts you might be wandering for 
months without getting one. Regard- 
ing mountain lion hunting, you might 
also write to Scott Teague of Yampa, 
Colo. There are also some. grizzly 
bears in his section, but scarcer than 
in Wyoming. Zane Grey, on his trip 
with Teague in September, was able to 
trail a grizziy for a long distance, but 
lost it.—Editor. 
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Dogs and Men—A Campfire 
Backtalk. 


By Tomah A. Dog 


The campfire man of Outdoor Life 
has been elucidating the difficult sub- 
ject of dogs. It happened as I read 
his October article that my setter, 
Tomah, was curled up at my feet be- 
fore the open fire. When I could not 
quite follow the logic of what I read, I 
spoke to the old dog about it. 

“Tomah,” I said, here’s a writer, a 
distant friend of mine, who argues that 
you and all other dogs are no better 
than slaves. You wear a collar, and 
sometimes a chain as well; and he 
maintains that a collar is, in every 
sense of the word, a badge of slavery.” 

“Never knew that’ before,” said 
Tomah, opening one eye. “T always 
supposed that a collar, or any other 
badge, meant just what your thought 
put into it. Certainly there have been 
collars worn by _ slaves; but at the 
same time there were other collars 
that free men were proud to wear. If 
your Government should pass a law 
just now that every native American 
must wear a green collar, so that Uncle 
Sam might know where he could lay 
his hand on a man to be trusted, there 
would be such a rush for green collars 
that you would have to weave them of 
grass to supply the demand. Likewise 
a ring is only.a little collar; but when 
a man puts a ring on a woman’s fin- 
ger, or a gold chain around her neck, 
it doesn’t make a slave of her. In fact, 
I've heard that it’s more likely to make 
a Slave of him—no, not a slave but a 
servant, a willing servant. Just so 
with my collar. It means, to be sure, 
that I’m your dog; but it also 
that you are my man, and that the law 
take decent care of 


means 


compels you to 
me.” 

“Forgive me for that! You don’t 
need any law, dear old master,’ he 
added eagerly, with the love-light shin- 
ing in beautiful There’s 
something inside of you which is bet- 
ter for me than law. I notice when we 
are far from home that, if have 
only One piece of bread, you must give 
half of it to me; and when we come in 
from a hard day’s hunting you must 
comb the cockles out of my 


his eyes. 


you 


always 


coat before you take off your own wet 
Oh, I know what a master 
means. Once when you forgot to give 
me any supper (that was the time 
when little master was sick, and you 
were troubled) you had to come out in 
the middle of the night to apologize 
and feed me. Noblesse oblige: you 
wear a collar too, somewhere, it 
seems; and it means that you are as 
much my servant as I am yours. Be- 
sides, my collar has its practical uses. 
Once when I was a fool pup I ran away 
and got lost. The dog warden caught 
me, and would have made an end of 
me; but when he saw the collar with 
your name on it he petted me instead, 
and gave me part of his lunch and 
brought me home. Me for the collar, 
every time! It shows that I’m some- 
body’s dog. What does that man look 
like who says dogs are slaves because 
they wear collars?” 

I opened the magazine and showed 
him a photograph of Chauncey Thomas 
at the beginning of the dog article. 
Tomah gave a glad yelp. 

“Look! he’s wearing a collar him- 
self,” he barked; “a tight, starched, 
uncomfortable collar; a collar’ that 
rubs his Adam’s apple and shuts off 
his wind when his neck swells; a col- 
lar that no dog would wear if he could 
scratch it off. Your friend must be a 
sad slave. Perhaps Outdoor Life owns 
him, or the laundryman whose name is 
on the tag of the collar. What else 
does he say?” 

“He says,” I went on, quoting from 
the article, “that you are degenerate, 
as all slaves are. He says you can’t 
get a living in the wilderness, while the 
wolf can; therefore you are an inferior 
brute. You are the negro among ¢a- 
nines, and the wolf is the white man. 
How can you get away from that?” 

“Logic is logic, but bones are still 
bones,” said Tomah. “A white man 
cannot live on his wits in the jungle, 
while the negro can; therefore’ the 
white man is the negro among humans, 
and the negro is the white man. More- 
over, if I cannot do what the wolf does 
in the wilderness, neither can he do 
what I find easy here every day; he 
would jump sixteen ways for Sunday 
and wear his nerves to a frazzle if he 
had to cross a city street. Now who’s 


boots. 


who? You were quoting something the 
other day about a quarrel between a 
mountain and a squirrel” (I think 
Tomah must have had Emerson’s “Fa- 
ble” in mind) “and the squirrel had 
the last word: 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a nut. 

“It seems to me that the little fellow 
had the jump on the mountain in that 
argument. What next?” 

“Mr. Thomas says,” I went on quot- 
ing, “that man surpasses the animals 
in one thing, and one only; namely, 
fire. The use of fire is the only su- 
periority possessed by man over the 
brute. If a wolf should ever learn the 
use of fire (and Mr, Thomas thinks he 
may learn it in time), he would make 
short work of civilization by coming 
around with a burning. brand in his 
mouth. Then, when he had wiped our 
works off the face of the earth, he 
might develop a better civilization of 
his own.” 

“Strong philosophy,” said Tomah, “! 
wonder what the fire department, or 
the boy with a gun, will do when that 
progressive wolf comes around. Fire 
is a wonderful thing; but I understand 
that man possesses also the gift of 
language, which is beyond the brute, 
and a big bump of development in the 
front part of his brain, where he does 
his thinking.” 

“That seems to be a little safer bi: 
ology,” I admitted. ‘And speaking of 
biology, Mr. Thomas says, ‘In a hen 
yard I will show you everything thal 
goes on in a ballroom.’ He says that 
often, repeating it so that the biologi: 
cal truth will soak into us.” 

“Must be some great old hen yards 
out in Denver, or some dizzy ball: 
rooms,” said Tomah. “What about the 
waxed floors? I’d trot all over Colo 
rado just to see some hens and roost 
ers doing a waltz, while a turkey gob 
bler played the violin. I begin to un 
derstand why you call it the boundless 
West. Anything else interesting ou! 
there?” 

“Plenty, and then some,” I assured 
him. “Mr. Thomas takes up the sub- 
ject of religion and goes to the botiom 
of it. He says the _ scientists havé 
doped it out that man’s religion comes 
from his dreams and fears; and he ar 
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gues that, since a dog has dreams, ergo 
the dog very probably has a religion 


also.” 
“That’s a dream all right,” said 
Tomah. “It must be a batty bunch of 


scientists that Mr. Thomas keeps in 
his library. Do you know any who 
shoot off that doctrine?” 

“None worth listening to, or who 
knows anything about the subject,” I 
confessed. “Most thoughtful scientists 
hold a very different opinion, and the 
rest are silent because they don’t 
know; but young colts’ will kick up 
their heels in green grass. Haeckel, 
the German biologist, was strong on 
the bad-dream theory, till he discov- 
ered that priests invented religion and 
foisted it off on people in order to keep 
them in subjection. But Haeckel hated 
religion, poor man, as the devil hates 
holy water, and was always trying to 
destroy it. That’s all that ailed him.” 

Tomah was quiet a long time, his 
nose on his paws, looking deep into 
the fire. When he spoke again it was 
soberly. 

“The first characteristic of a dream, 
as I understand it,” he said at last, “is 
that it is an illusion, a fleeting shadow, 
a next-to-nothing; but the first char- 
acteristic of religion is that it is a 
reality, a tremendous reality, which 
has profoundly moved all peoples and 
changed their whole history. The chief 
result of fear is that it makes a cow- 
ard of a man, makes him a liar, a 
skulker, a saver of his own skin; but 
the first fruit of true religion is that 
it lifts a man up by showing his kin- 
ship to a greater life than his own; so 
it gives him faith and courage, puts a 
spirit of self-sacrifice into him, and 
steadies him like a rock to do his duty 
in man fashion. Men and women wil- 
lingly die for their religion; they suf- 
fer and endure hardship for it; they 
cross seas and continents, and go 
through fire or flood without a thought 
of self, in order that they may bring 
the blessing of religion to others. But 
I never heard of men or women doing 
such things for a dream, a phantom, a 
night’s illusion. No, a child so beauti- 
ful and helpful as religion wads not 
mothered by a phantom, and a child so 
brave did not have fear for his sire. 
He is of nobler breed than that, and 
he shows his breeding—Does your 
friend out there ever go hunting?” 
asked Tomah abruptly. 

“T don’t know,’ I answered; “but I 
fancy he does, since he hands out some 
g00d dope on revolvers now and then.”’ 

‘lf I wanted to learn the inwardness 
of a revolver,” said Tomah, “I would 
hot go to a drug store for information; 
neither would he. So, if I wanted to 
know the meaning or origin of religion, 
| would go to a man who had made a 
life study and practice of it, not to one 
Who had spent his days analyzing coal- 
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tar or collecting beetles. Yet I have 
heard that the real scientist and the 
real theologian sooner or later meet on 
the common ground of nature, and 
there they both discover that, subjec- 
tively or so far as man is concerned, 
religion is an instinct, a deep, inerad- 
icable instinct of humanity.” 

“And what do you mean by that, pre- 
cisely?” I asked. 

“T mean,” said Tomah, “that a man 
seeks a god to worship for the same in- 
tuitive reason that he seeks water to 
drink when he is thirsty; because he 
needs it, and because the impulse to 
seek and find it is part of his nature. 
In some men the religious instinct is 
stronger or better tended than in oth- 
ers; but all have it and, consciously or 
unconsciously, all are swayed by it. 
That is why primitive men, when de- 
prived of their gods, have in all ages 
taken to graven images as a substi- 
tute; and that is why your civilized 
man, if he loses faith in a god of love, 
still shows his breed by beginning to 
reverence some other god instead—a 
god of force, or kultur, or reason, or 
science, or ethical principle. In a word, 
all men are and must be re- 
ligious: they differ not in religious 
instinct but in the kind of god they 
exalt as worthy of reverence. This is 
no theory; it is human history and ex- 
perience.” 

“But how about your own dreams, 
Tomah,” I asked; for I was most curi- 
ous about that. “Mr. Thomas says 
that because you dream you have a re- 


ever 


ligion.” 

“Mabeso yes,’ said Tomah: “but 
one thing at a time; we are dealing 
now with your friend’s logic. He ar- 


gues that a man has dreams, and con- 
sequently has religion; that a dog has 
dreams, and therefore he must have a 
religion too. By the safme token, a 
man has sore feet, and he invents moc- 
casins: a dog has_ sore feet, and we 
may confidently expect him to bring 
forth shoepacs. Is there any more of 
this deep philosophy?” 

“There’s a lot more,” I tell him; “but 
I want your opinion on only one point. 
Mr. Thomas reasons that you are a 
kind of parasite, Tomah, you and all 
other dogs. You lick our hands and 
endure our abuse simply because we 
give you the food and shelter which 
you cannot get for yourselves. You 
stand by us for the same reason that 
a rhino-bird stands by the rhino, be- 
cause he gets an easy living out of the 
rhino’s hide. How about that?” 

Tomah came close at this and slid 
a silky head under my hand. His 
brown eyes looked into mine, and in 
their depths I saw again his steadfast 
love, his faithfulness, his deathless loy- 
alty. ‘You don’t believe that of me, 
do you, master?” he asked softly. 

“Oh, but it isn’t a matter of belief 
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now,’ I answered “It’s a 
matter of fact and 
tion. Mr. Thomas 
things, you know.” 

“T hope he knows more about men 
than he does about dogs,” said Tomah. 
“As a matter of fact, when we were 
cold and hungry and made our bed un- 
der the stars, did I leave you, as I 
might easily have done while you 
slept, to go where food and fire were 
waiting for me?” 

“Still, you are a flatterer, Tomah,”’ 
I answered, avoiding his honest eyes. 


evasively. 
reason and evolu- 
is strong on such 


“You and your breed have flattery 
down to a science. Mr. Thomas says 
so.” 


Tomah waved his great plume to 
say that we understood each other; 
that I might talk through my hat all I 
pleased, but he knew how I felt. “Tell 
your friend from me,” he said, “that a 
dog is the one animal on earth that 
cannot fiatter, He likes some things, 
or people, and dislikes others; but his 
likes and dislikes are both as open as 
a saint’s face. If he tried for one in- 
stant to deceive you, the next instant 
his tai] would give him dead away; for 
a dog’s tail cannot lie—Tell me,” he 
demanded, while a swift change, a look 
that was like a smile, passed over his 
face, “has your friend who writes these 
things a dog of his own?” 

“TI should hardly think so, Tomah. 
No, I’m quite sure about it, for he says 
here, ‘I have no dog’.” 

“Ah, I suspected as much,” said 
Tomah, resuming his place at my feet. 
“We have been talking a long while.” 
And with a sigh, a deep canine sigh of 
which I have never learned the mean- 
ing, my dog stretched his nose to the 
fire and went to sleep again. 


The Custer Fight. 


In the October issue Lieut. Geo. H. 
Quackenbos, of the New York City 
police department, and formerly an old 
timer on the plains, has an account of 
the Custer fight, and touches, with 
keen interest to all old-time Western- 
ers, On many details of the early days 
beyond the Big Muddy. Therein he 
honors me with pleasant words, and 
speaks especially of my father, W. R. 
Thomas, the pioneer editor, who knew 
personally most if indeed not all of the 
men mentioned by Lieut. Quackenbos. 
So the good old plainsmen and I will 
never write at cross purposes, and 
what I put down here is merely in ad- 
dition to what he might say, and with 
all the iron friendship of the Old West 
between old timers. “How Kola?” 

Now, in regard to the Custer fight, 
there are many versions. First, let us 
call it a fight, not a massacre. The 
time has come, or has long gone by, 
when in the three-century war between 
the red and the white as the white in 
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vaded the redman’s land, a victory for 
the white was a battle, and a victory 
for the red was a massacre. In fact, it 
is easy to tell which’ side won here or 
there by the use of those two words, 
“battle” or “massacre” by the white 
recorder, No doubt the Indian histor- 
ian merely reversed the two words, and 
with the same lack of justification. A 
massacre is where one side is helpless, 
either unarmed non-combatants, pris- 
oners, or those who have surrendered, 
and the killing side is comparatively 
all-powerful, and slays without possible 
resistance. 

In Indian-whiteman 
were many massacres, first on one 
side, then on the other. The Indians 
killed unarmed men, women and chil- 
dren, then the whites killed unarmed 
Indians—men women and children. Of 
course it sounds a bit nicer to say 
“bucks, squaws and nits,” yet the fact 
remains that they were men, women 
and children. We whites did it down 
to the last new-born babe at Sand 
Creek, and other places without num- 
ber, and so did the Indians. 

I speak without personal prejudice, 
for one of my own ancestors, who 
came back to his cabin one dzy to find 
his wife dressed and hung up like a 
beef, and his children dead, scattered 
about the door where one by one they 
had been’ whirled about an Indian’s 
feathered head and then had their 
brains dashed out against the doorstep 
—this man went hunting for Indians. 
And in his life time he killed over 100 
men, women and children. He died of 
smallpox, and the Indians dug him up, 
held a great council because of the 
death of their scourge, cut his heart 


warfare’ there 
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So my own family have massacred 
and been massacred by Indians for 300 
years, and I believe I can write here 
without prejudice against the use of 
the term “massacre” when the Indian 
won the battle, and the whiteman lost. 
The Custer fight was not a massacre; 
it was a battle, and the Indian won. 

Now for many years a mystery has 
hung over that battlefield, yet many 
old timers know the solution of it, and 
as we are now in the third generation, 
beginning at least, from that date— 
1876—for the sake of historical truth it 
is well that ‘the truth be told frankly. 

Custer, as is well known, was more 
or less in disgrace in the army at that 
time, and General Terry had been put 
in command of the exposition against 
the Indians. Custer, purely for per- 
sonal reasons, disobeyed Terry’s ex- 
pressed orders, and attacked the In- 
dians without proper support. If Cus- 
had lived he would undoubtedly have 
been court-martialed, victory or no vic- 
tory, for deliberate insubordination 
wherein he risked the lives of his com- 
mand for personal gain and jealousy 
against his superior officers. All this, 
of course, is old history, published 
many times. 

But the mystery so far has been 
hushed up, yet it is the other of the 
two reasons that caused the defeat on 
the Little Bighorn, and that is just 
plain whiskey. Reno was drunk that 
day. And so was Custer, and most of 
the officers under him. Benteen was 
not drunk, but he was left in the rear 
in command of the baggage train—the 
regiment was divided into three sec- 
tions, remember, under Custer, Reno 
and Benteen, respectively—and Ben- 
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into bits and each ate of it, so as to 
take unto themselves his cold, iron 
relentless courage—then came the 
avenging sickness, and when spring 
came only six of the tribe were left 
alive. And these. six, too few for a 
tribe, of course, became absorbed into 
another tribe, and so the whole nation 
disappeared, the only case I know of in 
history where one man, unaided, killed 
a whole tribe of people. His name was 
Thomas Quick. 


THOMAS 


teen had little to do with the fight. A 
certain man I know—now dead—left 
Custer’s command at 2 o’clock in the 
morning before the attack for Ben- 
teen’s command just because he ex- 
pected the very thing that did hap- 
pen—the killing of all the men in Cus- 
ter’s personal part of the regiment, be- 
cause the officers were drinking 
heavily. 

Nor was this the only time that whis- 
key had caused disaster in the com- 
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mand under Custer. Three men died 
at Antelope Springs before that, and 
Custer was drunk. Time heals many 
sores, and Time brings out the truth 
hidden at the time, but the fact is that 
Custer was not liked by his men. Be. 
cause of his dramatic death, we have 
tried to make a hero of him as the 
leading figure among the army officers 
of the plains; but the fact was, and is, 
that he was held in less trust and es. 
at the time than most of the 
other noted officers of the frontier, 
such as Crook, for example. 

I have read many accounts of the 
Little Bighorn fight, and have talked 
with some of the men who were there, 
not in Custer’s division of course, for 
they were all killed, but who were with 
the other divisions under Reno or Ben- 
teen, and I have read accounts col- 
lected from the Indian side. As near 
as I can figure out, Sitting Bull left 
for the rear before the fight began, 
and was ten miles away and still going 
with two squaws when the Indian mes- 
sengers overtook him with news of the 
Indian victory. Sitting Bull was a med- 
icine man, that is, a priest or minister, 
among the Indians, and not a warrior; 
in fact, he seems to have been that 
rare thing among Indians, an individ- 
ual coward. The Indians had no cen- 
tral commander that day; and Indians 
seldom ever did have, for that mat- 
ter, as their organization was always 
too loose for one supreme commander 
with any real power. Chief Gall seems 
to have hau about as much to say as 
any of them, and I think both Reno and 
Benteen would have been wiped out in 
turn except for the influence of Sitting 
Bull, who was wisely fearful of the 
coming Terry ,and the foot soldiers, 
and urged that the Indians get away 
from there as soon as possible. 

It is impossible to get very reliable 
information about any battle—Water- 
loo and Sedan for example—even with 
the best of recorders at hand, and of 
course about such a wild fight as the 
Bighorn affair all kinds of stories are 
told. But the above is the best ac- 
count that I have been able to piece 
together, and as I said I have been ! 
terested in the Custer matter all my 
life, and have had a fair chance to 2°! 
the inside facts about it from: un‘! 
ored sources, 

Disobedience of orders, personal jeal- 
ousy and whiskey did it, and the most 
fortunate man on that battlefield was 
Custer himself, for he died there of his 
own recklessness, and did not live to 
face the disgrace that was inevitable 
had he lived. Reno was court-mar- 
tialed and discharged from the army 
in disgrace, and Custer would have 
been, except he was dead. All of the 
private records about that battle have 
not yet been published, but they will 
be in time, and bit by bit we get at 
the truth of the matter. The battle 
of the Little Bighorn was the greatest 
temperance lecture ever written on the 
frontier. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
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Military and Sporting Rifle 
Powders. 
(PART IL) 
By Chas. Askins. 


THE DENSE MILITARY RIFLE 
POWDERS. 


Dense rifle powders occupy the same 
position with regard to bulk rifle pow- 
ders that Ballistite does to Du Pont or 
Schultze; that is, they are heavier for 
a given bulk and much stronger. In 
this number we are to treat those pow- 
ders technically termed ‘Dense’ by 
their manufacturers, and in the third 
number dense-progressive rifle powders 
will be handled. The progressive rifle 
powders will be defined in due time. 
Bulk powders can at once be distin- 
guished from the dense by their color, 
being dark or black, while the bulk 
powders are light colored. 

DU PONT MILITARY RIFLE POWDER 
NO. 10. 

This is a coarse-grained, slow-burn- 
ing powder of great strength, intended 
for rifles of small bore and large pow- 
der capacity, grained to burn at high 
pressure, in long barrels. Number 10 
is peculiarly adapted to the Ross .280, 
which has, for its caliber, the largest 
powder capacity of any modern rifle, 


@ 
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Target (exact size) shot with 
DuPont No. 21. 
and the barrel is thirty inches long. 
It is also a good powder for the .256 
Newton, and would be as_ perfectly 
adapted to the .256 as it is to the .280 
were the barrel of the Newton rifle 
thirty inches long. With a barrel of 
but twenty-four inches long, velocities 
fall below the standard in the .256, and 
the same thing would happen in case of 


the Ross were the barrel no longer. In 
the Newton with twenty-four-inch bar- 
rel this powder does its best work when 
a heavy bullet is used, 139 grains in- 


stead of 123. For the heavier bullet 
in the Newton, also for the heavy line 
of bullets in the Ross, bullets of 160 
and 180 grains, it seems to be the best 
powder to be had at this time. With 
a twenty-four-inch barrel and 123-grain 
bullet higher velocities can be _ ob- 
tained from No. 15. The No. 10 would 
do well in .30 caliber Newton and also 
in the 6.5 mm. Manlicher and similar 
cartridges, having large powder capac- 
ity and heavy bullets. 


BALLISTICS OF NO. 10 IN. 256 NEWTON 
AND .280 ROSS. 


Cart- Powder Muzzle .Pres- 
ridge. charge Bullet vel., f. s. _ 
.280 Ross .. 57 143 3,050 53,000 
-280 Ross .. 54 180 2,800 52,000 
.256 Newton 48 123 2,863 54,260 
.256 Newton 47 139 2,785 53,840 


DU PONT MILITARY POWDER NO. 20 

Number 20 is one of the earliest of 
the Nitrocellulose powders. It was 
originally known as the 1909 Military, 
being developed especially for use in 
the Springfield ’06 rifle. It is still the 
standard powder as loaded by the U. 
S. Government and by the ammunition 
factories. In standard velocities it 
is adapted to a large number, in fact 
nearly all high-power cartridges from 
the 6 m-m U. §S. Navy to the .405 Win- 
chester. It is a very safe powder to 
use provided loading instructions are 
followed, but the recommended amount 
of powder should not be exceeded in 
attempt to secure higher’ velocity. 
When a very high velocity charge is 
called for it is wise not to select an 
all-round powder, but to choose a 
brand especially grained and regulated 
for the caliber and cartridge. The 
.30-40 Krag seems to be the cartridge to 
which this powder is peculiarly fitted, 
since with a 150-grain bullet a velocity 
of 2,700 feet can be obtained with pres- 
sure of but 46,000 pounds. The larger 
shell capacity of the Springfield neces- 
sitates more powder in order to obtain 
the 2,700 feet of velocity in the short 
Springfield barrel and then pressures 
run up considerably higher. 

This powder is not recommended for 
the Ross or the Savage .250, and with 
the .256 the rifleman must be contented 











with lower velocities than he could se- 
cure with some other powder. 

Ballistics of No. 20, including bulk 
of charge for weight: 


DU PONT MILITARY POWDER NO. 20. 
Q _ _ a —_ 
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256 Newton .. 44 54 123 2,757 53,880 
.256 Newton .. 43.5 53 139 2,700 53.760 
.30 Springfield 48.6 60 150 2,700 49,300 
.30 Springfield 46.6 57 180 2,515 49,990 
.30-40 Krag .. 43.5 53 150 2,700 46.000 
30-30 Win. ... 28 37 160 2,018 33,300 


OTHER LOADS RECOMMENDED BY 
THE DU PONT COMPANY 


Powder Wet. Powder Bulk. Bullet. 


6 mm. U. S. N. 33 40 112 
7 mm. Mauser. 43 52 139 
.22 Sav. H. P. . 26 34 70 
-25-35 Win. ... 22 29 117 
.25 Rem. Auto. . 25 33 117 
.30-30 Win. ... 28 37 160 
ie) 16 56 250 
0G “Wie oaax. 53 66 300 


The above table contains by no 
means all the cartridges that are 
charged w'th No. 20—others will be 
found on the cannister labels. Remem- 
ber that the column under “powder 
bulk,” simply shows where to set the 
Universal Powder measure in order to 
throw the required quantity of No. 20. 
The effect of barrel length is plainly 
shown when loading No. 20 powder. 
For instance, the Newton, owing to its 
twenty-four-inch barrel, cannot be given 
its standard velocity without exceeding 
pressure limits, while the Krag, with 
its thirty-inch barrel makes a fine show 
ing of velocity as compared 
breech pressure. For the matter of 
that, good barrel length is highly de- 
sirable in any small bore, high-power 
rifle, whatever powder may be 
The writer has always remained firm 
in the conviction that the .22 Savage 
H. P. should have had a twenty-six-inch 
barrel, same with the .250 and the bar- 
rels of the Newton .22 and .256 should 
have been thirty inches long. There is 
an excuse for a short barrel in a mili- 
tary rifle, but the example of the 
Springfield has had an unfortunate ef- 
fect on the builders of sporting rifles. 
In a thirty-inch barrel, the Savage .22 
H. P. cartridge develops 3,000 feet, the 
Newton .22 would exceed that by a 
couple of hundred feet, and the stand- 
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ard 3,000 feet of the .256 might readily 


be exceeded. 


DU PONT MILITARY RIFLE POWDER 

NO. 21. 
The Du Pont Company has this to 
say of the No, 21: 

“Number 21 is a rather fine granu- 
lation of our Military Rifle Powder No. 
was especially developed for 
use in the .22 H. P. .250-3000 
and other high velocity cartridges hav- 
which a 


20, and 
Savage, 
ing a small powder space in 
nitrocellulose powder is a necessity. 
“Since the introduction of cartridges 
of the type, there 
demand powder that 


above has been a 


for a would be 
non-erosive and capable of extreme ac- 
curacy. The former eliminated 
at once all powders containing nitro- 
glycerin. In addition the powder must 
be even and regular in its burning and 
the pressures should be even and safe. 
These requirements are now more than 
met by the Du Pont Military Rifle 
Powder No. 21. 

“The size and shape of the grain al- 
low of its easy and accurate feeding 
through the measure, and great regular- 
obtained without the necessity 
of weighing each and every charge on 


point 


ity is 


an apothecary’s scale. 

“Du Pont Military Powder No, 21 is 
not limited to use in a few high veloc- 
ity rifles now on the market, but will 
give excellent results in practically all 
the modern high-power cartridges. It 
is also adapted to use with the Ideal 
gas-check bullets, 
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571 53,500 
200 45,000 
710 54,580 
610 54,740 
785 55,500 
30 35,200 
000 50,000 
800 54,300 
2,010 36,500 
2,710 50,300 
2,450 50.000 


6 mm. Navy. 32.6 40 

6.5 mm, Man, 33.5 41.5 

.256 Newton. 41.5 50 

.256 Newton. 40.5 48.5 

7 mm. Maus. 41.3 50 

25 Rem’g’t’n 24.5 30.5 
.250 Savage. 31. 39 87 
2 Sav. H. P. 24.8 30.5 70 
.30-30 Win. . 26.4 33 170 
.30 Spring. .. 46 54 150 
.380 Spring. .. 42.2 51 172 
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It is to be noted that only a few of 
the cartridges, such as the .22 Savage, 
.250 Savage and the Springfield reach 
what is considered standard velocities 
for the cartridges, and even in case of 
these, later issues of powders show 
still better results, giving higher veloc- 
ities with less pressure. It might ap- 
rear, then, that a powder like the 21 
would become obsolete, displaced by an 
improved powder better adapted to the 
work. That this is not true, that the 
No. 21 is not likely to become obsolete, 
I shall have to prove by a little essay 
on nitro rifle powders and their char- 
acteristics. To begin with, I am going 
to quote Chas. Newton, from the cata- 
leg of the Newton Arms Company: 
“Bear carefully in mind the fact that 
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smokeless powder and black powder 
are as absolutely different in their ac- 
tion as in their composition, and must 
be handled differently. Smokeless 
powder is loaded loose in the shell, and 
the primer flash ignites each separate 
kernel at practically the same time; 
they all begin to burn together and 
burn from the outside inward as the 
bullet travels along the bore. Black 
powder is loaded closely packed and it 
ignites at the back end and burns for- 
ward, kernel after kernel exploding as 
the fire reaches it. The action of 
smokeless powder burning is a steady 
push like that of a steam engine, while 
the action of a charge of black powder 
is like the continuous explosion of a 
multitude of charges for a gas engine, 


ee 


Target 


(exact size) shot with 
DuPont No. 21. 


or like the powder train of a sky rock- 
et. 

“As a result, if you overload a black 
powder rifle with powder the pressure 
is not greatly increased, since the 
charge merely burns off the back end 
and in case it is not all burned before 
the bullet reaches the muzzle the un- 
burned balance is thrown out. One can 
burn only a certain amount of black 
powder in a given gun. 
thrown out unburned and unscorched. 
With smokeless powder, however, if 
you overload a shell you increase the 
amount of burning surface beyond what 
is suitable for that particular bullet, 
and the pressure goes above normal. 
As the pressure goes up the gases be- 
come hotter than normal, and burn the 
powder faster than normal, which in 
turn sends the pressure still higher and 
burns the powder still faster. The ef- 
fect aggravates the cause and the 
cause aggravates the effect. In fact, 


The balance is: 


the more a smokeless powder is over- 
loaded the more powder it will burn 
in a given time. 

“As an illustration, if you fire a .25-35 
factory loaded cartridge and then look 
through the barrel, you will see little 
rings of unburned powder, left because 
the pressure was not high enough to 
burn them completely. Increase the 
charge two grains and these little rings 
are not left. The higher pressure gave 
a higher temperature and burned the 
powder in less time. With any smoke- 
less powder cartridge the charge may 
be reduced a grain at a time and soon 
the little rings of unburned powder 
will appear and become larger and 
larger as the charge is reduced lower 
and lower. Increase the charge again 
and again they will disappear, burned 
in the hotter gases of the higher pres- 
sures.” 

Mr. Newton’s” statement plainly 
maintains that if a rifle, say a Newton 
.256 wita twenty-four-inch barrel, fails 
to burn cleanly forty-eight grains of 
powder, all you have to do is to load 
fifty grains or fifty-two grains and the 
powder will be entirely consumed. | 
believe this is true both in fact and in 
theory, but in raising the temperature 
by increasing the charge for the sake 
of burning the large-grained powder 
other things might have _ to be 
considered, as breech pressure, met- 
al fouling, erosion. If breech pres 
sure had already reached a_ lim- 
it, say 55,000 pounds, then it would 
not be practicable to raise the temper 
ature by means of a heavier charge 
The powder might be so coarse grained 
that in order to burn it at a given bar- 
rel length we might have to raise 
breech pressure and temperature be- 
yond a permissible limit. As a matter 
of fact, none of the powders we list 
here is exactly grained and regulated 
for the .256 with twenty-four-inch bar- 
rel, the No. 10 being too coarse while 
No. 15 reacts too quickly to increased 
charges. The Du Pont Company has 
designed a powder which does fit this 
cartridge, but it is not yet on the mar- 
ket and I am not at liberty to say any- 
thing further about it at present. Sev- 
eral of the powders will do good work 
in this rifle, but, in twenty-four-inch 
barrel, at velocities slightly below those 
that the cartridge and rifle were intend 
ed to reach. 

Smokeless rifle powders have been 
designed with scientific, almost mathe- 
matical exactness. One powder is in- 
tended to burn at a certain  breec! 
pressure, at a certain temperature, in 
a certain length of barrel. Given the 
conditions called for, and the be 
havior of the powder is_ perfec- 
tion; alter the conditions a trifle 
and the powder still does well: 
alter the conditions radically and 
that powder won’t do. No. 10 is em- 











phatically the right powder for a small 
bore rifle, with a large shell capac- 
ity, with a thirty-inch barrel, with 
bullet resistance enough to raise the 
temperature. It is right, therefore, for 
the Ross or the Newton .256 with thir- 


ty-inch barrels, comparatively heavy 
bullets, and pressures around 55,000 
pounds. Shorten the barrel, lessen the 


powder charge, reduce bullet weight, 
and the powder will be less effective, 
and we can do better with a finer grain 
of powder. Alter one factor radically, 
say reduce the bullet in the .256 to a 
hundred grains and the powder would 
be badly handicapped; enlarge the bore 
to say the Government .30 and the pow- 
der would be handicapped thru the en- 
largement of the bore reducing temper- 
ature and pressure; shorten the barrel 
and the powder is handicapped thru the 
necessity of raising breech pressure too 
high in order to the more quickly con- 
sume the powder; reduce the powder 
charge and you get irregular velocities 
thru one charge burning more quickly 
than another. 

Just using my own judgment about 
smokeless rifle powders, with no au- 
thority from the manufacturers for 
making the statements, I should con- 
clude that the No. 10 does best at pres- 
sure of about 55,000 pounds, the No. 15 
at from 50,000 to 54,000 pounds, 
the No. 20 from 46,000 to 52,000 
pounds, the No. 21 from 40,000 to 50,- 
000 pounds, the No. 18 from 44,000 to 
52,000 pounds, the No. 80 from 10,000 
to 30,000 pounds, and the No. 16 has a 
wide range of from 30,000 to 54,000 
pounds. Of course conditions govern in 
a great measure, as. barrel length, 
weight of bullet, shell capacity, and air 
space. Air space directly influences 
the rate of combustion, and if our pow- 
der is burning too violently all we have 
to do is to give it more air space. It 
follows that any of these powders will 
burn more rapidly in a shell of limited 
capacity, that is they will burn at a 
lower breech pressure and a lower tem- 
perature. Additionally, all of them are 
more or less flexible. Flexibility is the 
feature that enables them to burn 
cleanly at a wide range of temperature. 
The No, 16 is pronounced the most flex- 
ible of all smokeless rifle powders now 
issued. We will have more to say 
about this when we come to the No. 
16, 

Now, at last, we are coming to the 
field of usefulness of the No. 21. It 
is to be admitted that, in full charges, 
this is not the best powder even for 
those particular cartridges for which it 
was designed. At a given breech pres- 
sure, say fifty thousand pounds, the 
Nos, 18 or 16 will show a higher veloc- 
ity for the pressure than will the No. 
-1, and velocity at low pressure means 
efficiency. But let us take another 
view of it. Power and range, high ef- 
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ficiency, are undeniably due to high ve- 

locity; when we require power and 
range we demand the velocity, even 
though we have to pay for it by high 
pressures, high temperature, erosion, 
metal fouling, stiff recoil. If we are 
shooting at game that needs hard hit- 
ting, or if we are shooting at a thou- 
sand yards, we are willing and should 
be willing to pay the price. But sup- 
pose we rarely or never shoot at a 
target beyond five hundred yards, sup- 
pose the biggest game we have to 
shoot at is a deer, requiring neither 
a@ range of a thousand yards nor strik- 
ing force of 2,500 pounds, suppose we 
are very reluctant to burn out our bar- 
rel with high temperatures or contin- 
ually strain the action with high pres- 
sures, suppose that stiff recoil and the 
jump and flip of the barrel is found 
detrimental to fine shooting, suppose 
that what we really require is a mid- 
range charge, highly accurate up to five 
hundred yards, which will permit thou- 
sands of additional charges to be fired 
thru our barrel before it begins to show 
wear—what is the answer? The an- 
swer is to reduce breech pressure, tem- 
perature, and velocity to the extent that 
our requirements are exactly filled. 

Question is how to secure this mid- 
range charge with its lessened wear 
and tear, its exact fulfillment of our 
requirements. With many cartridges 
the problem is simple, for they are nor- 
mally mid-range cartridges, but what 
about the three thousand-foot class? 
You can’t take a rifle of this class and 
get an effective reduced charge from 
the powder that was designed for those 
rifles, designed for the full charge— 
powder wont burn for lack of tempera- 
ture and pressure. A finer grained 
powder, one that burns at less temper- 
ature is called for. Rifles that normal- 
ly, in full charges, use the 10 or 15 
powders, will bear some reduction in 
charge when loaded with the 15 or bet- 
ter the 1v, but if the bullet is lightened 
materially or the powder charge is 
greatly reduced, air space will get us 
and the powder wont burn. But we 
have one smokeless powder which 
seems willing to burn and to do its 
werk no matter the weight of bullet or 
tne quantity of powder—that powder is 
the No, 21. 

I have used the No. 21 in the Savage 
.250 with the regular bullet and 15 
grains of powder, with the gas-check 
and 12 grains of powder, securing in 
either instance one-inch patterns at 
fifty yards. Then I have used it with 
the regular Savage bullet 20 grains, 25, 
and 30, up to the full charge, always 
getting excellent results at ranges as 
far as I cared to shoot. In the New- 
ton, with 100-grain bullet, I have used 
20 grains, 25, 30 and 33 grains—with 
the latter charge getting the utmost 
accuracy at two hundred yards of 







which gun and shooter were capable. 
Of all the nitrocellulose powders the 
No. 21 is the powder which will burn 
cleanly, affording an even velocity at 
the lowest temperature and breech pres- 
sure. The man who is content with a 
velocity of 2,500 or 2,600 feet, down to 
1,500 feet, will find more use for the 
No. 21, get more pleasure out of charge 
and gun than he will from all the high 
pressure powders combined. I am, 
therefore, of the opinion that for the 
man who owns an ultra high-power 
rifle, who is fond of general rifle prac- 
tice, firing many hundreds of shots in 
the course of a year, no powder can 
give better service than the No. 21 in 
slightly or greatly reduced charges. 
The powder is a prime favorite of mine, 
notwithstanding it is not adapted to 
full charges in rifles of small bore and 
the largest powder capacity. 





Pistol Improvements. 
Chauncey Thomas. 

“Pistol,” like so many names, has 
two meanings, one general and the 
other specific. Generally, a pistol is 
only a one-hand weapon that is short 
and light. This includes not only all 
one-hand firearms, but also knives of 
uncertain kind, as the very word “pis- 
tol” is more or less correctly supposed 
to have come from the name of a cer- 
tain kind of a dagger, a “pistolese,” 
made in the town of Pistoia, Italy. But 
for many years the cutting sense of the 
word “pistol” has disappeared, at least 
in English, and today “pistol” means 
any kind of a one-hand firearm. 

But just as the word “horse” means 
generally all kinds of horses, including 
in many cases even mules, and in spe- 
cific sense just the male animals, so 
today we also use the word “pistol” 
not only for all kinds of one-hand fire- 
arms, but in a specific sense for just 
the single-shot arms fired by one hand, 
in contrast to the word “revolver,” and 
of late, also in contrast to the word 
“automatic.” 

I remember with a smile, which I 
concealed at the time, at the holy wrath 
of a certain cowpuncher when someone 
spoke of his “sixshooter” as a “pistol.” 
But he knew more of cows than he 
did of either language or firearms, so 
I continued to smoke in silence. And 
I have gone into the wording of the 
matter here somewhat at length, be 
cause even among the readers of this 
magazine the self-same verbal mistake 
is constantly made, and without this 
explanation some of them would con- 
sider the heading of this article due to 
ignorance or carelessness, when quite 
the opposite is the truth. 

The pistol, then, and in this article 
especially, unless specified, means all 
single-shot one-handed firearms, all re- 
volvers and all automatics. 

To speak frankly, little if 
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provement has been made in the single- 
shot pistol for a century. The old muz- 
zle-loading duelling pistols shot, when 
properly loaded, just as accurately as 
do our best pistols of today. We load 
ours a bit more conveniently, but when 
we want the best results we must load 
bullet and powder separately, even thru 
from the rear end. And as speed of 
fire is not the main object of the pis- 
tol, but accuracy is, it is perhaps fair 
to say that no improvement has been 
made in the single-shot pistol for a 
hundred years. And no improvement 
is possible—in the gun itself, 1 mean— 
to my mind. I think the pistol reached 
its highest development fully a cen- 
tury ago. 

Then we turned to speed of fire and 
in came the revolver, which today, to 
my mind, has also reached almost its 
highest possible, or at least practical, 
development, There are several funda- 
mental weak elements in the revolver 
that cannot be overcome and must be 
avoided if we are to have a better one- 
hand firearm in the future. 

This brings us to the automatic, and 
that is today only in the experimental 
stage, but it is evolving rapidly. It 
may be possible to make an automatic 
in time better in all ways than either 
the pistol or the revolver, but before 
we do get such a gun I think we will 
see something much different from any 
of the three, yet in a way combining 
all points, more or less, of the pistol, 
the revolver and the automatic. 

Briefly, I think the coming one-hand 
arm will be much like our present au- 
tomatics but functioned by the hand 
like the revolver, And for various rea- 
sons. The greatest accuracy is from 
a barrel fixed solid in the frame and 
with the sights solid to the barrel it- 
self. Herein is the weak point of all 
American automatics, with their loose 
and unsighted barrels. Also the best 
accuracy is from a solid barrel, not a 
barrel in two parts, as is the revolver. 
In a revolver here we will consider 
just one shot at a time, of course, and 
hence look on the barrel proper and 
one chamber as together forming the 
barrel, and thus the barrel of any re- 
volver is in two parts. And this is 
the great weak place of any revolver, 
especially as to accuracy. It is prac- 
tically impossible to fix the chamber 
exactly in line with the barrel, and 
practically impossible to make a work- 
ing gas-tight joint between the barrel 
and the cylinder. The thing can be 
done in both cases, of course, but if 
we so construct our machine, then it 
will not work readily as a revolver. 
This is why the Colt will work under 
conditions where the tighter S. & W. 
will refuse to work; the S. & W. joints 
are tighter, and tight joints and rigid 
cylinders are one of the necessities of 
accuracy in any revolver. It is a per- 
fectly fair statement to make that the 
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more accurate a revolver is the sooner 
it is liable to refuse to function be- 
cause of enlarging of the parts thru 
heat, or the clogging of the parts be- 
cause of fouling and rust. No make of 
revolver can overcome this handicap; 
it is a weakness of the very revolving 
principle. Also, every revolver changes 
its balance and line of recoil at every 
shot, due to the different number of 
cartridges in the cylinders, and this 
gives inaccuracy. 

The Luger and Mauser automatics 
have the rigid barrel, of course, and 
sights fixed to the barrels, hence are 
more accurate than is possible with 
any loose barreled automatic, like ail 
American makes, but this very fixed 
barreled principle prevents a positive 
locking of the breech block, and thus 
we are limited to light loads, small cal- 
ibers and light bullets. And light, swift, 
small-caliber bullets are not desirable 
from any one-hand gun. Just the re- 
verse, in fact, is wanted—a large, 
heavy, blunt bullet—and that is not 
practical with such guns as the Luger 
and the Mauser automatics, 

It is, of course, possible to make a 
one-hand arm on the order of our big 
cannon, where the frame acts on the 
rest of the gun proper, much as a 
man’s arms and shoulder act on a rifle. 
Thus we have the sights fixed to the 
barrel, and the breech block is locked 
solidly into the rear of the barrel, and 
it is on this order that the American 
automatics are made today. But their 
weak point is that the sights are not 
fixed to the barrel itself, and the barrel 
must be loose under the sights or the 


“weapon refuses to operate when heat 


enlarges its parts unevenly or dirt or 
rust clogs it. Given a pistol on the 
order of the machine guns wherein the 
gun is a unit, complete in itself, and 
set in a guiding framework that holds 
the extra cartridges, and then maybe 
we will have nearly a perfect pistol. 
But today the automatics, while on the 
road, are still about at the stage the 
revolver was in cap-and-ball days. 

Now, let us glance at the three weap- 
ons—I will come to my suggested fourth 
arm later on—as compared to their 
daddy, the rifle. The rifle began as 
just one all-round weapon, and has 
evolved into three distinct types—the 
target gun, the hunting gun and the 
military gun. Accuracy is the one sole 
requirement of the target rifle, hence 
length, weight and strength have been 
ignored to advance accuracy. In the 
one-hand arms the pistol is the small 
boy of the target rifle, of course. And 
both have advanced about to their 
limit. No improvement has been made 
worthy of note in either for decades. 
I am not speaking here of ammunition, 
remember—that, too, later on—but just 
of the gun itself. 

In hunting rifles weight and power 


are the first requirements, with length 
and accuracy and speed of fire close 
seconds. It must also be strong and 
not easily put out of order. The hunt- 
ing rifle is far from being at its limit 
of improvement, however, as is the tar- 
get rifle. All we can do with the tar- 
get rifle is to increase its range, and 
we can do that by increasing its size; 
hence the long-ranged cannon that hits 
miles away. But in principle of form 
and combination of parts, the target 
rifle seems to have reached its limits. 
When an arm will hit farther than the 
eye can aim, as will our best target 
arms of all sizes, that is about the rea- 
sonable limit of any arm. Telescope 
sights have come to the aid of the eye, 
and may properly be considered a part 
of the target rifle, but even with them 
it will shoot better than we can aim, 
due often to the condition of the air 
and the distortion of the rays of light. 


The military rifle, the third of the 
divisions of the evolution of the rifle, 
also has a long road to travel before 
it reaches the point where stands the 
target rifle. Military requirements are 
always changing, so I suppose it is im- 
possible ever to arrive at a standstill, 
as with the target gun, in the military 
rifle. 

So much for a glance at the three 
divisions of the rifle, and we find that 
the one-hand gun is also following three 
dividing roads—the target pistol, al- 
most non-improvable, the revolver, also 
at the same point, and the automatic, 
just starting out on its path. 

Now here are some of the require- 
ments of an automatic pistol that we 
do not have today combined in any one 
arm: First, as mentioned, the rigid 
frame and barrel and sights, or else 
the barrel and sights rigid to each 
other; a solidly locked breech block; 
no comeback of any part of the gun 
unless under protecting cover. By this 
I mean that the present American auto- 
matics, like the Browning patents in 
the Colt automatics, all come back 
over the hand, and if one has had his 
hand hit or cut by this jump-back he 
will at once become a convert to a Cov- 
ered rebounding breech block, like the 
covered ones of the automatic shot- 
guns or the Remington automatic rifle. 

The cartridges of an automatic must 
go straight into the barrel, not at a 
slant as most of them do today. This 
is why soft-nose bullets often clog the 
gun when the hard-nose work all right, 
and is why no automatic can uwsé 
square-nose bullets. I am not familiar 
with the details of construction of al! 
the automatics, but I do know that this 
feature of slant feed of cartridges is 
a defect in any repeating arm. 

Tue cartridge must be rimless, to 
avoid clogging and to save magazine 
space, and should be tapering, to in- 
sure extraction, where a straight or 











bottleneck shell will sometimes swell 
or break and put the gun out of busi- 
ness, All automatics must remain open 
and ready for a second meal after the 
last shot is fired, and the warning that 
the gun is empty must be clear enough 
to be noticed instantly. 

The Remington automatic rifle has a 
delicate trigger, hence a delicate trig- 
ger seems possible on an automatic pis- 
tol. All automatic pistol triggers today 
drag like a sled on sand, except per- 
haps the .22 Colt automatic, and some 
of the European automatics, 

The line of sight should not be dis- 
turbed, as is the case with the Luger. 
The cartridges should be in the stock, 
as is today the case with most of the 
automatics, except the Mauser. The 
best cartridge feed, of course, is prob- 
ably like the Mauser, where the maga- 
zine is in front of the trigger guard, 
but this adds just the length of the 
cartridge to the total length of the gun 
itself, which is far from desirable. 
Every inch of a one-hand gun is needed 
for barrel length, hence this feature is 
a drawback in the Mauser. 

All automatics should have auto- 
matic safeties, and this point seems to 
have been solved in the principle used 
on the Colt automatics, which came of 
course from the hammerless S. & W. 
revolver, 

Automatics must of course load with 
some sort of a clip, and I think a clip 
is far more desirable than the case 
method used today in the Colts and 
Lugers. It is a nuisance and a positive 
danger of putting the gun out of action 
by losing the cases, to use cases in- 
stead of clips, such as the Mauser uses, 
or most automatic rifles, or most other 
repeating rifles, like the Springfield; 
and the present method of holding the 
cartridge case in the handle is bad in 
all automatics, They are all too liable 
to come out accidentally, and one finds 
the gun useless at the very instant it 
is needed the most, and if one has but 
one case, then the gun becomes merely 
old iron, or a short club, Any machine 
in two or more parts, liable to become 
separated, is constructed on a wrong 
principle. Hence the need of the clip 
instead of the case loading with all au- 
tomatics. 

Pistol and revolver springs are at 
rest, nearly, when the gun is not in use. 
Automatic springs are mostly under 
constant strain, and this is a very weak 
element in all of them. The Mauser 
alone has its springs off tension, except 
the magazine spring, of course, and a 
break in that is not immediately fatal 
to the working of the arm. But a posi- 
tive feed is wanted in all automatics, 
as in the revolver, or the Savage rifle, 
if it is possible to have it, in preference 
to any spring feed of cartridges. And 
all springs should be spiral and used 
by compressing, not stretching. In such 
cases a breakage does not put the gun 
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out of business. The S. & W. Perfect- 
ed Model .388 has such springs; also 
some other cheaper makes, so it is pos- 
sible and practical in all one-hand 
arms. 

The weapon should cock easily, and 
with an even tension on the hammer 
thruout all the distance it is drawn 
back, Most revolvers and pistols to- 
day, with the ordinary mainspring, 
cock unevenly, and the farther back 
the hammer is drawn the harder it 
draws. This bad method also makes 
the least pressure of the spring at the 
final falling touch of the hammer just 
where the spring should give forth its 
greatest power. If we reverse the action 
of our mainsprings and hammers of to- 
day on practically all revolvers, pistols 
and automatics, we have scored a big 
improvement, It is done in some Euro- 
pean arms by means of a clever system 
of leverage and an “S’-shaped main- 
spring. The straight, stiff mainspring 
is a relic of flintlock days, and must 
follow the nipple and the ramrod into 
oblivion if we are to have better one- 
hand weapons in the future. But one 
could go on for pages on this subject, 
and our space is limited. Let others 
have a chance. 

(To Be Concluded.) 





Some Experiments With the Two. 
Barrel, Two-Caliber Gun. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is only once 
every so often that I find time to try 
to put my firearms and ammunition ar- 
guments up in any form that can be 
understood by such people as are found 
in the “interior” of the “show-me” land, 
but I feel that there are people who I 
will never have the opportunity of 
“showing” and to these I would like to 
say a few words on the two-caliber 
two-barrel gun. 

When it will have come to pass that 
any one man knows all there is to know 
about guns and shooting, then the old 
sour apple tree for mine, and let me 
pass gently away, but to such of those 
who, like myself, are looking for the 
new mixture of gun dope I would put 
these ramblings: 

First, I am a shooter, yes; an experi- 
menter, yes; a ballistics man, yes. Even 
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so, I cannot tell you any fairy tales of 
long-range or speed shots that would 
equal some of the stuff we read of but 
never see proven; generally, tho, I take 
the word of the best authorities on sub- 
jects until I am able to prove them 
wrong. In this way I accepted the gen- 
eral opinion of what I have heard ex- 
pressed against the two-caliber guns 
and kept this opinion until I could wipe 
it away with proof that the judgment 
that these guns are inferior to the rifle 
as far as the rifle barrel goes, and to 
the shotgun as far as the shotgun bar- 
rels go, is wrong. Of course, the va- 
riety of this class is limited, and I will 
confine myself now to a rifle and 
smooth bore combination, the Game 
Getter Gun as made by Marble Arms 
Co. In my first impression I would 
probably have shared this same opin- 
ion had I not been stubborn and in- 
quisitive enough to want to see for my- 
self. 

In accordance with these symptoms 
I took unto myself an 18-inch Game 
Getter as it came from the factory 
where it was made, this having the 
reguiar folding leaf open (rear) sight 
and regular bead front, the upper bar- 
rel chambered for .22 rim fire cart- 
ridges, and the lower barrel smooth 
bored for the .44 shot charge or round 
Lall, the folding stock extended and 
locked in position. I began experiments 
to see who is wrong or whether I shall 
take it for granted that I must abide 
by what opinion I had gathered. 

Outdoors at 20 yards, on a target hav- 
ing a one-inch diameter of black ink, 
printer’s brand, I began operations, and 
after a few practice shots was surprised 
at the grouping this gun would do. With 
this ray of hope that it might be a real 
gun after all, I verified things, such as 
20 full-grown yards, and targets; then a 
collection of several boxes of several 
kinds of the accepted standard ammu- 
nition, and then to the real work. After 
about fifty shots at objects, for prac- 
tice, I put the gun on the target of 
one-inch bull, using. 22 shorts. My first 
group of ten shots did not remove all 
of the black of the bullseye, which, 
when condensed, means that my group 
was almost a round hole of less than 
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A REMODELED SPRINGFIELD THAT WAS BUILT LIGHT. 


In the July Outdoor Life a reader asked whether the weight of a Springfield 
tan be brought down to 7% Ibs. It can be made even lighter, as indicated by the 
enclosed photo; the scale registersa little more than 6% lbs. The photograph was 
sent us by one of our well-known gun makers. 
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SLEEP ON AIR 


With a Comfort Sleeping Pocket 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


or 


i 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tients and Sports- 
men everywhere. 
3 A warm, com- 
2 fortable, dry bed. 
= Wind, rain, cold 
and moisture 
proof. Packs 
6x25. 


We make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. Write for Catalogue K. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 





























M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
DENVER, COLO. 


1725-1729 California St., 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 


Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 


in sheets of various widths. 


the largest in the West. 








FINE TARGET RIFLES 


AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to.Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 


SCHOYEN & ‘PETERSON, Gunmakers 


Rear Bldg., 1415 LAWRENCE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. 

















KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 


Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.25 


A Gold Bead circularin form of 
very hard materialand havinga 
STEEL CENTER. Especially 
designed and desirable for 
carrying in scabbard. Will not 
catch on ANYTHING. 


Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.25 
A protected Gold Bead having 
a STEEL CENTER—very hard 
material and having a high 
polish. Can be seen clearly in 
the dark timber or earlier in 
the morning or later at night 
than anyother sight ever made. 


Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 


Anew Ivory Bead witha braced 
blade and matted guard in 
front of the bead. Twice the 
length and twice the strength 
of ordinary beads. 


Triple Bead, Price $1.50 


Three Beads, Ivory, Gold or 
Black, instantly changed to 
suit any condition of weather 
or background. 


Triple Bead, Price $1.50 
This model of the Triple Bead 
is especially designed forSavage 
Hi-Power Rifles and Winches- 
ter Carbines. 


Hunting Sight, Price 50 
Made with Gold or Ivory tip. 
Especially designed for 
strength and a favorite with 
those not desiring a bead sight 
and at a less price. 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘O’’ showing over 100 front and rear 
sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’’ FREE. 


D. W. KING, 


Box 1531, 


DENVER, COLO., U. S. A. 








one inch diameter. Four more suc- 
cessive ten-shot strings, same distance, 
same ammunition, gave average groups 
equal to this. I had done worse shoot- 
ing with a high-grade target gun when 
I was feeling even better than now, 
so this was encouraging. 

My next test was at twenty-five yards 
on same size targets, using the long 
cartridge. The string of five targets 
of ten shots each which I have, and 
with shooting witnessed, show .an aver- 
age group of a fraction over one inch, 
the best group being one-half inch of 
nine shots, and one shot a half inch 
from center, which®is as much as I 
would have expected from any gun with 
open sights, and this cartridge at this 
range. 

Following this and with no cleaning 
or adjustment of gun, I fired the last 
quarter of 200 shots on same size tar- 
gets at 25 yards, using the long rifle 
cartridge, which is my favorite and 
standard for fine shooting at this range. 
In this series my groups averaged less 
than one inch in diameter, and seven 
shots of one group and six of another 
were in a %-inch diameter measuring 
from outside of holes, 
| Oh, yes, we may have all done better, 
| but when a gun with an 18-inch barre} 
| will do this kind of grouping for me it 
/can earn a place in my gun cabinet 
|right alongside of some full grown 
| guns with reputations. There are but 
'few models and makes of guns that I 
am not on speaking terms with, altho, 
|not having more than the average bag- 
gage allowance in travel and not being 
| blessed with the stuff that keeps the 
| war working, I have to limit the size 
|of my cabivet to what I can use on 
'the grounds where I find a place for 
imy hat. At present my collection con- 
|sists of a .30 ’06 Springfield, .45 Auto 
Colt, .388 Colt New Service, .22 Auto- 
matic Colt, Single Action Army .45, a 
‘few pocket models and smaller guns 
of less importance, and two Remington 
|/model 12 repeaters, with selected bar- 
rels and special sights, the Game Get- 
ter above mentioned, and am now hav- 
ing a Game Getter made with an 8-inch 
barrel, group and pistol grip without 
the stock. I find this makes an excel- 
lent target or sporting pistol, the under 
|barrel just giving the balance to make 
|good weight, and at the same time giv- 
ing a .44 barrel for such times as one 
may wish to hit something harder than 
could be done with a .22. 

_ But getting back to the matter of 
‘these experiments, would say further 
that I found general opinion just as far 
off the track as regards the shot bar- 
rel as applied to the .22. Of course, I 
admit it is neither a 20-guage nor a 10- 
gauge; nevertheless it is a gun. You 
who have hunted crows know that while 
‘they are good targets and all that, it 
still takes more than a feather tickler 
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eth near. I have killed several—which 
means more than one—at some surpris- 
ingly long shots; have got them on the 
fly with this .44 charge at ranges which 
I would have called doubtful for a 16- 
gauge; then too, we have but to slip in 
a .44 round ball with a good charge of 
powder and are ready with a good blow 
for any charging grizzlies or stray alli- 
gators that come along. Up to a rea- 
sonable range I find the accurancy and 


hitting power of this round ball suffi- | 


cient to take the “pep” out of most any 
animal and to give good excitement 
with the danger eliminated. 

The best part of this, too, is the fact 





to kill one if it is enjoying good health, 
and the ability to fly when a gun com- | 


that by the folding stock arrangement | 


and holster one can have this gun along 
at any time without appearing militant | 


or overburdened. 


I have been reading several articles | 


referring to target and game shooting 


with muzzle and elbow rests, and want | 


sport—this shooting from a rest; in| 


fact, 


| 
to say that I hardly think it red blooded | 
| 


let’s not call it shooting at all, | 


but something like taking advantage of | 


a gun, 


I could say a lot more for this Game | 
Getter, and not only this one, but I| 


have since tested several others of dif- | 
ferent lengths and different sights, and | 
find they are surprisingly good shooting | 
guns, and that they merit a far better | 
opinion than some people may have who | 
have never used one but have con-| W 
tracted the belief from somebody else 
who also never used one, etc. However, | 
time and space will not allow me to 
say more, tho in conclusion, would say | 
that any Missourians who want to know | 
more than can be told on paper regard- 
ing this gun can usually find me at 370 
Union Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Conn, T. T. PIERCE. 








Cartridges for the .45 Colt. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just a hurried 
note before mail hits here. 


that there is such a cartridge as the 
.45 Colt which is shorter than the orig- 
inal which has been made for some- 
thing over a year. The regular .45 
S. & W. Schofield shell is used to re 
duce air space, as I understand. This 
shell, of course, is shorter than the | 
Colt. Don’t think I should fancy the | 


Am not | 
looking for trouble, but want to Say | 


combination myself, as would not like | 
the idea of the bullet jumping from the | 


end of the shorter shell to the end of 
the chamber before a tight fit in cham- 
ber occured. Have not seen this beast, 
but to 
tempted to call the attention of the 
readers to the above facts. 

Just another little matter and will 
close for this time, 


settle a dispute have been | 


loading the .44-40 Winchester cartridge 





| 
This relates to re- | 
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FOOT PRINTS 


THAT MAKE MONEY 
FOR TRAPPERS 


Especially when the furs are sent to Vreeland. 
customers know they will receive a square deal at all 
times. That is why we have so many permanent shippers. 


ONE SKIN OR A THOUSAND 
—we want your furs and will pay the highest prices they 


Write Now—TODAY for quotations. 


VREELAND FUR CO. 


- 43 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 





1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 











WE 
BUY AND 
10 to 50% more money for _ to ship 
Furs, Hides to us than to sell at home. 
Write for price list, shipping tags and 
about our 450-p. H. and T. Guide. 
4 FUR FARMS FREE! 
200 Prizes. Open to All Shippers, 
especially boys under draft age. 
Quick returns, no commission. Est.25 years. Write, 
ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 64, Minneapolis, Minn. 











BROOKS’ NEW CURE 


Brooks’ Appliance. New 
discovery. Wonderful. No 
obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the broken parts 
together as you would a broken 
limb. No salves. No plasters. 
Nolies. Durable, cheap. Full 
information and book on 
rupture FREE Sent on Trial. 


C.E.BROOKS, 102A State St., 





Marshall, Mich. 





The Brilliant Search Light has been 
on the market for over seventeen 
years. Wherever men hunt, frog- 
fish, cruise, or need a good night 
light, there you will find the Bril- 
liant Search Light. 

Sold from Maine to California— 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
and in practically all foreign coun- 
tries. 

The reason for their wide popular- 
ity is satisfactory service, conve- 
nience and reliability. 














THE BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


(A GOOD NIGHT COMPANION) 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., 


The Brilliant Search Light can be 
worn on the head—and one filling of 
carbide lasts for eight hours. Comes 
in single, double and interchangeable 
lens. 

Style 1. $5.00. 


Single Lens, Double 


Lens, $6.00. Int. Lens, $6.50. 

Style 2. Adjustable Candle Flame 
Burner, add 50c. 

Style 3. Adjustable Flat Flame 
Burner, add $1.00. 


Write for Descriptive Folder. 
At All Dealers. 


Dept. 4. DULUTH, MINN. 












Oil Your 
Traps With 


. 
“in~wWwne 
— them quicker | 
onthe trigger. 
Keeps rust away-in 
use or hanging up for 
summer. QBeats bait as 
a lure. This is fact—ex- 
pert trappers say so. Don't 
scoff—pour a few drops of 
3-in-One on the pans of your 
traps when making a “set” 
and see how mink, muskrat, 
fox and skunk come to it. 


3-in-One Oil 


is a trapper's true friend—never be 
without it. Sold in sporting goods 
stores, hardware, drug an +e 
stores: | oz., 15c; 3 oz., 25c; 
(4pt.), 50c. Also in Handy OilCans, 
just right for trappers, use, 3 0%, 25c. 
If not with your dealer, we will send 
one of these cans by parcel a. ful! 
of 3-in-One for 


FREE—Wrte ed gener- 
ous sample and Diction- 
ary of uses, 
& e 
Three-in-One 


Oil Co. 


dvWw-tOWwul 


165 EET. Broadway 


New York. 


| tory for me. 
2 | other fellow might fail to secure satis- 








BEAR,LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 











Taxidermy Is An Art 


Prof. Stainsky, the originator of the Plastic 

Art in Taxidermy is a “‘Peer’’ in his line. His 

is the best known system for preserving trophies of the 

chase absolutely true to life and nature. Medals awarded 

World's Fair, Paris, Chicago, St. Louis. Send the trophies 

you are proud of to him for preservation. They will be 
mounted expertly and beautifully. 


Established 1874. 
STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY CO, 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 











BETTER THAN 
EVER 


Our Special Offer tells you how 
you can examine our 


Alpine Binoculars 


Made in our Factory. 


PAUL WEISS 
Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 
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satisfactorily for a revolver which it 


has been intimated could not be done. 
| With good shells, ideal tools and Du- 
| Pont No. 


80 powder, I can turn out 
cartridges which are perfectly satisfac- 
This is not saying the 


factory results with other tools, infe- 
rior shells or any old powder he might 
happen to have. If, however, you con- 


| template loading with half a dozen dif- 
| ferent loads better get a gun using a 


straight shell like the .44 S. & W. Spe- 


_ cial but for full grown loads the Du- 
| Pont No. 80 in the .44-40 suits me, Same 
| when used in the .45 Colt. 


BC. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 





The Use of Dummies in Rifle 
Handling. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a con- 


| stant reader of your valuable maga- 
| gine and am especially interested in 
| high-power rifle talk. And say, 
| is a puzzle for a novice to pick a rifle 
| that he thinks is best suited to him. 
| I think his greatest trouble is not the 


it sure 


caliber of the rifle, but the action— 
which action will suit him best. I have 
tried, bolt, lever and trombone. They 
are all good as far as that goes, and 


O 
— 











| I believe the thing to do is to decide 
| on the most suited and then get used 
| to it, 


Now, most of us cannot afford to 
“get used” to an action by pumping 
6-cent cartridges thru it, and neither 


| is it advisable to work the action emp- 


ty and finally bust something, so I 


| fixed up some “dummies” for myself, 


as per sketch, and now I have no trou- 


| ble in getting the required training. 
| The dummy is nothing but a standard 
cartridge minus the powder and with 


a couple of holes drilled thru the shell. 


| The holes prevent the dummies being 
| mixed up with the loaded shells, and 


vice-versa. With these dummies any 


| man can become expert with the han- 
| dling of his rifle, and he can do it right 


at home, too, and at no cost, as any- 
body can make these dummies. 
Illinois. J. SWANBERG. 





Reports Wanted About the Luger. 


Will those who have Luger automatic 
pistols please send in, either for publi- 
cation if possible, or to me personally, 
reports on the accuracy and reliability 
of these weapons? I have not had the 
chance to try out either the 7.65 mm. or 
the 9 mm. Luger nor the Mauser. I 
know of no one who owns them from 
whom I can borrow the guns for a try- 
out, and cannot depend on what guns 
I might be able to rent for the day from 
the pawnshops. Actual targets, shot 
from a rest, over measured, not esti- 
mated nor paced, distances, at 25 and 
50 yards, would be appreciated, say ten 
shots to a target, as five shots are hard- 
ly a fair test. How does the 7.65 mm. 
and the 9 mm, compare as to accuracy? 
I would judge that the longer-barreled 
and smaller-calibered 7.65 mm, would be 
the more accurate, but judgments with- 
out actual tests over a measured range 
are not worth much. How does the re- 
coil of the two guns compare with each 
other? How is the trigger pull? How 
do they compare in various ways, such 
as accuracy and sure-fire and non-clog- 
ging, with the Colt automatics of .38 
and .45 caliber? How do they compare 
in accuracy with the .38 Special Colt or 
S. & W.? Do they get out of order eas- 
ily? The Luger and the Mauser pistols 
are guns we hear little of, except in a 
general way, and actual detailed infor- 
mation as to what they will do will no 
doubt interest many. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 





Three-Barrel Gun Talk, Shotgun 
Loads, Etc. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the March 
edition there is an article, ‘‘What do 
you know about it?” written by Charles 
Askins, He says, “Another single trig- 
ger of mine is on an Adolph three-bar- 
rel gun,” etc. I want a three-barrel gun 
and never knew of any other than 
the Charles Daly and the one that 
was made in West Virginia, which, | 
think, was a poor excuse. I would want 
a 12-ga., 30-in. barrel, right modified, 
left a full choke, and the rifle barrel a 
.32-40 or a .30-30; weight not over 8% 
lbs., hammerless. 

I believe it was about three or four 
years ago that Charles Askins had an 
article in Outdoor Life concerning the 10- 
ga.,in which it was stated that the fac- 
tory loads were too light. I always 
thought the same; but never liked to 
load too heavy, as I don’t know enough 
about the powder pressures, etc.; but 
after reading his article I loaded and 
shot the following loads at game and 
target with a double Ithaca, weight 9 
Ibs. 4 oz.: 4% drs. DuPont bulk smoke- 
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ess and 14% oz. No. 6 chilled shot, I 
ised this load for grey squirrels and 
ther small game found here in Penn- 

ylvania, and will say the increased load 
xilled 50% more game at 40 and 50 yds. 
han did the factory loads of 3% drs. 
powder and 1% ozs. shot. 

At 45 measured yards the heavy load 
of No. 6 chilled shot just mentioned will 
make a pattern that will not let half of 
. grey squirrel’s body be placed on 
target without covering one, two or 
more shot holes: 

I have killed grey squirrels at 60 and 
70 yds. with one load of shot. At 40 
yds. I can shoot thru %-inch of pine 
wood with the load mentioned, altho I 
think wood is a poor way to test the 
penetration of a shotgun—a magazine 
or book is the better. 

For turkey I load as follows: 4% or 
4%, drs. DuPont bulk smokeless and 1% 
oz. No. 8 chilled shot. It is a fine load 
as the load of shot this size has enough 
pellets to give a close pattern and the 
weight of the No. 3 shot is heavy 
enough to have good killing effect at as 
far as 50 to 60 yds. 

When I first loaded these heavy loads 
| shot at a white pine board surfaced 
on both sides and which was 1%-in. 
thick. Some of the shot were buried %- 
in. deep. I shot at 40 yds. distance. 

Can prove what I have stated. 

After using the few loads as tests, I 
had new faith in my 10-ga., and I can 
get more game than when using fac- 
tory loads, also can kill farther than be- 
fore, 

Reading the article referred to in 
your magazine doubly repaid me for the 
amount spent in buying Outdoor Life. 
Your magazine is one I have confidence 
in, as the dope is from men who know. 
Anyone with any knowledge of firearms 
and ammunition can get a wonderful 
lot of help from its pages. 

Pa, S. H. HEFFNER. 





Deer Guns. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 708 of 
our June issue you refer to the .25 Ste- 
ens and .25 Remington as “light for 
deer.” I wish to say that in five years I 
have fired at eleven deer with a .25 
tevens. Five were killed with one 
hot, two needed a second and one big 
‘llow took three, one of the shots, how- 
ver, breaking a leg below the knee. 
ne paunched deer got away and was 
illed by another hunter. Another got 
way with a hurt foreleg, but could not 
rack it as I found no blood. I pulled 
vo handfuls of hair off a big buck’s 
ack before I found my sights jammed 
p four notches, and he got away. 

Only one went any distance—the big 
ne mentioned. This was hit from 
bove just in front of hip, went lame in 
he shoulder and lay down, got up and 
an till I broke its leg; then it took a 
hird shot to finish it. The bullet tore 


hru the liver and was lodged in the 
ings—nearly endwise thru the deer. 
‘our fell in their tracks. 


One, shot 





thru endwise from neck to vent, went | 
fifty yards and was standing up when | 


seen, 


I knocked a wildcat out of a dead tree | 
at 250 yards and the third shot at a coy- 


ote just inside the fence across a 40- 
acre field piled him up—a good 425-yard 
shot. 

Looks to me as tho a gun that will do 
this is plenty heavy unless you are 
after big deer, elk or moose. Then I 
agree on a lot more power. 

Calif. S. O. BLODGETT. 





Nitro Solvents and Greaseless 
Bullets. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—From time ro 
time articles have appeared in Outdoor 


Life in regard to the use of nitro-solv- | 


ent. I notice most of the writers (in- 
cluding, if I remember correctly, ye ed- 
itor) 100k askance at it. 
Marble’s Nitro Solvent ever since it 


came on the market on this coast, some | 


eight or ten years ago, I think, and 


have found it to-be all that is claimed | 
for it, which is saying a good deal. | 


During most of this time I lived at 


Martinez, on San Francisco Bay, where | 
During all this | 
time I used it exclusively, both as a | 


the climate is damp. 


lubricant and nitro solvent in my guns 
and revolvers, also as a lubricant on my 
dental engine and on the sewing ma- 
chine at home, and not one particle of 


rust has ever appeared where it was | 


used. 

In re some advice against leaving 
the solvent in the barrel: Now, I say 
always leave it there and you will never 
have any rust. You may take a gun 
that has been fired as much as you like, 


wet the inside of barrel with the solv- | 
ent and lay it away until some more | 


convenient time for further cleaning 
without fear of any bad results. I am 
not interested in any way in this 
preparation and am writing this solely 
for the benefit of brother sportsmen 
(and clean guns). 


In this connection I would like to say | 
a word in regard to greaseless bullets | 
and smokeless powder for .22s. The | 


statement has been made repeatedly in 


Outdoor Life that smokeless powder | 
or greaseless bullets should not be used | F 
in a .22—that they were inaccurate and | 
I have used at | 
least 100,000 of them and have found | 


hard on the barrel, etc. 


them fairly satisfactory (not entirely 


so), but all things considered they are | 
my favorite on account of their cleanli- | 


ness. Dump a handful loose in your 
pocket and they will not soil either your 
clothes or your hands, which is quite an 


item when out for a day’s shooting, and | 


they are fairly accurate. I have seen 
many perfect scores made with them, I 


do not believe, tho, that they are gen- | 
erally as accurate as the Lesmok, i, e., | 


those made before the war. Of course, | 
all guns should be cleaned after shoot- | 
ing before being laid away. I have at | 


the present time a .22 that has been 
fired about 10,000 times and a _ .30-30 
that has been fired about 1,500, and 


both barrels are as bright and accurate | & 


as when they left the factory. 
Calif. F. S. BROOKS, D.DS. 





I have used | 






Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


Convert your 
row-boat or 
canoe into a 
power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
you how. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 








MARINE €@p ENGINES 


inboard & Outboard 


204 Cyck-22020HP 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joysof motor boat- 
ing at little cost. A 
generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense. 


LOCKWOOD.ASH 
MOTOR CO. 
1816 Horton Ave. 
Jackson, Mich, (29) 























Free Illustrated Book Tells How! 
Big demand in Denver for all western 
raw furs—Coyotes, skunks, musk- 
rats, wildcats, sell here for big money. 
nver, closest and best market on earth for 
western trappers and furshippers. Stephens 
of Denver isthe largest exclusive buyer of 

western raw furs in the world—charges no comm 
—saves you 25‘9 on express or 
cel post and you get your money 
mm to sa days yfraieker, Every 

ment persona! 
po _— by a member of fo firm = 


sells traps, anima! baits, 


; s 
_. and ail trappers’ supplies at rock- Vy 
» today for big Vie Ai 


illustrated tr arm tr: 

7 ap ca’ , trappers’ 

gy fur Piss list_an shipping y As 
» ALL FREE. Write quick. ¥, 


€. A. STEPHENS &@ CO. os 
SE 


101 Stephens Bidg. , Denver, Col. 
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American Folding 
KAMPKOOK 





is the ideal stove for every outing. Convenient to 
carry on hunting and fishing trips. Handiest stove 
for automobile tourists gnd picnic parties. 


Compact-~size folded only 14x8' x3‘; inches, weight 
8 pounds. Simple and easy to operate, set up and 
ready for business in a minute's time. Has two pow- 
erful burners, burns common Basoline. Safe any- 
where. 


The KAMPOVEN is ideal for broiling and baking. 
It is collapsible and folds in stove case, requiring no 
no extra room. 
Ask your sporting Roods dealer for the Kampkook or write for 
attractive literature. 
AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO., 
778 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 
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Correspondents 


are requested to enclose 3 centsin postage with their questions if answers are desired by mail. 





Please 


write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publicatio: 
altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. : 


Does a bullet after leaving the muz- 
zle of a rifle raise above the line on 
which it was traveling when it quit the 
barrel?—Chauncey F. Yingst, Ft. Bliss, 
Texas. 

Answer.—The bullet does not raise 
above the line on which it leaves the 
rifle at all—Kditor. 


I have a box magazine Winchester 
rifle handling the .30 government 1906 
shell, and it is fitted with Lyman rear 
peep and ivory bead front sights. These 
sights make the gun shoot about the 
same as the regulation army gun, and 
I cannot drop these down so as that 
gun will shoot point blank less than 
about five hundred yards. Now, what 
I want to know is, do the Lyman people 
make an ivory front sight so that I 
can sight gun point blank 200 yards? 
if they do will you pleace give me their 
address. If they do not please tell me 
where I can get one.— R. M. Chapman, 
Calipairia, Calif. 

Answer.—We think they do. Write 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Dept. E., 
Middlefield, Conn., and they will ad- 
vise you.—Editor. 

I note in your July Queries and An- 
swers that B. C. Curl of Edgemont, S. 
D., asks about using H. V. cartridges in 
his 1884 U. S. Springfield and you re- 
plied to him that you thought it would 
be all right. I have two of these guns 
and don’t use H. V. cartridges. During 
the Spanish-American war I saw reports 
where this ammunition was used and 
many cases of blown-up guns resulted 
and some men hurt. I sent Mr. Curl 
this information today.—L. H. Livings- 
ton, Aldine, Texas. 

Answer.—The Spanish-American war 
was fought nineteen years ago and 
when smokeless powder was in its in- 
fancy. Great developments have taken 
place in this line since that time. None 
of the ammunition used in the old sin- 
gle shot Springfields at the time of the 
Spanish-American war was of the high 
velocity type as this is a development 
which came along much later. The cart- 
ridges used at that time and which did 
not always give good results were load- 
ed with heavy 500-grain bullets and 
the Lord knows what kind of powder, 
or how well the powder would keep.— 
Editor. 


Where can I secure a telescope sight 
for my Remington .22 caliber hammer- 
less repeating rifle, and at what cost? 





Is the King triple bead a good sight 
for this rifle, or is it so high that the 
rifle will shoot too low? Would the 
King No. 7, Semi-buckhorn, light com- 
bination, rear sight work well on the 
rifle mentioned above? Would the two 
sights mentioned work well together? 
In trying to repeat my rifle the shells 
sometimes hit the edge of the barrel. 
What is the fault due to.—Le Roy Pe- 
dersen, Clarksfield, Minn. 


This inquiry we referred to D. W. 
King of Denver, who replied as follows: 
The Remington Arms UMC Co., Ilion, 
N. Y., can supply telescope. Price de- 
pends upon make, power, mountings, 
etc. The King Triple Bead sight is per- 
fectly adapted to this as well as all 
other rifles, being made in various 
heights for all makes and calibers. The 
King No. 7 Semi-buckhorn sight will fit 
and work perfectly on this rifle. The 
combination with the Triple Bead is a 
splendid one. The trouble is probably 
due to dirt in the recess of breech lock 
to take head of shell. If a good clean- 
ing does not remedy, send the rifle to 
the Remington factory, who will gladly 
remedy the trouble. 


Kindly answer these questions: 1. Is 
it possible to fit up either a Mauser 
or Lee Navy rifle to use the .22 New- 
ton cartridge? 2. What would be the 
lightest weight possible for one of 
these rifles if it was fitted with a 22-in. 
barrel? 3. What kind of a safety has 
the Lee? 4, Are the old Spanish 
Mauser’s strong enough for this cart- 
ridge? 5. Which one of these actions 
is the best? 6. Would not a gun like 
this be better than the .35 Automatic 
and equal to the .30-40?—Donald C. 
Reams, East Ely, Nev. 


Answer.—It would be possible to fit 
either the rifles you mention to take 
this cartridge. You could probably get 
the weight down to about 7 lbs. The 
Lee safety slides up and down. The 
Spanish Mausers are strong enough for 
the cartridge in question. Which ac- 
tion is the best is a matter of taste. 
We might volunteer the information 
that to get a satisfactory job of mak- 
ing a barrel and stocking the gun 
would make the outfit cost you $40.00 
to $50.00.—Editor. 


I have a German-made three-barreled 
shot gun, using 8.8 mm, ball cartridge. 
Is there any American ammunition for 
this type of gun? Can you inform me 
if the .85 Winchester automatic is big 


enough for game as large as deer and 
black bear at a distance of 300 yds? 
And also I beg you to give me the bal- 
listics of this gun compared with the 
.35 Winchester 95 model, and the .35 
Remington automatic—J. M. Fernan- 
dez, Mexico, D. F 


Answer.—We do not know of any 
American ammunition of the caliber 
you mention. The .35 Winchester self 
loading rifle uses a 180-gr. bullet at a 
muzzle velocity of 1,396 ft. per sec, and 
with a striking energy of 779 ft. lbs. 
at the muzzle. The .35 Remington 
auto automatic uses a 200-gr. bullet, 
2,000 ft. secs. muzzle velocity, muzzle 
energy 1,776 ft. lbs. The .85 W. C. F. 
cartridge uses the 200-gr. bullet at 
2,200 ft. secs. velocity, muzzle energy 
2,687 ft. lbs. We would consider the 
.85 Winchester is altogether too light 
for efficient use at these ranges. This 
must not, however, be confused with 
the .351 Winchester, which is the Win- 
chester of this type most in use at the 
present time, as this latter has a 180- 
gr. bullet, at 1,861 ft. secs., muzzle en- 
ergy of 1,385 ft. lbs.—Hditor. 


Kindly let me know what is the 
trouble with this rifle (Model 1894, cal. 
.30-30). It is not of. the take-down 
style, but is loose at the place where 
barrel fits into the receiver, The bar- 
rel can be moved both vertically and 
horizontally, and, of course, is not an 
accurate shooter under those condi- 
tions.—Henry Kreis, Papalote, Tex. 

Answer.—After very careful consid- 
eration of this case we are of the opin- 
ion that the barrel is loose in the re- 
ceiver.—Editor. 


Can I use a regular .30-30 bullet in 
my .30 Remington carbine? The .3) 
Remington bullet is rimless. Where 
can I get a Mauser gun of any caliber. 
—George Smithers, Albuquerque, N. M 

Answer.—You can use the regular 
.30-30 bullets in any .30 cal. rifle. For 
Mauser rifles write Schoverling, Daly 
& Gales and Von Lengerke & Detmol 
of New York City.—Editor. 


I wish to ask your opinion on 
“shoot” pulled off here yesterda 
There were ten men in a pool, shoo 
ing at target, 8-in. bullseye, 200 yd 
for a chicken, one shot each, the be 
shot to take the chicken. One ma 
shot; bullet struck ground 15 or 20 ! 
in front of target, glanced upward fro 
ground and hit bullseye near cent: 
(nearer center than any of the others 
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| 
\ ould that shot win? Some of the | 
nen here think it should and some} 
think it shouldn’t; but there isn’t a} 
n here who knows what rules gov- | 
ern turkey shoots such as are held} 
uit Thanksgiving time each year.— | 
\. Magner, Tyrone, N. M. 
In all except match shooting that is 
done on the range of the Denver Rifle | 
Club such bullets are allowed to score, | 
even if they hit the ground. In chicken 
matches, such as yours, we should 
imagine that they would undoubtedly 
score aS there is no condition covering 
how, just so you get your bullets on 
the target. In the International con- 
tests we do not believe such ricocnet 
shots count. In chicken or turkey 
match, if we were to referee, we wculd 
decide in favor of the bullet that had 
| ricocheted.—Editor. 


I saw in the August, 1917, issue, on 
page 241, an article by J. T. McLeod 
about blueing a rifle or revolver. 1 
wish to inquire further into the matter. 
Do you know of a better method? Does 
the nickel and rust have to be re- 


Quick! 


Quick into action, instantly fitting 
the hand in its most natural point- 
ing position, the Savage Automatic 
lends a confidence that meets any 
emergency more than half way. 


You’ll always find a Savage product 
where the service is the hardest. 
‘Aims as easy 
as pointing | SAVAGE ARMS 
your pager CORPORATION 
643 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of high power and small caliber sporting rifles 














moved? Please tell me any steps one |g 
might need in the process.—P. M. Hew- 
lett, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Answer.—We know of no _ better) 
method than we mention. In fact, the 
best method we know of is to send the 
arm to the factory and let them do it | 
there, as most amateur attempts of | 
this kind result disastrously.—Editor. 
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Kindly furnish me with the following | 
information thru the medium of your | 
paper, and in the earliest possible 1s- | 
sue: Primers: In what way are the | 
smokeless type different from the 
blank? Would any injurious chemical | 
reaction be set up in a rifle barre: py 
the use of the black type with a smoke- 
less load? (I find that a very good com- 
bustion can be obtained by pinning 
Amberite—an English shot-gun smoke- 
less, which I use in small loads only— 
up near the head of the shell with a | 
very thin cardboard wad. I have not | 
used this load very extensively, as I 
am: not sure that the combination of | 
prmer and charge does not cause | 
hermful fouling). Powders: Would | 
ary of the shot-gun powders make a | 
Sa‘e and satisfactory light load in a| 
; 20, if used in very small quantities | 
—-ay not larger than 5 grs.? Would | 

nning,” as I have described, make 
a difference in the shooting? I am 

ire of the broad lines of difference | 

b (ween rifle and shot-gun smokeless, 
b © to my knowledge we have no rifle | 
s.okeless nor primers on the Aus-| 
lian market, and so, as black will 
make a satisfactory light load, am | 

ced to fall back on shot-gun smoke- | 
Ss, of which we have the following | 
glish makes: Curtis & MHarvey’s | 
mberite’ No. 2 (advertised as con- | S 
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TO WIN THIS WAR 
WE MUST 
JAIL GERMAN SPIES 


WILL YOU GIVE A DOLLAR TO HELP PUT 
THEM ALL IN JAIL? 


If you can’t go to the trenches, serve at home, and stand by the 
man at the front. 

Telegraph, write or bring us reports of German activities in 
your district. 

Aid in patriotic work by enrolling and serving as a regular member 
of the American Defense Society. Only Americans need apply for mem- 
bership. Our service card will explain how you can serve your country 











at home. 
ADVISORY BOARD 

HON. DAVID JAYNE HILL, JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, LL.D., 

Ex-Ambassador to Germany President, Princeton University 
HON. ROBERT BACON, HENRY B. JOY, 

Ex-Ambassador to France Pres. Lincoln Highway Assn. 
HON. PERRY BELMONT, HUDSON MAXIM, 

Vice-President, Navy League Member Naval Advisory Board 
HON. CHAS. J. BONAPAR — HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

Ex-Attorney-General, U. Ex-President of the United Gentes 


Your Dollar Is Needed 


PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
Make Checks Payable to Robert Appleton, Treasurer 








American Defense Society, 303 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Please enroll me as a regular member, and send me the So- 
ciety’s button, service instruction card, and certificate of mem- 
bership. 

Name..... 
Street. Address 


City and State Date 1917. 


You Need Your Country 
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KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 


genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 


Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 





| in the latter case, 
| would probably remain intact when the 
| muzzle blast reducer—the silencer—is 
| used.—R. H., 


| erly the smokeless powder. 


| satisfactorily. 
| black powder in the base of the shell 
| enables one to use the black powder 











$$$ $$$ $355 
Make MoneyTrapping 2 


Get all your furs are worth. 
We pay top prices always. 37 
years’ continuous growth is 


For those who ship to us, we have a 
beautiful 1918 calendar in colors, also 
pricelist and shipping tags—all free. 
Send namesof threetrappers you know. 


We hold furs separate, 


Bolles 6 Rogers | 


Omaha. Net 


$E$ $355 


315 So.13™St. 


: proof of our fair dealing. 
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Send Your Favorite 


SPORTSMEN’S 
MAGAZINE 


to 


A FELLOW SPORTSMAN 
IN THE TRENCHES 


Publishers’ Special Offer Makes It 
Possible to Secure Returned Copies 
at 5 Cents Each for This Purpose. 


$1.00 buys twenty magazines that 
will be read by 200 soldiers. 


$10.00 will supply 2,000 readers. 


$100.00 will furnish reading material 
for 20,000 more. 


This movement has been officially endorsed 
by the leading sportsmen’s and conservation 
organizations. 


REMIT by check to either this magazine or 
to George M. Fayles, Treasurer 
American Sportsmen’s Magazine Fund, % 
The American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 


| edge 


| taken to manufacture 


| valuable magazine to one “Bill” 
| how high a rifle will shoot. 

spoke of a question in mental arith- 
| metic as to how a person could in- 
| crease his weight while standing on the 
_ scales by lifting up as much as posst- 
| ble, or by reaching up and pushing up 








| taining no nitro-glycerine), Schultze, E. 


C. No. 3 (improved), Diamond. Rem- 
ington rifle cartridge shot retainers: 


| What principle do these work on, and 
| how do they act when using a silencer? 


If they are made to burst in the cham- 
ber immediately on explosion of the 


| cartridge, they would, of course, have 
| the same 
| shot, but if it is the muzzle-blast that 
| splits them, then they would not de- 


injurious effect as naked 


face nor injure the rifling; and again 
if it rules, they 


Taylor, Sidney, N. S. W. 


Answer.—Smokeless powder primers 
differ from those intended for black 


| powder in being loaded with a more 


powerful charge generating a greater 
degree of heat and thus igniting prop- 
The black 
powder primers do not generate suffi- 
cient heat to ignite smokeless powder 
A priming charge of 


primers with smokeless powder. Prac- 
tically any of the shot-gun powders 
give very good results in light loads 
such as you mention. The shot re- 
tainers are merely a wooden plug hav- 
ing outer dimension of a bullet bored 
out hollow and very thin and the shot 
are placed in the cavity. We have 
never used them with a silencer, but 
would anticipate the plug would go to 
pieces when it leaves the muzzle and 
some of the shot into the silencer.— 
Editor. 


Will you answer the following re- 
garding the Adolph Military automatic 
Kindly let me know 


| the weight, velocity and your opinion 
| of the weapon generally; also price of 


both rifle ammunition and whether the 
latter is easily obtainable in the U. S. 


| A. Also if a rifle may be posted from 
| the states to these parts. 
/and Ammunition column contains a 
| fund of valuable information and to a 
| rifle crank like myself it is alone worth 
| the price of the publication—C. P. 
| Fair, Wellington, New Zealand. 


Your Arms 


Answer.—To the best of our knowl- 
this rifle is still in the paper 
Mr. Adolph may have a work- 
but no steps have been 
it.—Editor. 


stage. 
ing model, 


Some weeks ago I replied in your 
as to 
I also 


with all his force on the beam of the 
scales. I asked Mr. Chauncy Thomas 
why it was so that my weight would 


increase according to the amount -f 
pressure exerted, to which Mr. Thom: s 
replied: “Nonsense,“ “Impossible.” 
That gentleman knows very little of 
Euclid, for it certainly increases yo 
weight, according to the amount 
pressure you exert over your ow: 
weight. Mr. T. has not tried it, hence 
he does not speak with the knowledge 
of “proof.”.—E. M. Herron, Cleve- 
land, O. 


Answer.—Mr. Thomas was certainly 
most disrespectful. A man would show 
the same increase in weight under the 
circumstances mentioned as a spring 
would thru being placed in tension. Un. 
fortunately very few scales are suffi- 
ciently sensitive to measure this-— 
Editor. 


Would you kindly let me know how 
I can get a .30-40 Krag carbine, new, 
and what will it cost, as I like this gun 
for big game hunting?—Ernest F. 
Jacott, Turtle Lake, N. D. 


Answer.—Since the recent regula- 
tions restricting the sale of arms to 
members of rifle clubs we do not know 
where a new Krag carbine could be ob- 
tained.—Editor. 


Kindly let me know if there is any 
rule or formula by which I may deter- 
mine the sectional density (in grains) 
of a bullet of given weight and caliber. 
If so, please give me same. What 
would be the second density (in grains) 
of a .25 cal. bullet of 101 grs. weight? 
Does the book, “The Modern Rifle,” 
deal with the killing power, velocity 
and energy of such cartridges as the 
.40 Newton Express, .577 and .600 Cor- 
dite, etc.?—Henry Kreis, Papalote, Tex. 

Answer.—This book goes far more 
deeply into the question of ballistics 
than any other work published in this 
country and should be in the library 
of every rifleman, The rule for deter- 
mining the sectional density of a bul- 
let is to determine the area of the 
cross section of the bullet, then divide 
the weight of the bullet by this area, 
expressed in square inches. The sec 
tional density of a .25 cal., 100 gr. bul: 
let, would be 1,966 grs., assuming the 
bullet to be of a total diameter of .257 
in.—Editor. 


Will you please give me some infor: 
mation in regard to the .38-40 and .44-4 
black powder cartridges? Has 
.44-40 any more recoil than the .38 
If so, how much? Has either enous 
recoil to cause you to flinch in tak 
a fine bead? Which is the most acu 
rate and the better for reloadi 
Please send me the address of seve™ 
firms from whom I can buy a ! 
model Winchester carbine with a ! 
magazine, I want a light rifle to ca’’ 


in the woods and under-brush, for W 
hogs, with enough punch to stop : 
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close range, and be cheap to shoot. 
Will either .38-40, or .44-40 do the 
work? If so, which would you prefer?— 
Will Burnett, Dumas, Ark. 


Answer.—The recoil of the .38-40 and 
40-44 cartridges are practically the 
same, Neither amounts to much as 
poth are fired from revolvers. Write 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., for the rifle. 
We consider them powerful enough for 
the work you mention.—Editor. 


{| have your reply to my query of 
June ist, in which you state, “the 
charge of 41 grs. Dupont No. 20 pow- 
der behind the 150-gr. Service bullet 
in a Krag shell was chronographed and 
the pressures taken by one of the arms 
companies at the request of Lieut. 
Townsend Whelen, and the pressures 
was reported at 48,000 lbs. per sq. in.” 
In my letter of June ist I stated, “I do 
not believe the 2,700 ft. sec. velocity 
can be reached with safe pressures 
with the No. 20 powder in the 
.30-40-150 Krag.” If I were using the 
41 grs. No. 20 in the Krag with 150-gr. 
bullet, I would estimate the velocity at 
about 2,55u ft. secs, and not over 
2,575 ft. secs. So firm am I in my be- 
lief that the 41 grs. No. 20 “will not” 
develop the 2,700 ft. secs. velocity in 
the Krag with 150-gr. bullet, that I will 
make a little wager on this point. 
Here it is. If you can give me the ve- 
locity of the 41-gr. load which Lieut. 
Townsend Whelen had chronographed, 
and if said velocity reaches 2,650 ft. or 
over, I will immediately send in my 
subscription to Outdoor Life for two 
years. Now it’s up to the editor to 
shoot or eject the cartridge. I would 
further state that I have no informa- 
tion from the Dupont people (or any 
one else) as to pressures or velocity 
developed by the 40-gr. charge of the 
No. 20 powder which they recommena 
or the .30-40-150 Krag. I have been a 
guo crank for about twenty years, and 
have had considerable experience with 
practically every brand of bulk and 
ich pressure smokeless powders on 
ths American market.—J. E. Henry, 
ncouver, B. C. 


— 


a 


< 


\nswer.—We see very little use in 
oi ers to bet on the velocity developed 
b. a given load, particularly in view of 
tl. fact that the only way of deciding 
t bet would be to chronograph the 
a imunition, and this has already been 
dne. A wager of this kind virtually 
a iounts to a bet that either the am- 
n mition company misled Lieut. Whe- 
l 1 or that the lieutenant misled the 
v iter, and we consider the veracity 
© either of these parties fully equal 
1. accuracy to the estimate of any one 


nt thoroly familiar with chroncgraph- 
i z ammunition.—Editor. 


Does any company make soft-nose 
imunition for the .38 S. & W. or Colt 


Special? Is such ammunition on the 
market? Is there a bullet mould on 
the market for making hollow point 
.388 Special bullets? I want bullets for 
my .38 Special that will make a rag- 
ged wound. The hard lead bullets are 
not killers every time-——Leon H. Mud- 
gett, Carlsbad, N. M. 


Answer.—The Ideal Manufacturing 
Company makes a bullet mold for cast- 
ing a hollow point bullet in this cali- 
ber. We know of no firm making the 
soft-point bullets in this caliber, aitho 
both the Winchester and U. M. C. com- 
panies furnish them with the expand- 
ing bullets.—Editor. 


I have a Winchester .30-40 box maga- 
zine, 1895 model. The gun is old, but 
still shoots well. Now, the works in 
this gun are loose to this extent, that 
when the action is closed and the grip 
of the hand released from the lever, the 
locking bolt and lever drop so that 
there is a space between the breech 
bolt and the top of the locking bolt of 
about 1-32 in. 
of this kind render the gun unsafe? 
Doesn’t a bullet start losing velocity 
the instant it strikes the air?—H. M. 
Guynn, El Paso, Tex, 


Answer.—If the locking bolt is up 
in contact with the bolt when the rifle 
is fired it might be safe, but we would 
want to be sure it was so held up tight 
in order to avoid a hammer blow of 
the bolt back when the cartridge is 
fired. A bullet receives a little im- 
pulse from the escaping gases for the 
first few inches after it leaves the muz- 
zle by which its velocity is very slight- 
ly increased, but this condition ceases 
about six inches from the muzzle and 
the bullet from that time begins to 
lose velocity. This view of the case 
is taken from the German technical 
writers who have made a very careful 
study of the subject.—Hditor. 


I bought a few months ago, a .32-40 
Marlin rifle stamped, “special smoke- 
less steel barrel.” The rifle shoots the 





Now, does a condition | 





smokeless powder very accurately, that | 


is, factory loaded shells. 
black powder (factory loaded shells) 


I tried the | 


and I have reloaded them myself with | 
black powder, and making the bullets 
with Ideal tools, but they would not | 


shoot accurate. I was very much dis- 
appointed because I expected to use 
black powder, at least for target shoot- 
ing, and smokeless for game shooting. 
If there is any possible way of using 
black powder in reloading my shells, 
please let me know.—J. E. Langlois, 
Magog, Que., Can, 

Answer.—The trouble with your rifle 
is in the loading of the cartridges. 
These rifles shoot very accurately if 
in good condition, and the fact that it 
shoots the smokeless powder cart- 
ridges accurately shows that it is in 











The 


Joys of the Chase 


Have us preserve for you the trophies 
of the chase, of which you are so proud. 


They will be positive proof of your 
skillasasportsman. Our years of ex- 
perience and our natural love of ani- 
mal life enable us to mount animals 
true to life, just as you saw them 
through your rifle sights. 


Furs, Rugs and Mounted 
Animals for Christmas 


Nothing more appropriate or appreciated at 
Christmas than fine furs, fur rugs or mounted 
game heads. No where can you buy these 
things so reasonably or with such certainty of 
satisfaction as from Jonas Bros. 


Price List and Field Guide Free 














There are three Jonas Bros., all enthusiastic naturalists as 
wellastaxidermists. If you want the best send us your orders 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 

Branch: Livingston, Mont. 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment. 
of treatment is the correct one, and 
is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 
and other local applications give only 
temporary relief. 

sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you 

will bless the day that you read this, Write today, 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
LE DON’T BE CUT 
The internal method 
sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 
If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 
E.R. Page, 309 Main St, Marshall, Michigan 














Haunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 


are your favorite sports. You like to tell 
your pals about your trips to the woods 
and listen to their stories. That's the 
Teason you will enjoy the NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE. It’s just like 
a big camp in the woods with a bunch 
of bully good fellows gathered around 
the blazing fire, telling stirring yarns 
of outdoor life and adventure—the 
sort of stuff you will sit up all night 
to hear. You'll agree when you get 
your copy. that the National Sports- 
man is the best outdoor Magazine 
published Yearly subscription 
with watch fob only $1.00 


Special Offer 


Just to show you what it's 
like, we'll send you a 
copy of this month's 
National Sportsman 
and this handsome 
ormuloe gold watch 
fob, which all good 
sportsmen should 
wear, on receiptof 
2c in stamps or 
coin Wrap the 
money in this ad- 
vertisement and 
mail it right now to 
NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE 

222 Columbus Ave., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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good condition, and being in good con- 
dition, if your black powder cartridges 
are properly loaded, it will likewise 


| shoot these accurately. Would recom- 
| mend that you examine very carefully 
| the heads of your bullets and make 


1 | sure that they are not only square but 


Cutter 


are made to measure— at the 

bench—by old-fashioned Scand- 

inavian bootmakers who only 

know how to work by hand. These boots bring 
you comfort with extreme ruggedness, long wear 
with lightness and the highest waterproof quali- 
ties possible to put into a boot. For hunt or hike, 
camp or trail, better boots can’t be made, 


Selected oak tanned sole, uppers from 

heart-o’-the-hide ” specially tanned 
chrome chocolate leather. Inner sole, 
stitching and every detail ultra perfect. 
Fit guaranteed from self-measurements. 


Write for descriptive literature and get your 
local sporting goods dealer interested in Cutter 
Sporting and “ Pac” Boots. 


A.A.Cutter Co., Box 253 Eau Claire, Wis. 
A TIE TNR CR Si. Be ak 





Expert Gunsmith and. 
Fishing Rod Repairer | 


I cater to first-class 








Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, 
Trademark and Copyright Cases. Patents 
obtained in U. S. and Foreign Countries. 
Trademarks registered and Copyrights 
procured. 


A. J. O7BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 








A NEW BOOK 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ 
to “thow to cook the trout in a pan’’ 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editorof Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A.Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.00 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.10 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, - COLORADO 





| reloading .30-40 shells. 
| to be proving superior to cupronickel 


| the rifle so badly. 
| mention would not do for high power 


| breech. 








| that you get a good sharp impression 


of the lead at the corners. The molds 
should be very hot when easting bullets 
in order to be sure of getting this clear, 
sharp impression at the base. We think 
if you will write the Ideal Manufactur- 
ing Company, New Haven, Conn., at the 
present time they will send you their 
Ideal Hand Book which contains a lot 
of useful information in regard to re- 
loading cartridges. That company has 
been re-organized recently, which ac- 
counts for their not having answered 
your former communication.—Editor. 


I wish to know the caliber of the fol- 
lowing rifle, and whether I can get 
shells for it: The only marks on it 
are, “Old Reliable,’ Sharpes Rifle Co. 
It is a hammerless, single shot, with a 
double trigger action, has a .32-in round 
barrel and looks like an old army gun. 
—P. McDivitt, Santa Paula, Cal. 

Answer.—Your rifle is what is known 
as the Sharp’s-Borchardt and it is .45 
cal., using the .45-70 cartridge formerly 


| used by the United States army.— 
trade only. | 


LEE KNAPP, 1028 18th St., Denver, Colo. | 


Editor. 


Do the Newton Arms Co, make a cop- 


| per-jacketed bullet that can be used in 
| reloading .30-40 shells? 


Is not a copper 


jacketed bullet superior to steel? Do 


| you believe the use of a lubricant is a 
| good thing on steel-clad bullets? Wouid 
| not beeswax, vaseline and mutton tal- 
| low of proper proportions constitute a 


first-class lubricant? I believe Out- 
door Life to be the best publication of 


| its kind in print.—M. E. Card, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Answer.—The 172-gr. spitzer point 
expanding bullet made by the Newton 
Arms Company, works very nicely in 
Copper seems 


as a bullet jacket metal, as it does not 


| metal foul so badly and is superior to 


steel as it does not wear the barrel of 
The lubricant you 


rifles as the heat of the friction in 


| firing would decompose it and the car- 
| bon contained would act as an abrasive. 


The only lubricant suitable for these 


| higher temperatures are those used in 
| automobile engines.—Editor. 


I have three good guns and have 
| always thought I was taking the best 
| of care of them, but notice they are all 
getting pitted, more or less, near the 


I have been using smokeless 
powder, of course, and always after 


| shooting wash, dry and oil the barrels 


and next day dry and oil again. 
think I should have used some solve t 
for nitro powder, but did not kn¢ 
what to get. Will you kindly give a: 
opinion as to cause of pitting and pu) 
lish a formula for making a nitro-s«!- 
vent for both rifle and shot-gun (more 
especially rifle), something that can 
be used under any conditions in camp 
or at home.—Chas, T. Kemper, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

Answer.—You give us no information 
whatsoever regarding the caliber of 
your rifles, but from your experience 
we infer you are using the high ve- 
locity type of smokeless powder in a 
black powder rifle, as this produces 
exactly the results you are encounter. 
ing. Nitro-solvent will not help the 
situation at all. It is merely a case of 
the powder being too hot for the steel. 
The standard formula for nitro-solvent 
is one worked out by Dr. Hudson many 
years ago, and is as follows: Kero- 
sene oil, free from acid, two parts; 
sperm oil, one part; turpentine, one 
part; acetone, one part.—Editor. 


Kindly inform me thru your valuable 
magazine what advantage there is in 
an autoloading rifle having the barrel 
so that it will slide inside a sleeve like 
the Remington over a rifle having a 
stationary barrel, yet working on the 
autoloading principle like the Win- 
chester. The main thing I want to 
know is, why would not my Remington 
operate as well with a stationary bar- 
rel as my Winchester. — Mark L. 
Wiener, Chico, Cal. 

Answer.—The Remington barrel has 
the breech locked until the bullet has 
left the muzzle, while the Winchester 
breech begins to open before that time. 
Your Remington would not operate at 
all with a stationary barrel as_ the 
breech remains closed until the barrel 
reaches its rearmost position and is 
thrown forward by the return spring. 
This throwing forward opens. the 
breech and permits the ejection of the 
shell and the insertion of the loaded 
shell. The breech block is caught in 
the rear position and held until the 
barrel is returned to the forward pos! 
tion when the breech block is released 
and follows the barrel,  instanily 
scraping another cartridge into ‘1e¢ 
chamber, Therefore, unless your bl 
rel siipped back and forth your rile 
would not function at all.—Editor. 


In the April number of Outdoor L 
1916, (page 418) you state you h: 
rechambered a 7 mm. Mauser for 
.280 Ross cartridge complete, and 
worked well. Will you kindly ans' 
these questions in your next: Can‘ '‘§ 
7 mm. sporting Mausers be conver 
to handle the .280 Ross shell compl: 
or did you use the military mod 
How many .280 shells will the ma 
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ie hold? Who did the work and 
wnat did it cost?—Geo. Hill, Field, 
B. C. 
Answer.—We use the regular 7 mm 
porting Mauser. The magazine held 
hree shells. The work was done by 
B. F. Reed of 117 East Parade avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. We have forgotten the 
cost, but it was in the neighborhood 
of eight to ten dollars, 


™m 


—s 


Can you give formula for removing 
metal fouling from rifle barrel. My 
Newton smooth bore has fouled with 
pure copper jacket bullet. I have seen 
published stronger ammonia and am- 
monia persulphate formula, but can’t 
locate it in my back numbers.—C. R. 
Danielson, San Francisco, Cal. 


Answer.—The formula for removing 
metal fouling is as follows: Stronger 
ammonia, 1 fld. oz.; ammonium car- 
bonate, 25 grs.; ammonium dichromate, 
5 grs.; ammonium persulphate, 50 ers. 
A bite uf prevention might not be 
amiss in this case. When you have 
your rifle out to shoot always look thru 
the barrel and see that the bore is per- 
fectly bright from one end to the other. 
Sometimes an oxidization will set up 
near the muzzle, giving the muzzle end 
of the bore a dirty appearance. This 
can be readily wiped out with a cloth 
rag, but if not wiped out will most cer- 
tainly produce metal fouling in large 
quantities. Many have had trouble 
from shooting rifles without making 
sure their barrels are bright at this 
point.—Editor. 

Can I safely use the .32-40-165 W. 
H. V. shell in my Royal three barrel 
gun? The gun is made by the Royal 
Gun Co., Wheeling, W. Va., and has 
28 in. Krupp barrels.—John B. _ Fas- 
bender, Sauk, Wash. 


Answer.—We would not recommend 
the use of this cartridge in this gun. 
We have owned two of these guns, the 
first of which was a .32-40 and had the 


chamber badly stretched from the use 
of the cartridge mentioned. The sec- 
ond had a rifle barrel using the .32-20 
W. C. F. cartridge and 12-gauge shot- 
gun cartridges and after about a year’s 
use the frame broke down thru at the 
right hand side. This was always a 
weak spot in these guns, being due to 
an error in design, and the breaking 
must have been solely due to the shot 
cartridge. We got the gun new from 
the store and used nothing but factory 
loaded ammunition in the shot barrels, 
while the rifle cartridge was of such 
small power as to render it impossible 
that a strain from this barrel could 
have broken the frame.—KHditor. 


Could the Newton 172-gr. bullet be 
used in a Krag .30-40? Would it be 
better than the regular 220-gr. bullet? 
What would be the charge of powaer 
for this bullet? Can you give the pres- 
ent price of the bullet?—C. Wesley 
Yeakel, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Answer.—This bullet can be used in 
the Krag rifle. It would require ex- 
periment to determine what would be 
the proper powder charge for this bul- 
let. It would be decidedly better than 
the regular 220-gr. bullet, as it would 
not only have much higher initial ve- 
locity but would retain it better, owing 
to its sharp point. These bullets are 
selling at present at $1.75 per 100.— 
Editor. 


Will you please tell me if the .30-30, 
the Krag and the Springfield, have the 
same bore, or caliber, or not? Is there 
a gun made with an oval bore? If so, 
what kind is it and what caliber?— 
Alex Carlson, Valier, Mont. 


Answer.—The three rifles are of the 


same caliber but use bullets of differ- | 


ent length, weight and form. The onty 


rifles we know which are regularly | 
made in oval bore are those made by 
the firm of Charles Lancaster, in Eng- 


land.—Editor, 











REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 
ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 
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Vhich automatic pistol do you think 

is ‘he best—the Colt or the Savage .32 
ca ? JI have been told that the S. & 
W revolver is better fitted than the 
C: ¢ where the cylinder runs by the 
be rel; is this true? I mean the tar- 
& model. I can hardly believe this, 
as I have a Colt, model 1902, Army D. 
A which is so well made that it could 
ni be made any better, but of course 
tl s might be a better fit than they 
tN ke on the common goods. I am a 
repair man, and ought to know 

tl 3 myself, but there are no good re- 
’ vers in this part of the country, out- 


side of what we have ourselves. 
five-dollar class.—Anderson Bros., Ful- 
lerton, N. D. 


Answer.—Owing to professional rea- 
sons, I am not in a position to state 
which I consider the best of the auto- 
matics. I use both of them and like 
them very much; some lixe the safety 
appliance on the Colt better than on 
the S. & W. There is no better fitting 
on any firearm than is on Smith & 
Wesson revolvers. The Colt is con- 
structed differently, hence it should be 





About | 
the best that we get hold of here is the | 





fitted differently; they are both made 





Send your skins to us and 
tell us what you want 
them worked into—a fur 
coat, gloves, mittens, fur 


ae set set, cap, robe or rug—and we 
“ . “4 will save you 50%. 

pr ed We've been tanning and doing 
esa fur work for every state 


in the Union and Canada for 
over 30 years—our work is right 
and you can depend upon it. 

Write for our book of Style Suggestions and 
instructions for preparing hides for tanning. 


It’s free. 


JOHN FIGVED ROBE AND TANNING CO. 
2942 Forest Home Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Make a NEW MAN of 
YOURSELF for the NEW YEAR! 


ARE you going to be afailure all your life or are you deter- 
mined to be a 
BIG SUCCESS THIS YEAR? 
Are you going to stay a weakling with flabby muscles, un- 
developed body, poor digestion, or are you going to MAKE your- 
self STRONG, VITAL and SE LF-RELIANT? 














Abraham Linclon said ‘prepare yourself 
for your big chance and it will come.'’ No 
man wants a weakling for a big job. PRE- 
PARE YOURSELF NOW. 


HEALTH—STRENGTH—VITALITY 
Are you too fat or too thin? Are your 
organs weak? Have you a good appetite? 


RESOLVE TO BE FREE 
from your shackles of I[ll-Health. No 
matter what your ailment STRONG- 
FORTISM will help you overcome it. 


Here is a practical system of health and 
body building fitted to your individual needs 
by LIONEL STRONGFORT the strongest 
physical culture expert in the world. 

The cost is moderate, instructions personal 
Write me today ; tell me just what your weak- 
ness oryour ailment isand | will show you how 
to grow strong, robust, SUCCESSFUL. Before 
you do anything else write me now for a FREE 
copy of my book INTELLIGENCE IN PHYS- 
ICAL AND HEALTH CULTURE, and send 
6c. in stamps to cover mailing expenses 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Master of Physical Culture 
423 Park Buliding, Newark, N. J. 


STRONGFORT 
the Perfect Man 














Highest Award at St. Louis World s Fair. Adopted by Governments 
of U.S., Canada and England ;15 models toselect from. Catalog free 


ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio 














1S S 
Eels, Minnows, Mink, 
atc Ss Muskrats etc. ,in large 
9 numbers, with the new 
Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. Catches 
them like a fly-trap catches flies. ade in all 
sizes. Write for Price List, and Free Booklet on 
best bait ever discovered for attracting all kinds 


offish. J. F.GREGORY, K-218, St.Louis, Mo. 





BARRIER 


—are aaa up in your “dle organs if you 
do not enjoy health to the fullest extent. 
It is not your brain power and grit that 
counts for a long and happy life—but the 
efficiency of your HEART, LIVER, LUNGS, 
STOMACH and other VITAL ORGANS. 
THE TYLER CO 


URSE shows you 4 basic 
principles for obtaining and preserving IDEAL 
HEALTH with the LEAST expenditure of 
Time and Energy ever devised. There is no other 
course of HEALTH TRAINING like mine in 
the entire world. 

I not only promise to improve your PHYSICAL CON- 
DITION beyond your fondest hopes—I GUARANTEE it. 

There are 16 years personal experience back of my 
teachings. 

Send TO-DAY for my FREE BOOKLET and see the list 
of prominent people throughout the country who have been 
benefited by THE TYLER COURSE OF ORGANIC EXERCISE 


PARKER R. TYLER, 
231 Torminal Bidg., 103 Park Ave., New York City 
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| as they should be. 








Start Your 
Periodical List 
jor 


1918 
Right by 
Subscribing 


for the 


Great 
Sportsman 
Trio— 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
OUTER’S BOOK- 
RECREATION 
and 
FIELD & STREAM 


$6.00 


Value for 


$4.50 


These magazines completely cover 
the entire American field—Field & 
Stream in the East, Outer’s Book in 
the Middle States and Outdoor Life 
in the West. They are the repre- 
sentative sportsman magazines in 
their respective fields. 

See coupon advertisement covering 
this great 33!4% discount offer on 
page 73 of this issue. 


Orders for all three 
received by 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Denver, Colo. 


| Bannerman of 


| the old Colt 
| taken considerable time and expense to 
|. prepare ballistics on the modern cart- 
| ridges, and I know of no one taking 
| the trouble to prepare ballistics on any 





| construction of the former as 
| latter.—L. K. 











Colt revolvers are 
fitted slightly looser than the S. & W. 
and can be used under conditions 
caused thru neglect where the S. & W. 
could not; either should be kept clean 


| and oiled.—L. K. 


I would greatly appreciate an answer 


| by mail to the following questions: 1 
| have in my possession a Remington 


single-action revolver purchased from 
New York, that was 
originally cap and ball, but is now fit- 


| ted with another cylinder so as to han- 
| dle the .44 Colt (old model) cartridge, 
| containing 23 grains of black powder 


and shooting a 210-grain bullet. If pos- 


| sible would like ballistics of above 
| cartric¢ze. 
| rel on which is 
| Sept. 14, 1858. 
| Ilion, New York, U. 8S. A.” 
| be possible to use any of the modern 
| smokeless ammunition 
| Why are machine-made revolvers such 
| as the Iver Johnson, considered so far 
| inferior to the Colt or S. & W.?—T. J. 
| Eaton, Columbus, O. 


Gun has 8-inch octagon bar- 
stamped “Patented 
E. Remington & Sons, 
Would it 


in this gun? 


Answer.—We have no ballistics on 
.44 cartridge. It has 


of the obsolete cartridges. All Ameri- 
can-made revolvers are machine-made, 


| and the reason that certain revolvers 
| are inferior to Colt and Smith & Wes- 


son is that the material, qualities and 
workmanship does not enter in the 
in the 


I have been thinking of having a .44 


| S. & W. Special revolver changed to 
| take the .44 W. C. F. cartridges, and 
| wrote the S. & W. people about it and 
| they advised that they could make the 
| change by furnishing a new cylinder. 
| I asked them if there was any differ- 
| ence in the size of the bullets, and if 


such a change would affect the accur- 


| acy of the arm, but either thru over- 
| sight or design, they failed to answer 
| my questions. 
| with which to make the necessary 
| measurements, and would be pleased to 
| have you advise me whether the accur- 


I have no instruments 


acy of the arm would be affected; also 


| whether you regard the .44 W. C. F. 


more accurate and satisfactory than 
the Special. I have experienced con- 
siderable trouble with the bullets jar- 
ring loose in the shells with the Spe- 


| cial, and if the W. C. F. cartridges are 


more satisfactory and just as sure and 
accurate, in this arm, I have three re- 
volvers that I want to have changed. 


| —A. C. Felts, New York City. 


Answer.—The diameter of the .44 S. 
& W. bullet is .481. The diameter of 


the .44-40 Winchester bullet is .424. Tt 
.44-40 is too small to caliber correct), 
in the .44 S. & W. Special barrel, an 
would affect the accuracy. The writ: 
has shot thousands of the .44 S. & V 
cartridges and has not had any factor 
loaded cartridges to jar loose, and co: 
siders the .44 Special more accurate 
than the .44-40 in any revolver.—tL. } 


Could you please inform me if it 
would be all right to mould bullets for 
a S. & W. Special out of 40-60 metal 
(40 tin and 60 lead)? Would it harm 
the gun any?—D. S. Wilson, Pittsburg, 
Pa, 

Answer.—Forty parts tin to sixty 
parts lead is entirely too hard for any 
bullet. If bullet is too hard, you will 
gas-cut your gun. For your .38 Special 


I would advise three parts tin to nine- 
ty-seven parts lead.—-L. K. 


Will you please answer the following 
questions: Is the S. A. Army a nice- 
looking gun? Can I get good shooting 
with the .38-40 S. A. Army revolver 
with a 54-inch barrel? Will the 1908 
model S. & W. in the .38-40 caliber and 
644-inch barrel shoot as well as a man 
can hold?—Loyd Smith, Grand Junc- 
tion, Ia. 


Answer.—The Colt Army Special is 
considered by most people to be a nice- 
looking revolver. I have two of them, 
one 5%-inch and one 7%-inch barrel, 
and both made to order to shoot the .44 
S. & W. Special cartridge. I prefer 
that to the .38-40. Any Colt or S. & W. 
revolver in good shape will shoot bet- 
ter than any one can hold.—L. K. 


I have been reading so much in Out- 
door Life regarding the lack of power 
of the smokeless .45 Colt cartridge that 
I decided to do a little experimenting 
on my own hook. I secured a new box 
of smokeless, also one of black pow- 
der, both Winchester make, and made 
about ten trials, firing into new Ore- 
gon fir railroad ties, putting a smoke- 
less and a black close together so that 
conditions would be about the same. 
The smokeless had the best of the pen- 
etration from one-half to one inch 
every trial. I tried to get some Lesm«! 
cartridges, too, but was unable to do <9. 
1 wonder if some one has been judgi!! 
the power by the report of the gu 
The temper of the bullets was abi 
the same, as near as I could judge 
M. H. Lente, Helper, Utah. 


The report of the gun has very lit''e 
to do with the energy of the bullet. 
revolvers the factory ammunition lo: | 
ed with black powder usually will per » 
trate more than smokeless, but it ¥ 
sometimes vary. The hardness of ' 
bullet has a lot to do with it, as } 
will find by continuing your exp: 
ments.—L. K. 
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SHOTGUN QUERIES 


ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS 











I am the owner of a Marlin shotgun, 
Model 28, 12-gauge, which has been giv- 
ing me considerable trouble at differ- 
ent times and, as I have not seen any 
article in your magazine during the two 
years in which I have taken it, dealing 
with this trouble, I thought I would 
write and see if you could help me. 
The trouble is that it throws two shells 
from the magazine at just the wrong 
time. Would you be so kind as to tell 
me the cause and also the remedy for 
said trouble. I have also a 38 S. & 
W. double action revolver which, after 
I have shot it five or six times seems 
to gather a lot of carbon or some sub- 
stance in the groove of the boring. 
What will stop this and can I clean 
this out effectively —Arnold Riggs, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Answer.—The cut-off which prevents 
shells from falling out of the magazine 
when it is filled doesn’t seem to be 
working properly in your gun. This 
may be due to wear, to rust, or some- 
thing may be broken, perhaps a spring. 
I couldn’t give you instructions for re- 
pairing, not knowing exactly what is 
the matter. If I did know what was 
wrong, more than likely you would 
have to take the gun to a gunsmith or 
some other mechanic to have the work 
done. My advice, then, would be to 
take the weapon to some good gun- 
smith, of which there are a number in 
Los Angeles, or else send it back to 
the factory. If you are shooting tne .38- 
cal, revolver with black powder there 
would naturally be some residue left 
in the barrel. Possibly the gun is lead- 
ing, if you are using naked bullets. I’d 
certainly try cleaning it out anyhow. 
Take a scratch brush and oil or some 
nitro powder solvent, if you are using 
smokeless powder, and give the barrel 
a good polishing up. It hardly seems 
worth while to advise a man to clean 
his gun, but if you have not been do- 

ig that a deposit of some kind is cer- 
‘,inly to be expected. My advice as 

both the shotgun and the revolver 
ould be to get every bit of dirt, sand, 
uling, etc., out of the weapons, and 
ien if they do not work properly, take 
iem to a gunsmith. After he has put 
our arms in order make sure that they 

‘main in this condition by cleaning 

1iem without fail every time used.— 

A, ee 

I am coming to you with a question 

iat I would like to have answered, 

possible. I have a single-barreled 
notgun made for the Simmons’ Hard- 

are Co. It is a fine and hard shoot- 
r, therefore, I would like to have an 
utomatic shell extractor put on it if 


possible. Can I have this done? The 
shell extractor that is on it now is set 
in with a screw so it can be taken off. 
If I can get an automatic extractor put 
on, where can I obtain the same and 
how much do _ they cost?—Thurman 
Dennis, St. Lawrence, So. Dak. 


Answer.—The ejector could be put 
in by a good gunsmith, such as John 
Meunier & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., or 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, S. Wabash, 
Chicago, but I believe the work would 
cost you more than the gun did orig- 
inally. If the factory that makes this 
gun also makes an ejector in the same 
model, they might change the frame 
and fore-end for you, giving you a 
kicking extractor. I don’t know about 
this, not knowing the make of gun. 
Write the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., about this.—C. A. 


I have just purchased a 20-gauge 
double-barrel Ithaca and am a little 
vague on what size shot can be used 
safely in it. What is the largest size 
chilled shot that can be used without 
danger, either to the gun or the shoot- 
er?—-Neville Colfax, Napa, Calif. 

Answer.—No. 1 shot can be safely 
used in an Ithaca 20 bore, tho No. 3 
shot is about the largest practical size 
—big enough for geese. Larger shot 
than those mentioned should be cham- 
bered in the muzzle. The usual 
method of chambering shot in the muz- 
zle is to push a wad down a short dis- 
tance and then fit the shot in on top 
of the wad. Use the size of buckshot 
that fits neatly, and then one layer 
will rest exactly on top of the one be- 
neath and the choke will not be 
strained. I am taking it for granted 
that the gun is a full choke; if it is a 
cylinder bore any size shot can be 
used.—C. A. 





I have recently been given an old 12- | 


gauge “J. P. Claybrough & Bros., Lon- 
don, Eng. Laminated Steel” hammer 
shotgun. This gun is highly engraved 
and in good condition except for a few 
pits. Will it be safe for modern smoke- 
less cartridges? If not safe where 
could I have new barrels fitted for it? 
—C. H. Howell, King Hill, Idaho. 


Answer.—I think the J. P. Clay- | 


brough & Sons gun would be perfectly 
safe with nitro powder, if the bolting 
mechanism is still sound. There is no 
practical difference in the breech pres- 
sure of ordinary loads of smokeless 
powder and black powder, say loads of 
three or three and a quarter drams of 
smokeless powder and one and an 
eighth ounces of shot. It is only when 
excess loads of nitro powder are used 
that it begins to react in the shape of 
excess breech pressure.—C, A. 
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Study that cross-section— “four 
layers of leather between you 9 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight of 
stiff sole-leather sole. The 
lightest boot ever made for hard es 
Service. Stands the gaff—and 
keeps your feet dry. Special a 
chrome’ waterproofed cowhide, @ 
chocolate color, with sole piece 
of wonderful Map x +> ide 

at Outwears sole leather. 
Note our patent “Never * 
Rip” watershed seams— 
no stitches to lead water e 
in to your 
foot. ‘> 


<a” 


It’s zhe boot for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermen 
and sibescend “hikers.” Made to your measure, any 
eight 


Write for Complete Catalogue ‘‘L’’—Free 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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From the Trapper 
to the Wearer 


WE make all kinds of 
ladies’ furs, such as 
muffs and scarfs, any style, 
from any style book. We 
make ladies’ coats, men’s 
coats, caps, gloves, mittens, 
and automobile robes. 


Our Work Guaranteed 
First Class 


W. W. Weaver, 
Custom Tanner, Reading, Mich. 

















GUARANTEED 
A-1 Silver Black Foxes 


\ ITH guaranteed A-1 Silver Black 
Foxes, which have been proven 
rolific—with Three Established 
anches—with yearly profits ranging 
up to 40%. 


ns | ledged 
COLLINS *“sFestan"*" 
If You Want to Enjoy Enormous 


financial profits, investigate the Fox Industry. 
Get foxes that are absolutely guaranteed to 
breed true tocolor and witha fixed quality of fur 


From ———> COLLINS 


cor ' wry The Fox Man 
yt 4c 100 S. Park St. 
ere? aw Reedsburg, Wis. 




















MON” TRAP SH@TERS 
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A Trapshooter of Merit. 

Connie Mack, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, American League 
Baseball Club, has under contract a 
pitcher who can hurl a baseball with 
such extraordinary speed that he has 
been nicknamed “Bullet Joe.” And, as 
it happens, that is a very appropriate 
name, for the twirler in question, Les- 
lie Joseph Bush, has become an expert 
in the trap-shooting game. 

Altho Bush is proficient with the ri- 
fle, sinking a bullet just about where 
he desires it to sink, he prefers to use 
a shotgun, And, with the scatter-load, 
he has gained an enviable reputation 
in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

He is a virtual newcomer at the 
game, but he shoots at a 90 per cent 
gait right along, and occasionally is a 
winner at the Beidemann Gun Club of 
Camden, N. J., of which organization 
he is a member. 

“T enjoy trapshooting in the winter 
months, not only because I consider it 
the most interesting and exciting sport 
that I play, next to baseball, of course,” 
says Bush. “But I do not shoot alone 
because I like it. I think it keeps me 
in condition and prepares me for the 
long diamond campaign. 

“IT believe that a baseball pitcher im- 
proves his control by shooting at clay 
targets. Trapshooting is simply the co- 
ordination of eye, arm and mind—that 
is precisely what baseball pitching 
amounts to. When I am on the mound 
I first decide in my mind where I want 
the ball to go, and then my fingers and 
arm do the job automatically. 

“T find the same holds true of trap- 
shooting. At first I had to think how 
I would line up my gun, then when 
I would pull the trigger, how far I 
would lead the target, and a dozen or 
more other things. Now, after long 
practice, I do all these things auto- 
matically, and it’s only a question of 
my mind, eye and finger working in 
unison. 

“I hope I may be able to continue 
to shoot at the traps every winter, and 
that when I retire from baseball I will 
have an opportunity to take part in the 
Grand American Handicap and other 
big tournaments.” 

“Bullet Joe” Bush is Connie Mack’s 
mainstay in the pitcher’s box. He is 
one of the best twirlers in the Ameri- 
can league. Bush will show his true 
worth when Mack rounds together an- 
other championship ball club. 

Recently Bush and Grover Cleveland 
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Alexander, the great pitcher of the 
Phillies, shot a match race at 150 tar- 
gets, and it resulted in a tie, each 
breaking 127. 
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Joe Bush. 


U. S. R. A—What It Stands For. 


In March, 1900, a group of men in- 
terested in shooting with the revolver 
gathered in Conlin’s Gallery, New York 
City, in response to a call issued by a 
number of enthusiasts who felt that 
the time was ripe to start a national 
organization, 

The result of this gathering was the 
United States Revolver Association. 

Its object is to encourage revolver 
and pistol shooting. The organization 
is run on a non-profit basis and is sup- 
ported by the dues and the entry fees 
from the championship matches which 
are run off twice a year. There are a 
set of indoor championships for several 
different classes of shooting and an- 
other set of outdoor championships. 
These contests are open to all. 

Before the U. S. R. A. assumed con- 
trol, there was an utter lack of uni- 
formity in the conditions under which 
the revolver shooters of the country 
held their matches, Some clubs per- 
mitted the use of weapons having bar- 
rels of any length that seemed to suit 
the fancy of the individual, and there 


were no restrictions as to the type of 
sight that could be used. 

Now, thanks to the governing body, 
a club in any section of the country 
can compete on even terms with any 
other club with the assurance that the 
conditions under which their competi 
tors will shoot will be the same as the 
ones under which they themselves make 
their scores, 

A record book is kept by the associa- 
tion and a shooter can find out the best 
score that has ever been made under 
any of the standard sets of conditions 
by simply writing for the information 





Pleasure Hunting Without Live 
Game. 

We heard a sportsman talking the 
other day. He was telling of the re- 
sults he had on a recent trip. Finally 
he said, “The old sport of shooting or 
hunting has been fairly good in this 
section this season. But, good or bad, 
I enjoy myself, for I don’t go out just 
to kill something; I like the outdoors 
and the relief from business strain. [ 
manage to go out with a crowd that 
feels the same way. We generally take 
a hand trap and a few targets on all 
our trips, and then when a lull in game 
shooting occurs we hammer away at 
the clay birds. Thus we get practice 
as well as recreation.” 





Ruffed Grouse a Brainy Bird. 


The ruffed grouse is the greatest 
game bird in this country and probably 
is hit less than any bird in the world 
with the possible exception of the snipe 

Nature has endowed the ruffed grouse 
with fine means of protection, and the 
way the bird uses these means makes 
him seem a brainy creature. 

The color of the ruffed grouse so 
closely resembles the woodland sur 
roundings in the fall that one may a! 
most walk on them without seeing them 
The bird, making use of its coloring 
generally lives in rugged country, wher 
underbrush and spruce make his dete« 
tion difficult. 

Once flushed, the ruffed grouse flie 
so as to put a tree between himself an: 
the hunter, adding to the difficulty o 
locating him. The bird, unlike quai 
is seldom found in covies, and cons: 
quently is hard to hit. 

The hunter must always be read 
with gun in position to shoot and shot 
quick, 

Work well the underbrush and litt! 
spruces along the sides of ravines. G 
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HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDER, 


INFALLIBLE ‘E.C” 


Always in Sight 


HEN you want shells loaded with either of the Hercules 

Smokeless Shotgun Powders, Infallible or ‘‘E.C.’’, you 

should have no difficulty in getting them. Each of the 
14 standard makes of shells, loaded with smokeless powders, 
named in the list to the right, may be obtained containing either 
one or the other of these powders. 


When you find the shell so loaded you can easily identify it. 
The name Infallible or ‘‘E.C.’’ is always in sight on the top 
wad. It is also on the box in which the shells are sold. 


These powders always run absolutely uniform in quality. The 
load of Infallible or ‘‘E.C.’’ shot today will give the same high 
velocity, the same light recoil, the same even pattern, will burn 
just as clean as the load shot a year or two years ago. 


And this matter of uniformity in powder is important. You know 
the difference that a strange gun will make in shooting, a strange 
club in golf, a strange racket in tennis. A strange powder, or a 
powder that varies in quality, has the same effect. 


Shoot either Infallible or ‘‘E.C.”’ in any one of the 14 shells 
named in the list on this page. 


HERCULES POWDER. CO. 


1073 Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 
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Mgr. duPont Powder Co. 


Sporting Powder Div. 
T.E. Doremus, with 
his $200.00 


ITHACA. 


An Ithaca im- 

proved hisshoot- 

ing. An Ithaca 

will improve 

your shoot- 
ing. 


Catalogue— 
FREE; double 
hammerless guns, 
$27.50 up; single 
arrel trap guns, 
$85.00 up. 
Address Box 10 
ITHACA GUN 
COMPANY 


Ithaca, N.Y. 











“FISH LIFE” 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F. Z.S. 


A modern ichthyological study; complete 
natural history of the inland and marine 
species. How fishes feed, breathe, swim, mi- 
grate; their origin, ancient and modern life, 
etc. 200 pages; 18 illustrations. Blue library 
cloth, 60 cents. Postage 5 cents. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 

















A SPLENDID GIFT FOR XMAS 
THE STORY OF JACK 


By J. Horace Lytle 

In the old Klondike gold 
rush days, Jack, a full 
blooded Airedale Terrier, 
followed his master up from 
The States, to Dyea and 
Skagway, to Dawson—and 
to Nome. Up back of Nome 
he died—to save thie life of 
the master he loved 

This great story. which will 
bring tears to the eyes—yet 


TAE STORY OF SACK 


| 

| 

| aS ay 
es 


gladness to the heart, is one 
of the most truly realistic 
animal stories ever written. 
Very handsomely and at- 
tractively bound in cloth, 
and extensively illustrated 
with interesting scenes of 
* the North. 
for 60c. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis St., DENVER 


Sent prepaid 











IDEAL POWDER MEASURE 


Measures accurately all rifle, pistol, 
and shot gun powders, 
high and low pressure 
dense bulk and black, 
any charge wanted 
from 2 grains to 140 

p> grains and from 14 
drams to 5 drams. 
Hand loaded ammu- 
nition gives the best 
satisfaction and only 
afew IDEAL tools are 
needed. Their cost is 
small. Write today. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
265 Meadow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











in the dense places in the woodland for 
the ruffed grouse is a recluse, 

The grouse, when once under way, 
will fly straight, and it is well to hunt 
him with more than one in the party. 
The hunter: who might be on the line 
of flight is sure to get a shot. 

The ruffed grouse rises from cover 


| with thunderous precision and the suc- 
| cessful hunter of this bird must leave 
| his “nerves” at home, 


The uninitiated 
is liable to be more frightened than 
the bird. 

Ruffed grouse do not lie well to the 


| dog, running speedily and quietly ahead 
| of the animal before making flight. 


MORRIS ACKERMAN. 





| When It Comes to Gun Clubs— 


Iowa Is There. 


Iowa for the second successive year 
leads in the formation of guns clubs— 
birth being given to seven in the Hawk- 
eye State in 1917. Ten was the num- 
ber of new clubs that Iowa contributed 
in 1916. 

Interstate Association records show 


| that forty clubs saw the light of day in 
| 1917, but unofficial figures give the list 
| of new trapshooting clubs as well up in 
| the hundreds. 


The Interstate Association, the na- 
tional body of trapshooting, offers to 
donate a trophy to every newly formed 
club, so that the members may have 
something to shoot for from the begin- 


ning. 


It is quite evident, however, that the 
organizers of gun clubs are not aware 


| of this offer, for in 1916, 737 clubs were 


formed, and only 72 asked the Inter- 
state Association for trophies. They 


| all could have had ’em for the asking. 


The appended list shows where the 


| forty new clubs are from: 


State. 
Iowa 
New Jersey 


Number. 


| Ohio 


Nebraska 


| Illinois 


Delaware 


| Florida 

| Missouri 

| Texas 

| Kansas 

| Massachusetts 

| Wisconsin 

| New Hampshire 
| Pennsylvania 


Indiana 


| Michigan 


West Virginia 


| Oklahoma 


Tennessee 


‘‘Chief’’ Bender Is a Trapshooting 
| ‘‘Bug.’’ 


I can’t see why every man should not 


be a trapshooting “bug.” Certainly, I 
must confess that the microbe “has got 
me.” And there is a logical reason 


why. 


Without a doubt the love for trap- 


| shooting and hunting is inherent with 
| every man who lays claim to the throb 
| of red blood in his veins. 


The “fever” 


is just naturally bred in the bones. It 
may lay dormant for a while, but, soon- 
er or later, it’s bound to assert itself. 

What man is there who cannot look 
back over the years and recall an irre. 
sistible youthful desire to own a real 
gun? 

What man is there who hasn’t heard 
the call of the big outdoors? 

And what man is there who could 
play the role of spectator at a trap- 
shooting competition without experi- 
encing a desire to take a crack at the 
flying clays himself and show the other 
fellow how to smash ’em? 

The old adage that a man is only a 
grown-up boy still holds good. The 
latent desires of youth are bound to 
crop up. If you doubt it, pay a visit 
to the nearest gun club. 

Personally, I like all outdoor sports. 
The bond between baseball and myself 
is practically unbreakable. Golf, too, 
comes in for its share of attention. But 
trapshooting is my hobby. There's 
something irresistible about the whirl- 
ing, cavorting clays that fairly chal- 
lenges one’s skill, And there’s no let- 
up to the proposition. It not only inter- 
ests, but it grows on one. 

I have been banging away at the clay 
targets for fifteen years, and even to- 
day every new competition—every new 
trial at the traps—sends me to the 
score with an increased desire and am- 
bition to outdo all previous efforts. 
And, as a matter of fact, lately, I have 
done my best work. For the last few 
weeks I have been exceptionally fa- 
vored, and right here let me confess 
a pride in having “gotten my 190 
straight.” 

From the standpoint of clean, whole- 
some, invigorating sport, trapshooting 
is worthy of every man’s attention. 
And it is surprising to note the number 
of women who are daily indulging in it. 
Also it is remarkable to learn of the 
many “crack” shots to be found among 
the gentler sex. One seldom goes thru 
the trapshooting news without finding 
surprising records made by some femi- 
nine devotee, This in itself is ample 
evidence of the wholesomeness of the 
pastime. 

In fact, if one wished, he could un- 
doubtedly consume many pages on the 
merits and virtues, the educational 
tendency toward physical and mental 
development of the sport at large. It 
is an invigorating recreation that is 
growing greater every day. If you have 
any doubts on the subject, visit som: 
gun club on the day of a shoot. Inci- 
dentally, see if you, too, don’t get th: 


“fever.” 
CHARLES ALBERT BENDER. 





Trophies for Team Shooting Wil’ 
Be Continued in 1918. 


The Interstate Association trapshoo' 
ing’s parent body tried out a new ide 
in 1917, that of giving trophies for com 
petition between trapshooting team: 
and the scheme proved successful; § 
successful that it will be continued i 
1918, 

The idea of the association is to pr« 
mote inter-city and team competitie: 
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the donation of trophies, the teams 
to shoot for. Should two or more teams 
of the same or rival cities care to en- 
vace in a competition, the Interstate 
Association will gladly present a trophy 
for the match, 

Thirty-six of these trophies were 
awarded in 1917, about equally distrib- 
uted between the East and the West. 
As these competitions make for better 
sport there isn’t any reason why the 
Interstate Association should not be 
called upon to donate 100 trophies in 
the year at hand, 

This list shows where the thirty-six 
trophies were distributed: 


State. Number. 
NGWWEMNOD f oscpas Sc va hoe bare veSewaes 3 
VIRGEN 2c cc nae wensio vows sseecwedaes 3 
WMG voto nek cheese cease bene enrne 3 
MEIRGREE) & coo DSA ye Fite Cow ances 3 
WIR CO NINE orca inh hae eed ne hee ns 3 
PONTAGIUMMMER cotta cs ccoawerccweeas 3 
RNG P NON , 6 osic enero dee a ecins wae 2 
WANs oto sc twenee ei deswaeseenne 2 
INOW ORNS ca Web sas owas scwasi neces 2 
WO 5 Go weccwonceaidee tc kesneeees 2 
Gta 5 da xine wale a ou eece «ee wa 2 
DOMED pa crow slaccurawigan ww twee euean ae eer 1 
PIGMGe (io ticceeencsavesdomecemueanes 1 
WOUIGIED etiec ata yeh eke anconreen 1 
WIGIIMOID co vice ds Mend de ca tre aod eoeRs 7 
N6w PIAHIDGRING: cnccic cicciinps s wacnes 1 
TOW, 2c os eens vas cee eee tedes wane mee 1 
OLOCORN 5.5 sds avwewevenvecsoe ss seaee 1 
MIDWGBOER: cic ee cnessweeve~e cones 1 





Newsy Trap Notes. | 


More than 150 automobile, golf and 


country clubs have installed complete | 
trapshooting equipment during the past | 
year. | 

C. O. Hedstrom, inventor of the In- | 
dian motorcycle; W. S. Harley, presi- | 
dent of the Harley-Davidson Motorcycle | 
Company, and former Governor Foulke 
of Missouri became devotees of trap- 
shooting at the Atlantic City school 
during the summer. 


Two state championships have been | 
decided lately. H. P. De Mund won| 
the title in Arizona and R. A. Hall in| 
Virginia. 


In a recent shoot at Venice, Cal., a 
squad composed of Pfirrman, Mellus, 
Bungay, Dodds and Whitcomb broke | 
477x500 targets, each man_ shooting | 
f 


‘from twenty yards. This is more than 
likely a record for twenty yards squad | 
shooting, Pfirrman and Mellus each | 
oke 93; Whitcomb, 94; Dodds, 96, | 
d Bungay, 97. 


Hundreds of professional ball players 
ie to trapshooting in the off season. 
eaking the clay targets, they assert, 
the best mental diversion for all 
Nn, 


Trapshooting is now done on an ex- 
isive scale in the Philippines, Pan- 
a, Alaska and Hawaii. It is a sport 
it follows the flag. 


Chicago will be the scene of the 
and American trapshooting tourna- 
nt—the blue-ribbon event of trapdom | 
in 1918. The place of action will be 
‘ne South Shore Country Club, where 
1e 1917 tournament was conducted. 











MAILTHIS COU 
IT WILL SAVE YOu $1.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado: 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $4.50 in payment for one year’s subscri 
: scr 
tion to the Great Sportsmen Trio. : oe 
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The Great Sportsmen Trio 


Big Bargain Offer——One-Third Off 
The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines Published 


. 7 mR for 
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YOU 
: SAVE $1.50 

The above magazines sell for 20c per single copy. By sending us the 
coupon above or either one of the coupons below, you will save 7'4c per 
copy. You will pay only 12'c per copy when others are paying 20c per 
copy. Field and Stream is published in New York, Outer’s Book in Chicago 
and Outdoor Life in Denver. 

These three leading magazines in their field cover every phase of out- 
door life on the north, east, south and west. Clinch this 3314% dividend 
paying investment. If you do not want all three magazines for yourself, 
send one or two to friends as a Christmas gift. All three will be mailed to 
separate addresses upon request. 

Outdoor Life is featuring stories by such prominent writers as Maj. 
Townsend Whelen, Chas, Cottar, Chas. Askins, Chauncey Thomas, Ashley A. 
Haines, O. W. Smith, A. C. Rowell, Stanley R. Graham, |. J. Bush, M. D., 
Ralph Edmunds, Gus Peret and numerous other authors who write about 
and illustrate the great outdoors as it appeals to hunters, shooters, fisher- 
men, and all lovers of nature. In addition to the above galaxy of writers, 
we have completed arrangements with Zane Grey, the great novelist, for a 
serial, entitled, “Colorado Trails,” to run in some twelve or more numbers 
of Outdoor Life, and to begin about the first of the year. 


WE WILL SEND ANY OF THESE MAGAZINES TO ONE OF YOUR 
FRIENDS “OVER THERE” AT THE REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Heretofore a charge of $1.00 has been added to the foreign subscription 
price on all publications. By a new ruling this added postal rate has been 
eliminated from subscriptions sent to American soldiers abroad, in order 
to make it possible to send American magazines to them at the regular sub- 
scription price. 


THIS COUPON THIS COUPON 

WILL SAVE YOU $ 1.00 WILL SAVE YOU $ 1.00 

Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo.: 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $3 

in payment for one year’s sub- 


scription to Outdoor Life and 
Outer’s Book. 








Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo.: 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $3 
in payment for one year’s sub- 
scription to Outdoor Life and 
Field and Stream. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. 
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serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 


of small accounts in this department, 
first of each preceding month. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you submit as refer- 
ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Copy should be received by the 


is read monthly by thousands of 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


and most dnceienatatesiche you can buy. 





Kennel Department. 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 
Siz Famous Oorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dale Terriers in the World 


Box 12 La Rue, Ohio 





MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES are 

working in the game country from 
Alaska to Mexico and delivering the 
goods. Bred in the heart of the Rock- 
fes from trained working stock, they 
are noted for size, gameness and relia- 
bility. Pups, bitches in whelp and 
trained dogs for sale, Mountain View 
Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 





CHAMPION ENDCLIFFE CRACK 

BITCH—Big and husky dead game, a 
good mother and fine watch dog. Also 
big, vigorous, mountain-bred pups of 
best breeding. Ozone Kennels, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 1-1t 





THOROBRED ENGLISH SETTER, 2% 

years old, pedigreed and eligible to 
registration. A promising hunter on 
trial. Price $28. Robert Sanders, Jr., 
209 Thirteenth Ave., East Ashland, Wis- 
consin. 1-1t 





IF YOU are looking for something cheap 

you generally get it. But does it pay? 
I have exceptionally fine Airedale pups 
from perfectly trained parentage reas- 
onable. George Harker, San Fernando, 
Calif, 1-1t 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
foxhounds, ‘coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel, bear, deerhounds. Setters, 

pointers. House and pet farm dogs. Fer- 

rets. Catalog 10c. Brown’s Kennels, 

York, Pa. 9-6t 








SPORTING AIREDALES—12 bitch pups, 

ehoice of three litters. From _ regis- 
tered, working parents of imported 
blood, $10 each. Worth $25. Send mon- 
ey with first letter. Also two 14-month 
bitches, imported winning sire and dam, 
$30 each, Washoe Kennels, Anaconda, 
Mont, 1-1t 





The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, of 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and 
pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
4 and deer hounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, 
bear and lion hounds; also Airedale 
= terriers. All dogs shipped on thirty 
days trial. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Sixty-page high- 
ly illustrated, instructive, and inter- 
esting catalogue for ten cents in 
stamps or coin. (3-tf£) 





AIREDALE PUPS with the best blood 

of America and England in their 
veins. Big and strong hunters, fight- 
ers and show dogs, Suit the customer 
or money returned. Not the cheapest but 
the cheapest for the money. Senier 
Stock Farm, Greeley, Colo. 12-3t 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 

DOGS. A vegetable compound, capsule 
form; harmless. Results guaranteed. 
Prepaid, 8 doses 50c; 18, $1; 50, $2; 100, 
$3.50. Chemical Products Co., Box 1523, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 8-6t 








BUZZ HOLLAND 
The Llewellian Royal Pauper 
D. S. B. 18118 
A. K. S. S. B. 118277 
At Stud. Fee, $25.00 
NO PUPPIE PROPOSITUON 
A bird-finding dog with un- 
limited range, speed and 
endurance. His blood lines 
combine the best winning 
and producing setter blood 
in America. (1-1) 
Write for folders. 
3033 Bosier Place, 











Frank H. Mulligan, Denver, Colo. 





FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, trained 

dogs and pups, broken in_ splendid 
game country. Satisfaction given or 
money refunded. The Homestead Ken- 
nels, West Swanzey, N. H. 8-6t 





HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES 

ported English Cocker Spaniels, 
and up. 
Eligible. 
Denver, Colo. 


FOXHOUND, MALE; black, white and 

tan. Fine looking. Big, strong hound, 
12 months old; price $10. Address Den- 
ver Boarding Kennels, 2919 Forest St., 
Denver, Colo. 10-tf 


from Im- 
$10 
Matrons in whelp, $25 and up. 
Obo Cocker Kennels, Box ae 
5-t 








DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 FOREST STREET, 


(c-tf) 
DENVER, CoLo. 


SPORTING AIREDALES—A FEW regis- 

tered puppies from dead game, trailing, 
fighting parents. Guaranteed to make 
workers. Washoe Kennels, Anaconda, 
Montana, ’ 1-1t 


FOR THE GRACEFUL, speedy, useful 

and aristocratic Russian wolfhound, 
“ranch bred,” stamp for reply. Address 
Elliott Ranch, Strasburg, Arapahoe Co., 
Colo. 1-tf 




















TRAINED FOX and wolf hounds, ’coon, 
oppossum, skunk and rabbit heunds 
on trial. R. N, Hendricks, Boliver, Mo. 
11-3t 








Arms. 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, aut tic and repeating guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 

















FOR SALE—WINCHESTER - NIEDNER 

single-shot rifle, cal. .380-1906 Spring- 
field, No. 3 Special Winchester barrel, 
28 in.; Mann breech-block and firing- 
pin; A-5 Winchester telescope sight; 
stock checkered; sling swivels; perfect 
condition inside and out; cost before 
war, $75; take $50. One .45-70 Sharpe- 
Bochart rifle, 32-in. barrel, set triggers, 
barrel perfect inside, full stock, open 
military sights; $20. J. B. T., 532 Wal- 
ton St., Victoria, B. C. 10-tf-c 





FOR SALE—POINTERS! Real bird dogs! 
Two males and two females, six 
months old. Just right for training. Ad- 

dress G. C. Henry, Porterville, Calif. 
1-1t 





FOR SALE—A few classy young point- 

ers and setters from my private ken- 
nel. I can’t keep them all. Prices rea- 
sonable. Guaranteed as represented, sat- 
isfactory, or money refunded. Dr, E. E. 
Burdick, Huron, So. Dak. 1-1t 


COCKER SPANIEL, TOY, perfect little 

gem, 11 months old, beautiful red, fe- 
male, house-broken, sweet disposition; 
$15. Address Denver Boarding Kennels, 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf 








e- Pointers 


Broken 
and Brood Bitches, by 


ot, Dogs 
Champion Comanche 
Frank, Fishel’s Frank 
and Champion Nicholas 
R, Champion Arnand 
Ham. Printed list free 
Write for yourcopy. 5-tf. 


U.R. Fishel, Hope, Ind. 
Box CO. 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 

breeder and trainer. Registered stock. 
Genuine curly-coated rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 1-1t 





AIREDALES—I can spare a number of 

young females of excellent breeding, 
that are old enough for hunting this 
winter. Prices right. H. E. Gattenby, 
Macksburg, Iowa. 1-1t 


THE PALMER AIREDALES 


are reliably bred from winning 
and hunting parentage. Classy 
standard-bred (registered) pup- 
pies, for sale. ($15 and $20.) 
Address, R. M. PALMER (10-6t) 


8447 Renton Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 
(Author Book ALL ABOUT AIREDALES) 








FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and 
pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- 


obred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 


TRAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS; 
also ’coon and varmint hounds; on 
trial. John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 
10-6t 





BUY, SELL OR TRADE—Firearms suit- 

able for collections. Old gun books or 
catalogs. Fine breech - loading or per- 
cussion target weapons. List for red 
stamp. P. L. Johnson, 6011 Broad St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 7-tf 





FOR SALE—A Schoenauer rifle, 6% mm. 

Only twenty’ shots fired, perfect 
condition, with C. P. Goertz Wiener tele- 
scope and Maxim Silencer. Worth $135, 
all for $100. Dr. Thos. Parker, Neder- 
land, Colo. 1-1t 


.22 CALIBER BARRELS RENEWED by 
a rifled tube of high grade steel. Ac- 
curacy and durability equal to a new 
barrel. Price $4.25 for a 24-inch barrel. 
C. A. Diller, 24 South Perry St., Dayto! 
Ohio. 1-1t 








TIRED OF YOUR GUN?—We might pay 

you cash for it or sell you one to sult. 
Write what you want or lowest casi 
price on what you have. Carver Vulcan- 
izing Company, Stroudsburg, Penna. 1-!t 





LLEWELLEN SETTERS, Pointer pups. 

Older dogs. World’s best breeding, on 
approval. William. McGirk, Silvana, 
Wash. 10-6t 


AIREDALE PUPPIES—Farm raised, fine 

individuals of excellent breeding. $10 
up. U. S. Aronhalt, Route 4, Coshocton, 
Ohio. 1-1it 


FOR SALE—Airedale Pups, sired by 
Imported Soo Performer. Write Chas. 
Walton, Boulder, Colo. 1-1t 


REGISTERED ENGLISH Bloodhounds— 
Pupples and grown dogs, Greensward 
Kennels, Fredonia, Kans. 3-12t 











FOR SALE — Winchester autoloading 

shotgun, Standard grade, fine condi- 
tion, with 20-ounce canvas case, $32.50. 
Want “A” grade Fox gun. L. L. Ketch- 
am, 1510 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio. 1-it 


MR. RIFLE AND REVOLVER CRAN< 
—Why throw away your empty shel's 
—let me reload them for you and sav’ 
money. All work guaranteed. Chas.’ 
Short, Inyokern, Calif. 12-2¢ 


AMERICAN AND IMPORTED Walnu' 
gun stocks. blanks. Plain, $1; fanc 
$2.00; extra fancy, $3.00. Military stock ® 
a specialty. Clarence Harner, 113 ° 
Isabella, Springfield, Ohio. 10-8 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS 
‘AND ANSWERS - 


4 














CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 





The Great Dane. 

The Great Dane used to be called the 
boar hound, or German boar hound, 
and was originally used for hunting 
purposes in Germany, especially the 
wild boar. Like all other breeds, the 
modern Great Dane does not resemble 
very much his hunting ancestors. The 
Great Dane as a breed is not what you 
would call a good-tempered dog, espe- 
cially the male, which differs in dispo- 
sition very much from the female; in 
fact, I think, without question, I have 
seen among Great Danes the nastiest 
tempered specimens of dog flesh I have 
ever seen, I have handled nasty tem- 
pered dogs—nasty to their owners, 
even—but we have seen no other breed 
that will attack their masters with so 
little provocation. 

Great Danes had such a reputation 
for bad temper that Mr. Lincoln; who 
acted as superintendent for New York 
dog shows in the early days before the 





HEAD STUDY 
OF 
LORD RECTOR 
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but we thought him far from perfect. 
The Montebello Kennels were the old- 
time leading Great Dane kennels when 
the fad for Great Danes was at its 
height. The best colors are the dark 
fawn, tiger briidles and slate blue, or 
slate blue intermingled with black; the 
harlequin, white, and black and white 
are also favorite colors. 


The Great Dane of today fairly makes 
an old-time breeder gasp for breath; 
they have neither make nor shape nor 
form, and, as for quality, it simply 
isn’t in the blood. Refinement of out- 
line is still more lacking than quality, 
and, to cap the climax and make them 
more hideous, the ears of those that 
are cropped are butchered beyond de- 
scription. It has always been a source 
of wonder to me, an old-time breeder, 
that they couldn’t produce a finer strain 
of Great Danes for show purposes. They 
are even worse in England. I cannot 
take up the study of the Great Dane 






MODEL GREAT DANE 
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> Mr, Mortimer, banned them as 
ch as possible from his shows. One 
my Great Danes was the only dog I 
iid not master. This dog, after he 

my hands, killed a man, and yet 
lave owned some gentle, kind Great 
nes, all, without exception, females. 
n a Great Dane you have the cour- 
> of a pit bull combined with the 
rength of a St. Bernard. Sandor Vom 
n Was one of the celebrated Great 
nes, who won everything before him, 
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enthusiastically. Once in a while you 
come across a Great Dane of the first 
water; we had one in our last Denver 
show good enough to win anywhere, 
but these are exceptions to the rule. 
Some of the winning dogs at our shows 
are simply scrubs. There is absolutely 
no reason for a Great Dane to be a big, 
coarse, sloppy-looking dog. We have 
seen one or two dogs of this breed 
measure as high as 34 inches at the 
shoulder, altho higher measurements 


have been quoted, but very few Great 
Danes are anywhere near 34 inches. 

As a guard dog in a wild country, the 
Great Dane is invaluable, but as a city 
dog I do not recommend him. I have 
seen Rector, the dog in the head study 
in our cut of the model Great Dane for 
this month, shut in a stable, and in a 
few moments tear the door completely 
down. The head study of this dog in 
our cut this month hardly does him 
justice, but I have only seen one or 
two Great Danes in my life that could 
compare with his head conformation.— 
Wc. C. 





Keeping Dogs in War Time. 


We cannot help referring to the il- 
logical cavilling at the idea of keeping 
dogs in time of war on the supposition 
they eat food which might otherwise 
be used for human consumption. After 
being one of the largest dog fanciers 
in the world, from the standpoint of 
numbers handled, I am frank to say 
that there is absolutely no serious jus- 
tification for such an assumption in a 
general sense, and I believe my opin- 
ion is based on well-considered reasons. 
Ninety per cent of all dogs are fed on 
waste and by-products; the small per- 
centage that are fed on useful normal 
house food are negligible, but I am 
sorry to say this small percentage has 
been seized upon by some ill-informed 
faddists who make capital out of it, ac- 
cusing the dog-owners as a whole of 
usurping human food for their pets. I 
repeat, I do not believe there is any 
justification for such a charge, gener- 
ally speaking; the dog breeder and dog 
fancier use by-products and waste, and 
the few spoiled pets who are fed table 
food are so few that they need not be 
reckoned in counting up the human 
value of food fed to dogs. Then again, 
the success of our country depends on 
the prosperity of its industries, and one 
industry is inter-dependent on another; 
therefore, to dislocate the dog business 
and its tributary industries, which are 
too numerous to mention, would be an 
error of great importance. Those who 
have never had an insight into the dog 
business that is transacted all over 
this country have no conception of thé 
amount of business transacted thru the 
medium of dogs, and the industries that 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FOR SALE—SHELLS—300 Marlin .25-36 

at 3 cents each and 200 .30 U. S. G. at 
5c each. W. 
condition, Box 349, 








NEWTON RIFLES: 

for immediate delivery, $50. Largest 
gun stock west of New York. Wetrade 
guns. Wm. R. Burkhard Company, St. 
Paul, Minn. 1-1t 





FOR SALE—.45 automatic pistol, 
ernment model, new, perfect 
tion, $19. 
sun: ©. Be, Utah, 1-1t 
WANTED TO BUY—A Remington 12- 
gauge shotgun. Pump or automatic. 
Must be in new condition. Answer F., 
c/o Outdoor Life. 


FOR SALE—NEW KRAG rifle, $15; 

caliber Colt’s revolver, 6-inch barrel; 
new Navy model good as new, $13. 
Abney, Del Rio Tex. 


Nelson, Roy, 








1-1t 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—.32 Smith & 

Wesson, .32 Colt on .45 frame. .32-40 
Remington rifle. Jim Cave, Lenapah, 
Oklahoma. 1-1t 








FOR £ALE OR TRADE—Old Sharps ri- 

fle (Buffalo gun). Relic of the Old 
Santa Fé Trail. J. M. Norris, Bowen, 
Colo. 1-1t. 


FOR SALE—ROSS .280. Barrel and ac- 
tion perfect. Few slight scratches on 
stock, $40. Guy Ford, Alvaston, B. C. 
1-1t 








.38, 6-inch Officers’ Model. 
side. Finish good. $18. 
613 Powell, Fort Worth, Tex. 


FOR SALE—New 8 mm. Haenel Mann- 
licher sporting rifle. $30. L. A. Pers- 
ing, 71 Keystone Ave., Reno, Nev. 1-it 


Birds and Animals. 


ATTENTION, DUCK HUNTERS—Mal- 

lard ducks for decoys and ornamental 
purposes. Gentle and genuine; $3 the 
pair; $12 the dozen. Send your order 
now to Fred Field, Gilman City, Mo. 1-1it 


VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN 
LION FOR SALE—In perfect condi- 
tion. Steve Elkins, Mancos, Colo. $3-tf 


TRAINED FERRETS FOR SALE— 
White or brown, large or small, either 
sex. J. E. Younger, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 
11-2t 


Perfect in- 
i. © Turner, 
1-1t 




















Books .and Magazines. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE 

for the years 1904-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12- 
18-14-15. Nicely bound in black cloth 
and half morocco leather. One year 
complete, per volume, $3.50 each, ex- 
press prepaid, Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver. 7-tf 


Homesteads and Lands. 














YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 


WANTED—One hundred efficient, progressive men and women 
to qualify as managers for Co-Operative Fig Shops in all parts 
of the United States; you can make big money and be inde- 
pendent for life. On receipt of eighteen cents to cover mail- 
ing expenses we will send you prepaid sample jar preserved 
figs and particulars, (1-1t) 


CO-OPERATIVE CANNING COMPANY 
75 Keystone Bank Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| ite: 
that the circulation of money 
R. A. Company, first class | 
Little Rock, Ark. | 
1-1t | 


.256 caliber in stock | 


1-1t | 
-41- | 
Jim | 

















HOMBSTEADS, INDIAN LANDS, timber 

and mineral claims. Good fur farm, 
trapping, hunting and fishing locations. 
Advance fee $2. Eugene Eaton, Guide 
and Investigator, Bandon, Ore. 9-6t 


Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 











JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 
25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.). Ad- 
dress O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 


ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selec- 

tion of six of my best elk photographs 
on postcards, in colors, that I will send 
to anyone postpaid for 17c. S. N. Leek, 
Jackson, Wyo. 1-tf-c 
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are benefited by the dog fancying pub- 
and everyone knows, or ought to, 
in as 
many channels as possible makes the 
country prosperous and the individual 
well off, 

Their train of reasoning on this sub- 
ject over in England was faulty. Edicts 
have been issued there which already 


, 


| have seriously affected and stifled the 

ZOv- | 
condi- | 
Will trade for repeating shot- | 


development of the fancy and sport. 
The government hastily jumped to the 
conclusion that the keeping of dogs 
necessarily decreased the food supply, 
but it doesn’t, and even if it did take 
some table food to a very small and 
limited extent the business and pros- 
perity of so many are dependent on the 
hobby of dog fancying and the trans- 
actions and volume of business so large 
that no diminutive saving in food would 
justify the overthrow of the industry 
and the loss to the nation of all the 
businesses involved. 

In England the dog owners felt when 
the first edict to lessen the number of 
dogs kept by dog fanciers was issued 
that everyone should be actuated by 
patriotic motives and yield without 
question to the idea, but latterly some 
careful analysis of the situation has 
been made, and it is beginning to be 
felt that the action of the government 
should at least be reconsidered. 

Many thousands of professional and 
working men find their only recreation 
in thorobred dogs; many thousands of 
working men supplement their income 
by breeding thorobred dogs on a small 
scale, so it is no use taking steps to 
curtail the use of dog food to increase 
the supply of human food if thereby 
we deprive thousands of their income. 
But we may be sure, our government 
is too broad and liberal minded a gov- 
ernment not to see the mistake of any 
repressive measure against the breed- 
ing of thorobred dogs in this country. 
—wW. C. C. 





C. K. C. Shaw. 


The Colorado Kennel Club of Denver 
will hold its annual show on February 
21, 22 and 23, 1918. The proceeds of 
the show, after paying expenses, will 
be given to the Red Cross. We earn- 
estly invite everyone to show a dog, if 
only to help out the Red Cross. Dog 
shows in aid of the Red Cross give a 
dog-owner a double-edged chance to 
show his interest in dogs and his coun- 
try. 

At the last meeting of the Colorado 
Kennel Club the writer offered a reso- 
lution that the club donate $25 to the 
Sammy Christmas fund, which was 
unanimously carried. We mention this 
in the hope that other kennel clubs will 
follow the lead of the Colorado Kennel 
Club and make donations for war re- 
lief. Besides a donation of this kind 
being a self-evident duty from kennel 





GOSS TREC AO VERTISING | 
Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 
A Camping Tour of Our National Parks 


Next July I shall conduct a pleasure-seeking party by pack ouifit 
and railroad train over the grandest scenery of the Rockies for | 
miles (approximately), including our three greatest National Parks 
—Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone and Glacier. We shall leave G!>n- 
wood Springs, Colorado, about July 17th, finishing up at Glacier 
Montana, about August 23rd. The sadJle horse portion of this trip 
covers the grandest and most wonderful scenery on this continent 
I take full charge at starting point and take care of you to the finish 








Write for folder, terms, etc., to 
J. WESTERN WARNER, (22 years a hunter and guide) 
Alton, N. H.—after March 15th, Libby, Montana. (1-4t) 


THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA and Washington for 
moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goats, pan- 
ther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. 
C. Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


GUIDE WANTED—To assist in guiding 

parties during season and hunt and 
trap during winter. Splendid opportun- 
ity for good man. Must be good guide, 
hunter and trapper with experience. H. 
G. Hayes, McKenzie Bridge, Oregon, 1-2t 


CARIBOU, B. C. THE NEW big game 

country. Good moose, caribou, grizzly, 
black and brown bear and goat hunting. 
Trips by pack horse or boat, fine seen- 
ery and fishing for summer trips. Write 
Thompson Bros., Barkerville, B. C. 9-11t 


DR. WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunt- 

er and Outfitter, Yellowstone Park 
camping tours. Bear hunting in spring. 
Moose, elk, sheep and deer from Septem- 
ber list to ‘November 15th. Address, Cody, 
Wyoming. 3-tf 


Stamps, Coins, Curios. 


$2.00 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Coins 
dated before 1895. Keep all old money and send 
TEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, size 4x7. You may have a coin wortli 
large premium. Get Posted at Once. (1-6t) 


CLARKE COIN CO., Box 139, Le Roy,N.Y. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My I!- 

lustrated catalog and a showy shell 
mailed for 10e, J. H. Holmes, Clearwa- 
ter, Florida. 1-tf 


























Taxidermy. 
FOR SALE—A 30-point Woodland Cari- 





bou head, a 27-point Barrenland 
Caribou head, a Rocky Mountain Sheep 
head, horns perfect and 16 inches around 
at base; a 14-point, 50-inch-length-of- 
beam, winter-killed elk head; a fine 
white Alaska Rocky Mountain sheep 
head, moose heads all sizes, elk heads 
all sizes, white-tail deer heads. All 
newly mounted by experts true to wild 
nature, Absolutely mothproof. Very 
moderate prices. Duty free, express pre- 
paid on approval anywhere in U. S. A. 
at my risk of acceptance, Full particu- 
lars on request to Edwin Dixon, Taxi- 
dermist, Unionville, Ontario. 1-1t 


WANTED — LARGE QUANTITIES of 

furs and hides from U. S., Canada and 
Alaska. Highest prices paid, honest as- 
sortment, prompt returns. Write for 
prices before selling a single skin. C. 
L. Buckingham, Ridgway, Wisc. 1-1t 


BIRDS, ANIMALS, GAME HEADS, Rug 

work; send me your trophies. Price 
list and shipping tags. M. J. Hofman, 
Taxidermist, 1818 Bleecker St., Brook- 
in, 2. 12-3t 


FOR SALE — TWO LARGE, newly- 

mounted, winter-killed moose heads, 
57 and 52 inches spread of horns; hea°cs 
of the rarest class, perfect in every 
way. Moderate prices. Duty free. Ex- 
press prepaid anywhere in U. S. A. on 
approval at my risk of acceptance. Full 
description and prices on request to E- 


win Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, : : 











FOR SALE—Some very fine lion ad 
black bear rugs, full and half hea’; 
killed this winter; fur, prime; cheap 'f 
taken at once. C, M. a gua 1023 Riv- 
erside Ave., Spokane, Wash 9-tf 


E. C. SHABILON, Artist Taxiderm! 
Orangeville, Illinois, does first cls 
Taxidermy work in all its ane \ 
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[FIED ADVERTISING 
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R SALE— MOOSE, ELK, CARIBOU, 

Rocky Mountain Sheep and Goat, Deer 

ij other game heads, horns and scalps, 
,lso scalps to mount the horns you now 
have, all expert handled. Wholesale 
prices to all. Duty free. Crated and 
baled to go cheaply by express any- 
where in U. S. A. Delivery and goods 
suaranteed. What are your wishes now? 
Edwin Dixon, Dealer in Game Heads, 
Unionville, Ontario. 41-1t 
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FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 











Telescope Gun Sights 
Send two red stamps for de- 
scriptive circular and de- 
tails of freetrial offer. Will 
exchange for useful arti- 
cles, Give complete details 
of what you have, and what 
you want in exchange. 


LaRoy H. Zehrbach 
Dept. O-L-11 Leipsic, Ohio 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Books, “How to 

Obtain a Patent,” and “What te In- 
vent,” sent free. Send rough sketoh fer 
free report regarding patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing us for 
patents. Patents advertised for sale 
free. Established 20 years. Address 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
453 Seventh St., Washington, D. C 10-8t 











ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, concer, goitre, ear 
canker, tetter, old sores, catarrh, dan- 
druff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
stiff joints, piles; cured or no charge. 
Write for particulars and free samples. 
Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Paci 
-12t 





TRE ELECTRICITY FROM THE BATTERIES will turn a needle 
through your table or hand. For Rheumatism, Liver and Kidney 
Disease, Weak and Lame Back, Headache, Weakness, Grip, Dys- 
pepsia, Coldness, Ner Dizzi Numb ‘oor Circu- 
lation, ete. For advertising purposes we will give ONE BELT FREE 
to one person in each locality. Address (1-1) 
E. J. SMEAD & CO. Dept. 4. VINELAND, N. J. 








FORD JOKE BOOK, big song book and 

Fiji Island newspaper, 10c each, or the 
three for 25c. Cachoo joke sneeze pow- 
der, dozen bottles, $1; vest pocket bank 
check protector, 50c; full line theatrical 
hair goods. Send 5c for catalog. Ad- 
dress Percy S. Ewing, Decatur, Ill, 38-tf 


FOR SALE CHEAP—17-Jewel Hamilton 
watch, 17 Jewel Elgin watch, .22 cal. 
repeating rifle, .38 Colt revolver, Colum- 
bia Graphophone and 100 records, all in 
Al condition. W. L. Dietz, Ord, a 
-1t 








ASH paid for butterflies, insects. Some 82 
$1 to $7 each. Easy work, Even two 
boys earned good money with mother's 
help and my pictures, descriptions, price 
list, and simple instructions on painlessly kill- 
ing. ete. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 
SINCLAIR, Box 244, D22, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—J. C. DEAGAN 
Sandtard Xylophone, three octave, 
hromatic, like new, for 20-gauge gun. 
or 12 will do; $20 cash. Harry Lo- 
ugh, 2211 Spruce, Pueblo, Colo. 1-1t 


‘LL FILMS developed, 10c. Printing 
post cards, 3c each; 8x10 enlargements 

each; 18 years’ experience. Prompt 
‘vice. Quality of work unexcelled. F. 
Hoyt, Sac City, Iowa. 1-6t 


\MERA—5x7 Premo with film pack 
adapter and metal tripod. For sale 
eap. Eugene Parsons, 1155 West Col- 
x Ave., Denver, Colo. 1-tf 


iILBLAINS—Quick, permanent relief. 
Prepaid, $1.00. Particulars 2c. Bwu- 
ne Eaton, Bandon, Ore. 11-6t 


‘ENTS WANTED in every city and 
own in America. We offer very liberal 
mmissions and you can easily make a 
bstantial increase in your income by 
voting a little spare time to securing 
oscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE. Out- 
or Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Den- 
r, Colo. 1-tf 
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clubs, these donations and the proceeds 
of dog shows being donated to war re- 
lief will steady the popularity of dog 
shows and justify the continued exist- 
ence of kennel clubs in war times.— 
WwW. Cc. C. 





Eczema—Condensed Description. 


I think without doubt eczema is the | 
most common disease affecting dogs, | 


either in a mild, acute or spasmodic 
form; eczema is often mistaken for 
some form of mange, or alopecia. Ec- 


zema begins with a dermatitis. or in- | 


flammation of the skin and manifests 
itself in various stages, development 
and intensity. The principal symptoms 
are intense itching, scratching, redness 
of the skin, loss of hair. Eczema usual- 
ly begins with the erythematous stage, 
then the papular, then the vesicular, 
next the moist or weeping stage, and 
lastly the pustular, which is sometimes 
followed by the scaly stage. Eczema 
arises generally from two main causes, 
which are numerously subdivided. First, 
internal disorders; secondly,-external or 
traumatic conditions, as blows or 
wounds. As a general proposition ec- 
zema may be said to be the external 
expression of an internal disorder. To 
distinguish between eczema and mange 
see my article in Outdoor Life on 
mange. Faulty elimination and malnu- 
trition seem to be the underlying 
causes. There is also quite a common 
but overlooked form caused by extreme 
nervousness. The treatment should be 
principally milk diet. Relieve the itch- 
ing, keep the intestinal canal clean. Ap- 
ply to the affected surface of the skin 
oil of tar, 4 parts; olive oil, 40 parts; 
iodine, glycerin, 1 part. Brush the dog 
constantly but do not wash him. 
W. C. C. 





Kennel Queries. 


I have been a constant reader of 
your magazine for the last two years 
and, for the first time, am sending to 
you for information. I am going to put 
my four young collies to a test. I want 
them to pull a wagon weighing, when 
loaded, about 800 pounds. The dogs 
are full size and the ground they will 
pull it over is ordinary New York farm 
land. Do you think these dogs will 
work out all right on a dog team?— 
Raymond Gray, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Answer.—The height, weight and 
build of your collies makes some dif- 
ference, and tke strain of blood, but 
presuming they are average collies and 
over a year old, the weight of the load 
is too much over New York farm land. 
There used to be a law in Massachu- 
setts and New York to prevent dogs 
being used for draught purposes. Ve- 
hicles for dogs must be very light, pneu- 
matic tired and ball-bearing wheels, or 
runners on smooth ice. Dogs will not 





Ship Furs to 
BECKER-Quick 





Right now is your best money-making time on furs. 
| The selling season is at its height. Big demand for 
| allkinds, Prime fursare at their best. Don’t hoid your 
furs a day longer. 


Ship now and get the benefit of present high prices. Full cash, 


highest market price by return mail. No deductions. No commis- 
sions. No transportation charges. Most liberal gradings Lf re- 
quested, your furs kept separate and valuation submitted. 


Our classified price list, first issued, keeps you fully informed. 
Mailed regularlyfree. Ship today SURE. 


BECKER BROS. & CO. 


Chicago, Dept. 95, 416 N. Dearborn Street 
New York, Dept. 95, 129 W. 29th Street 


Good as a Government Bond— What We Promise We Do, 


sy FURS ~ HIDES 


of all kinds and pay t i 
and make sick odeb televan” 
TRAPPERS GUIDE sentfree to all 
who ship and mention this ad. 
McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 


















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 











IF YOUR DOG IS SICK 
Remember 







A marvelous tonic for sick, untbrifty 
dogs. By mail or at druggists, 50c. 
BOOK ON DISEASES R STAMP 


Newburgh, N.Y.-THE DENT CO.~-Teroato, Can. 
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WY By Eo. F. HABERLEIN. § 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT.-ILLUSTRATED 2 
PAPER $1.00; CLOTH AND GOLD $1.50 4 
MAILED POSTPAID BY THIS PAPER. 


mamas > 2AAA> >> AAA 2 fail 


FINE FOR THE DEN 


The original oil painting (20x29-in.) 
of this month’s cover, without letter- 
ing of any sort, is for sale. 

It will be sold to the first person 
ordering same and enclosing a $10.00 
remittance. 


Should cover be sold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 


WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, 























SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Learn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist, Learn the wonderful art 
that enables you to mount and preserve as in life, all 
kinds of birds, animals, game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also 
how to tan all kinds of furs and skins and make splendid 
rugs and robes, Easily Learned at Home! We can teach you 
easily and quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, covering 
every branch of taxidermy. Success guaranteed or no fee, 
Old reliable school. Latest methods. Over fifty-five thousand 
graduates. 





Nature Lovers & Sportsmen 
Should Know Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, extremely 
interesting and fascinating. Men, 
women and boys become euthusiastic 
over it. Send today for free finely il- 
justrated book, and see for yourself 
what taxidermy really is. e teach 
you at home by mail, during your spare 
time. You learn quickly. You soon 
know Taxidermy and learn to mount 

— your splendid trophies, You can deco- 
9 rate your home, den or office with the 
7 very finest of art.” You can make won- 
derful profits from your spare time. 
You will hugely enjoy every moment 
you give to the great art of taxidermy. 
Thousands and thousands of students 
have learned and are delighted.Onesays: 
*‘Have mounted forty birds, three deer 
four squirrels, and sixteen robes, 
ad the finest of success. Would not 
take a thousand dollars for my knowledge of 


” 


taxidermy.’’— 


. V. Jaroch 
Beautiful 
book show- 
ing dozens 


of Photos 
of Mounted Specimens and also the 
Taxidermy Magazine—both Free, for a 
short time. Mail the coupon ora postal 
today. Don’t delay, but act now before 
the free books are exhausted. 


Xi 


. W. ELWOOD—Expert 
Taxidermist and Pres. of 


N.W.School offaxidermy 
You can earn big 


Make Money money from _ taxi- 


dermy in your spare time, or go into it as a profession and 
make from $2,000 to $5,000 per year. Big demand and few 
taxidermists. This is something new, something worth your 
while. Write Today for full particulars and the two free 
books. Merely miuil coupon or a letter or postal—but do it 
today. You will be delighted with the free books. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy % \ E's Bie. 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in = Wanainee —— 


Posssssenf pee Book Coupon tnemsemend 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 64 N Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


Without obligation on my partsend me copies of your 
FRE® TAXIDERMY BOOK AND THE TAXI- 
DERMY MAGAZINE, and full particulars about 
your course of lessons on taxidermy. 
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“Be Wise”’ 
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| 
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start a heavy weight easily, but 
they will keep up the momentum 
when once started.—W. C. C. 


I am a subscriber of your maga- 
zine and would like to ask one 
question. I have an Airedale dog 
and she continually wants to eat 
manure. What can I do to break 
her of the habit?—Alex B. Wagner, 
Springerville, Ariz. 

Answer.—We would recommend 
you treat your dog first for worms. 
Administer twenty-five grains of 
freshly powdered areca nut, com- 
bined with three drops of oil of 
male fern, in a large capsule, after 
fasting for twenty-four hours. Pun- 
ish severely when caught at this 
disgusting habit. Tie up a good 
deal for a month or two. Some- 
times a muzzle has to be resorted 
to.—W. C. C. 


I am a very interested reader of 
your dog questions in Outdoor Life. 
I wish you would tell me of a book 
on dog training, particularly per- 
taining to the training of setters on 
quail and grouse.—J. M. Becker, 
M.D., La Madera, N. M. 


Answer.—We do not know of an 
all-around work on training that we 
can recommend for your purpose. 
Watson’s Dog Book, volume I, pub- 
lished by the Doubleday Page Co. 
of Garden ‘City, lL. L,. N. Y.,. con- 
tains some practical hints. There 
are books on different phases of 
training, but we know of nothing 
up to date on all-around training. 
Read article on “Handling Dogs” 
and “Rudiments of Retrieving,” 
which was published in the Decem- 
ber issue of Outdoor Life. We will 
publish other articles on training 
from time to time.—W. C. C. 


I have read Outdoor Life a good 
deal and notice your articles rela- 
tive to bird dogs. I have a young 
dog 7 months old which I am train- 
ing, and, while I have trained an- 
other dog before this, I am _ not 
very proficient in the matter, andl 
would like to inquire if you can tell 
me where I can secure a small book 
relative to training a pointer. I 
know such books are published 
somewhere, but do not know to 
whom to write.—J. C. Lindley, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 


Answer.—In Volume I, page 147 
-of Watson’s Dog Book there is 
common sense chapter on handling 
dogs for the field which you shoul 
read. We aim to publish from time 
to time practical articles for ama 
teurs on handling dogs. See an ar- 
ticle published in the December 
number on rudimentary retrieving, 
as well as an article on handling 
dogs with the coupling system in 
the October number.—W. C. C. 


I am a reader of Outdoor Life, 
and as there are no veterinary sur- 
geons here I appeal to you for help. 
I have a fox terrier (male) about 17 
montaos old and he has always been 
troubled, more or less, with worms 
of the small variety that change 
shape from round to flat after 
emerging. About two or three 
weeks ago he was lying under my 
car and when I called him out he 
was kind of doubled up and sick- 
looking, and protruding from his 
rectum was a mass of long worms. 
The thickness of the whole lot was 
about the size of a one-inch rope. 
He couldn’t get them out, so I took 
my automobile pliers and gripped 
them and pulled them out. Some 
of the worms looked as if they 
broke off short and others pulled 
out looked like the length of his 
body. The worms’ themselves 
looked to be about the size of a 
match in thickness and appeared to 
be jointed. Since then my dog has 
spells of briskness, and again he 
will droop around without any life, 
and, as you know, a fox terrier, 
when feeling good, is life itself. I 
would more than appreciate it if 
you would send me a prescription 
for his trouble; also one for the 
small worms, and if there is any 
extra charge send me the bill and I 
will gladly pay it. A dog is a man’s 
best friend and. when I eat, he eats, 
and if he gets sick he gets treat- 
ment if it can possibly be had.—E. 
P. Smith, Tucumcari,.N. M. 


Answer.—We would advise you 
to administer, after an absolute fast 
of twenty-four hours, freshly pow- 
dered areca nut, twenty-five grains; 
oil of male fern three minims 
(drops) in a large veterinary cap- 
sule. Or, mix the powdered areca 
nut with some flour, and butter into 
a thick, doughy paste, and then add 
the male fern. Three-quarters of 
an hour afterwards, give one ounce 
of castor oil. For small worms, give 
on an empty stomach one grain of 
santonine in half an ounce of olive 
cil for three consecutive mornings. 
—wW. C. C. 
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Announcement of Value to Game Conservation. 


the settling up of the country 
a time as this are for better protection for these 
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(during which time his hunting peregrinations have taken 
him over most of the Western states, Canada and Mex- 
ico), he has had a good opportunity to note the trying 
vicissitudes thru which our big and feathered game have 
staggered thru the various eras of extermination to which 
they have been subjected during that time. 

Our thoughts on this winter morning when our ante- 
lopes are pawing the snow away for feed in sight of half 
a dozen ranch houses; when our pheasants are legislated 
against by selfish farmers; when our elk are working 
down to the settlements which will spell doom for a great 
number of them by spring; when our deer are killed for 
the reason that five or six of their number hanging in 
the meat house will save the ranchman from killing one 
of his steers; when that great bird of our valleys and 
mountains, the sage grouse is being obliterated because 


wild beings who are so dependent upon our charity for 
their existence. 

So, thru the co-operation of the American Game Pro- 
tection and Propagation Association of New York, we are 
pleased to announce that, beginning with our February 
number (if material can be received in time) we shall 
publish a Game Conservation department each month in 
Outdoor Life. The above association is doing yeoman’s 
work for the great cause of game protection, and we con- 
sider it a privilege that our magazine (as well as all 
the sporting magazines of the country that are so in- 
clined) shall be able hereafter to join hands with the 
above association in a manner that will accomplish some 
real results for game protection, game conservation, for- 
est propagation, etc. Let us all join as a unit in this 
great work—and push! 
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Extinct Pennsylvania Animals —the 
Panther and the Wolf,” by Henry W. 
Shoemaker; 195 pages; paper; illus- 
trated; the Altoona Tribune Pub. Co., 
Altoona, Penn. 


This work records the greatest kills 
made in the old days on lions and wolves 
by Pennsylvania hunters and trappers, 
showing in many cases photographs of 
the hunters. Mr. Shoemaker will be re- 
membered by Outdoor Life readers as 
one of our correspondents who has al- 
ways maintained that the killing of pre- 
datory animals has no beneficial effect 
on the deer family, ete. His book will 
be read with interest by the hunters and 
old-timers of Pennsylvania, 





“The Story of Jack,” by J. Horace Lyt- 
tle; 44 pages; illustrated; 50 cents; the 
Miami Pub. Co., Dayton, Ohio, 


This story is a little gem, fresh from 
the wilds of Alaska. Those who under- 
stand the heroism, devotion and fealty 
that some dogs are capable of in de- 
fending the life of their master will rel- 
ish this bit of word painting; for Jack 
laid down his life that his master should 
live. It is bustling with true-to-life sit- 
uations thruout, 


Campfire Verses, by Wm. Haynes and 
Jos. Leroy Harrison; 244 pages; $1.25 
net; Duffield & Co., New York. 


This. work is an analogy of the best 
verse on life in the woods, hunting and 
fishing, with a characteristic introduc- 
tion by Stewart Edward White. The 
collection includes nearly 150 poems by 
such men as’ Bliss Carman, Robert 
Bridges, Arthur Stringer, W. H. Drum- 
mond, C. G. D, Roberts, Ernest Thomp- 
son-Seton, Irving Bacheller, etc, 


Field Book for Machine Gunners, by 
Capt. Edward B. Cole; 82 pages; illus- 
trated; $1.00; Franklin Hudson Pub. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


The author has made it his aim to pre- 
sent the use of the machine gun in the 
simplest language possible, so that any 
soldier taking up the work could read 
understandingly. The information is re- 
duced to the limit of presenting the 
subject fully and comprehensively, and 
the mystery injected into some works 
upon the subject is entirely eliminated. 
It is the essence of many volumes from 
English, French and German writers, 





Eldorado Found, by Henry W. Shoe- 
_, maker; illustrated; 144 pages; Altoona, 
Tribune Co., Altoona, Pa. ; 


This book is a tourist’s survey of the 
Central Pennsylvania Highlands. Sug- 
gestions are given on how to reach a 
pleasure land lying at one’s door, so to 
Speak, showing in one instance how a 
vacation can be spent in a single Penn- 
Sylvania county, visiting natural won- 
ders and historic spots, breathing fine 
air and drinking the purest of water. 


Opening the West with Lewis & Clark, 
by Edwin L, Sabin; 278 pages; illus- 
trated; $1.25 net; J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, 


A new trail blazer is always an event 
to American boys. In this stirring and 
Picturesque story of the _ untracked 

st, in the early days of Lewis & 





Clark, Mr. Sabin tells of how a lad is| 


inaped by a tribe of Indians in Con- 


ticut, loses his identity and finally | 


ns with the Lewis & Clark expedi- | 
1 upon their great western explora- | 


Adventures, mishaps and thrilling 
ipes by boat, horse and foot up the 
eat river Missouri, and on to Pacific, 
the years 1804, 1805 and 1806, are 


{ graphically by the author. There is | 
ory, romance and woodcraft in the 


resting volume. 


bove books for sale by Outdoor Life. 
tage extra. 





‘harles A. Gianini, the big game 
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rtsman of Poland, N. Y., and one of | 
tdoor Life’s most valued contrib-| 


rs, has sent us a copy of his lat- 


work, “Some Alaska Peninsula Bird | 


tes,” just off the press. Mr. Gianni 


ssifies some 50 species of birds ob- | 


ved while on a bear hunt on the| 


‘ska Peninsulaa couple of years age | 
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Zi», Warmas Toast! 


Let the winter’s wind blow—let it be "way below 
freezing, you can be as warm as toast. This patented 
garment keeps you buttoned up tight, holds out the 
wind, is comfortable, easy to get about in, sure to give 
you long service. Let us tell you about 


CO-PRO 


The Great Garment for the Great Outdoors 


A perfect sure protector against the cold, that 
can be rolled into a package 8 inches long, 


C—O 


and 2 inches in diameter, and only weighs 8 ounces. 
You as a lover of the great outdoors will want this 
new and compact garment 

Send for the Sportsmen's own book A Day in the 
Woods,’’ and a list of the leading shops where you 
can buy CO-PRO 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $2.50 and 
we will send you a CO-PRO. Mention the color you 
want, Olive, Tan or Grey, and which of the 3 sizes 


small, medium or large, will suit your requirements. 





A.NATHAN, Dept. D, 248. 26th St.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















NORTAIAND SKI 


PRONOUNCED SHEE 


FAMOUS FOR THEIR PERFECTION IN 
DESIGN, MATERIAL AND FINISH. | 


Used in making world’s record | 
jump of 203 ft. by Mr. Henry Hall. 


Write for Our New Catalog of 
Skis, Toboggans, 
Snow Shoes, etc. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG.CO. | 


MINN. TRANSFER, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








E. A. Lockwood | 


TAXIDERMIST | 
IDAHO FALLS | 
IDAHO 


GAME 
HEAD SPECIALIST 








Read This 














Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12—35c; Size 10— 
40c; Size 8—45c, Dozen. 

Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12—50c; Size 10—60c; Size 8—70c, 
Dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 














OFFICERS AND MEN IN SERVICE 
HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS AT HOME 
Army Sweaters - $4.50 First Aid Kits - $1.00 
Army Shoes - - 6.00 Money Belts - - .75 
Army Shirts - - 1.50 Trench Mirrors -_ .60 
Red Rubber Boots 7.00 Army Blankets - 5.50 


Cots, tables, chairs, lanterns, ponchos, and hundreds of 
other articles in our new catalogue ‘‘L.’’ Send 4c Postage. 


7-7 
TENT TTT 
/\ NP OUI 


37 West 125th St. 


-— UNIFORMS AND CAMP — 





Write today. Money-Back Guarantee. 























Target Shootin 
At Yio The Cost 


You can actually make this great saving in target 
practice with your favorite big game rifle by using 
.22,.25 or .32 pistol cartridges in connection with 


—, oge . 
MARBLES, Auxiliary Cartridges _. 
instead of the regular rifle ammunition. 
Each cartridge more than pays for it- 
self bythesaving on 100roundsat 4 > 
target practice. Used by National 4 ey << Does not 
Guard and t housands ofsports- : harm rifle 
men. For most all sporting firing pin nor 
rifles. Loaded in maga- lead the barrel 
zine orbreech. Bullet 
is set into rifling. 
Without harm the 
firing pin of the gun 











Ask Your Dealer. 
Write for complete 
catalog of Sixty Out- 
strikes firingpin in aux- ing Specialties for 
iliary,exploding cartridge. sportsmen. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 

















You are assured the best of service by 
mentioning OUTDOOR LIFE when writ- 
ing advertisers. 





S Inboard 
Qutboar 
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For Pleasure—Work—Speed 
Each type of motor-boat requires a power plant of suitable style 
horse-power and model, according to dimensions of hull, pur 
poses used for and speed desired. The selection of the most suit- 
able motor should not be guessed at, but should be the subject 
of careful consideration by experts. 

We manufacture the right motor for any power boat, whether 


used for pleasure, passenger traffic, heavy duty purposes, or fish- 
ing. Thousands of customers regard us as MOTOR BOAT HEAD- 
QUARTERS. By filling in the Coupon below you may have the 
services of our expert engincering staff absolutely free. 

Marine engines in all sizes from 2'4 to 30 H.P., both two and four- 
evcle models. Portable Motors for Outboard attachment in two 
distinct models. Use the coupon now, giving particul»rs of 
your Boat or the kind of motor you are interested in and get free 


catalog, information and advice by return mail 
THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY 
441 Caille Bidg. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR Co., 
441 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A 
Gentlemen: Please send to me, absolutely Free, information as 
checked below. I understand this information will be treated in 
confidence by your Engineering Department and will be used in 
giving me advice as tothe best and most ec nomical power plant 
Row Boat Motors Inboard Engines 
{ } Caille 5 Speed ({ ] Work Type 
{ ] Neptune { ] Pleasure Type 
Dimensions of boat—it is very important to give these 
Length. ..,...- ft. Beam... ft. Draught ft 
Purpose used for: [] Work {] Pleasure 


Speed desired. ..... .-miles per hour 


Name......-+-0+++-+++ ' 











N. Y. City 











Outdoor Life 











(2 HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG ?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
corer TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ Ex- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM'IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 


Death of a Great Angler. 


It is with deep sorrow that we 
record the death of Charles 
Bradford, angler, author and 





The Gun that Speaks for Ltself 





Has a whole lot to say to 
brother Bob White these Fall | | lover of nature, which occurred 
days—and it speaks with a di- on November 12th. Mr. Brad- 
rectness and force which leaves | | ford wan amine et the Amnernen 

2 Angler at the time of his death 
no pence a ayer . “4 i and was once angling editor of 
meaning: u evs te e 


Outdoor Life. He was author of 
gun’s story in its own words— at least two well-known books “ and the correcting of faults 
on angling, “Anglers’ Secret,” GEV bo the jun ate a. Written 
and “The Determined Angler.” MA but equally valuatie to the 
We doubt if any sportsman ever fo lowing the instruction 
followed the true precepts of Shooter with common 
angling, as Izaak Walton lived 
up to them, more conscientiously 
and more devotedly than did Hie ee sumania oneal 


sense can train 
his own Some to 
fi 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., yo 
Charles Bradford; every angler will find ample directions how to correct any such 
will mourn his death. 





A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of trainiag, handling 


Left Barrel 
Modified Choke 





perfection. Ifin- 

obedient,does not 

retrieve, orif so, 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Degs of any a 
breed can be taught to retrieve prone Ma ‘teade 
submissive. Comprehensible, popular 


Right Barrel 
Cylinder 





hout. A large volume of pastime reading not 
ed nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit ueteme of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COV., $1; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 











Trade Literature. 








{ 
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Ask for 
Catalog 


Here are re- 
ductions of 
two thirty- 
inch circles. 
The birds 
werelifesize 
and the pat- 
terns were 
made at 
thirty yards 
by an ordi- 
nary good 
shot-a mem- 
ber of OUT- 
ING’S Staff 
—with a 12 
gauge Ideal 
Grade Smith 
Gun. 

Study the re- 
sult and you 
will understand 
why we prefer 
to let the gun 
say 

That's the 


Y\ Smith Story. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 


34-54 Hubbard Street, 


FULTON, N. Y. 











IEPAGE'S. 


GLUE 


HANDY 
TUBES 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 





Learn How to 


WRESTLE 


Yes, learn to 
@n expert wrest- 


The Triumph Trap Co., Box 403, Onei- 
da, N. Y., is sending out very extended 
and comprehensive folders illustrating 
and describing the big line of traps man- 
ufactured by this company. 

The Caille Perfection Motor Co., 1532 
Caille street, Detroit, Mich., has sent us 
a copy of one of their house bulletins 
entitled ‘‘Caille Compass,” which con- 
tains much reading matter and many 
illustrations that are of interest to mo- 
tor boating enthusiasts. 





A Correction. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read 
with interest the article in your No- 
vember number entitled “A Big Score 
on Lions in German East Africa”’—"“A 
Description of the Last Hunting Trip 
Taken Into This Country by a Sports- 
man Since the War Began,” by Mr. W. 
J. Pitchford. Mr. Pitchford mentioned 
that he was on a shooting trip in Ger- 
man East Africa the latter part of De- 
cember, 1913, and during January and 
February, 1914. 

I would like to make a slight correc- 
tion in regard to Mr. Pitchford’s trip 
being the last to be taken in German 
East Africa by a sportsman before the 
war. Mr. T. P. Lindsay and I hunted 
on the western edge of the Serengeti 
Plain, German East Africa, during May, 
1914. We went from there to Muanza 
by the way of Ikoma, and left Muanza 
June 18th for Mahenge Province, going 
by the way of Tabora and Kilossa. On 
August 2ist we were elephant hunting 
near the Luwegu River, when we re- 
ceived an order from the military com- 
mander at Mahenge to go to Mrogoro by 
the way of Mahenge. Instead of doing 
this we went south and crossed the Ro- 
vuma River into Portuguese East Africa 
or. September 8rd, From there we went 
to Fort Johnston, Nyasland, Therefore, 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


193 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 
Address 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 
Denver, Colorado 




















There has been a Big 
Demand for a good 
Pocket Guide to the 
Animals of North 
America. Here it is:— 


Animal Guide 
North American Wild Animals 


By CHARLEs K. REED 

256 Pages—61 Full Page Color Illustrations of Our 
Native Animals in their haunts,from paintings by 
the great animal artist, Harry F. Harvey. The 
pictures are admirable as works of art. It is AC- 
Cc TE art, and the animals are entertainingly 
and CORRECTLY described. Both author and 
artist know animals. 


The publisher's price of thisnew and 
wanted book is ONE DOLLAR, but 
for a limited period we offer “Animal C 
Guide’’ PREPAID, for 

Mail This Coupon Now To Outdoor Life 


become 
ler right in your own home, b: 
mail, from the greatest wrestlers the wor' 
bas ever known. Be an athiete, be strong, be healthy. 
Learn how to throw and handle big men with ease. Learn to 
@efend yourself. All taught in our course of lessons, and illustrated 
with hundreds of charts and actual photographs by 


Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch 


Daren, the rand old man of the met.” toustt 


we were in German East Africa more 
than six months after the date given by 
Mr. Pitchford. Possibly other sportsmen 
hunted in German East Africa even 
the pregemt Wentds Gnamplon. sithe Snowgabouteresting secon @ | after we did. ELTON CLARK. 
jason Sei Gofonse,, very pan tnd boy te Americ Be dt Mass, 
today—your name, age and address ona or letter brings 
Note.—We gladly publish Mr. Clark’s 


Zeegtid Sinton orestoe and pagsenl Clears: ‘Wee olay 
correction. The error was ours, not Mr. 
Pitchford’s.—Editor. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed please find 75 cents. Send me t"é 
illustrated ANIMAL GUIDE, prepaid, at t* 
Special Price. 


stating your age. 


Farmer Burns School of Wrestling 708 1Ramge Bldc.,Qmaha &. 


















BLACK SHELLS 


FIRST IN THE GRAND:AMERICAN 





~ i Ms, 








ROMAX ,Black 
nee tener ee manna | 


-owder 


- Smokeless 
CLIMAX Powder 





Smokeless 
AJAX Powder 


A Fast Primer shortens the “Lead” 


Time and again shooters have declared they had to “‘lead’’ a bird less when using The Black Shells. 





The Reason? A vigorous flash from the primer and 
the double-size passage between primer and load. 


That the Black Shell primer is no common one can be 
proved by laying a quarter-dollar over the gun muzzle 
and seeing how the primer a/ove will shoot it ceiling 
high. Try it with a Black Shell—then try it with 
obs any other. 


= Winners of the Grand American Handicap in 1917 and 1915 used The 
| Black Shells. Two wins in three years is a remarkable record for any shell. 





Ask your dealer for The Black Shells. If he hasn’t them, mail $1.25 to our General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
nearest selling agent to pay for a box of twenty-five and they will ship pre- Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati; John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadelphia; 
Paid. Be sure to specify gauge and details of load. This is a trial offer and National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh; United Lead Company, New York; 
holds good only in those towns where The Black Shells are not now sold. Jas. Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; Selby Smelting & Lead Co., San Francisco 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 























T? the Sunny Southland, where 
cold weather vanishes and a 
balmy climate adds to the gayety 
and pleasure of winter resorts at 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Miami, 


Palm Beach, Key West, Tampa 
and St. Petersburg. 


Clyde-Mallory steamers offer an ideal route 
to southern resorts in Florida, the Carolinas 
or to Texas and attractive circle tours are 
arranged at moderate rates. 


12 Day Tour—$65.40—New York to Key 
West, the "American Gibraltar," thence by the 
famous "Over-Sea-Railway" to Miami, returning 
through Florida East Coast resorts to Jacksonville, 
and Clyde Line steamer to New York, with delight- 
ful stop-over in historic Charleston, N.C., en route. 


5 Day Tour -$51.05—New York to Jack- 
sonville, and return, going via Clyde Line and re- 
turning all rail with optional routes including liberal 
stop-over privileges at leading Southern resorts. 


Other tours to Cuba, PortoRico, Santo Domingo, 
etc. Write for literature and full information. 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


Pier 36, North River, New York 


Boston: 192 Washington St. Philadelphia: 701 Chestnut St. 
New York: 489 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. 





























